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Oratory may be called the efflorescence of the 
mind ; and to its perfection it is requisite not only that 
the seed-vessels of knowledge should germinate and 
expand into flowers, but that they should also put forth 
vigorous roots of thought as well as firm and graceful 
branches of argument, capable of sustaining the pre- 
cious burden and lifting it into the light of common 
day. To this end a substantial ground-work of facts 
is essential ; and their skillful selection and apposite 
use is no small part of an orator’s gift. For this 
wise tact Everett’s oratory is remarkable. An in- 
stance occurs in his address in behalf of a new at- 
tempt to complete the monument on Bunker Hill, 
when he makes the very delay of the work a cogent 
reason for recommencing it, by suggesting a coinci- 
dence between the seven years it remained stationary 
and the period of the revolutionary war; and in 
his speech at Lexington, Ky., he touches the in- 
stinct of union and nationality in the hearts of his 
audience, by reminding them that the flourishing 
town where they are assembled, was named for 
the first battle-ground of the war of Independence, 
by a band of hunters who happened there first to 
hear of its occurrence. His orations abound in 
this happy introduction of significant and appro- 
priate facts. Those who are disposed to question 
the need of the inventive faculty in oratory, should 
consider whether the talent of placing a subject 
in new and striking relations, is not a great secret 
of the art; it is certainly one in which Burke ex- 
celled, and which Everett has used with rare 
felicity. But not only in the efficient application but 
in the patient research for facts does the latter show 
eminent ability. He is quite as remarkable for in- 
dustry as for skill; and his method is as absolute as 
his taste. Indeed the combmation of these usually 
dissevered qualities—the very completeness of the 
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result blinds a careless reader to the consummate 
art of such an orator as Everett. We can only 
realize it by analyzing the constructive process, 
which is as thorough and varied as that involved in 
the composition of a poem, history, or modern novel 
of the best class. There must be, in the first place, 
a basis of reality, either in the shape of" historical 
evidence or moral truth; and this is to be stated with 
precision and emphasis; rendered picturesque by the 
scenic description or character-painting that belongs 
to it, linked to the passing moment by some general 
association or local sympathy; and from the theme 
thus unfolded the orator must eliminate a vivid senti- 
ment, so asto render it not only impressive to the un- 
derstanding but affecting tothe heart. To the realiza- 
tion of such an intellectual triumph, it is evident that 
no ordinary means are adequate. It calls for know- 
ledge, judgment, fancy, command of language, and 
4 positive gift of expression ; it includes all the prin- 
ciples of high art—the management of light and 
shade, grouping, perspective, fidelity to details, and 
a constant eye to general effect. The mastery 
of these elements in the use of thought and language, 
is oratory. Bold and extraordinary displays of them, 
in an unfinished degree, are frequently made, in this 
country, where public speaking 1s so common; but 
the best of such efforts resemble those we are now 
considering, as the crude sketch does the finished 
picture. None of our orators have profited by such 
a thorough academical training, by such mature 
habits of scholarship, or by such loyal practice in 
affairs, as Everett. In respect to integrity of know- 
ledge and action, there is a completeness in his 
character seldom realized by educated Americans, 
whose labors, even in the serene kingdom of letters, 
are usually marked by haste—for incompleteness is 
apt to stamp the character and culture as well as the 
cities of a young republic. 

If we recall the instances we have personally ex- 
perienced of great human eloquence, we shall find 
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them of two kinds—one memorable for the perfec- 
tion of art, and the other, on account of a natural 
magnetism or impressiveness, apparently the ab- 
solute gift of nature; sometimes, though rarely, 
these two species of oratory coalesce in one indi- 
vidual, and perhaps this is the perfection of speech. 
Webster, our greatest living orator, has said elo- 
quence exists “in the man, in the subject, and in the 
occasion ;’’ but we not infrequently witness its par- 
tial exhibition in one of these phases, and seldom do 
they all harmoniously unite. Indeed, so various are 
the elements of the art that it is impossible to re- 
duce it to a rigid system. The statesman is eloquent 
when he makes a clear, emphatic statement which 
places some intricate question of national concern in 
a new, vivid and true light; the man of science is 
eloquent when he expounds a law of nature by an 
inductive chain of reasoning, at once simple and pro- 
found ; the advocate is eloquent when he excites the 
sympathies of his audience, in behalf of his cause, 
by appeals to their compassion, sense of honor, or 
love of beauty; and the priest is eloquent when, by 
the solemn feeling of his expression, he awakens 
sentiments of awe, humility or gratitude. The pro- 
cess in each case is ostensibly the same; but the 
method is quite diverse, according as our judgment, 
taste, or emotions are addressed; sometimes, too, it 
is the clearness of the idea, sometimes the grace of 
the image, and again the pathos or the logic, the 
afiluent language, or the musical tone of the discourse 
that wins the heart or convinces the mind. 

No two styles of oratory can present a greater 
contrast than those of an Indian chief and an Italian 
friar ;—the one standing like a figure of ‘‘ monu- 
mental bronze,’’ and uttering sententious metaphors 
with the firm tone of a stoic ; and the other restlessly 
moving to and fro, now bending his frame almost to 
the earth, and now lifting impassioned looks to the 
skies—his voice ranging through every key-note of 
sound with the quick transitions of eager sensibility ; 
and yet the attributes of both declaimers are per- 
fectly characteristic and efficient. Compare the 
pulpit eloquence of Chalmers and Irving with that 
of Channing and Buckminster, and remark by what 
different methods the same general effects were 
produced. It would appear that all great orators 
owe their success to some idiosyncrasy of character, 
elocution, or temperament, which fuses and gives 
peculiar significance to the acquired elements of the 
art. Thus Mirabeau’s audacity, the ability to sim- 
plify and unfold a subject, united with vehemence, 
which distinguished Fox; the ease and dignity of 
Chatham, and the ornate imagery of Phillips, gave to 
each his peculiar sway. That some inimitable charm 
belongs to all true oratory, is also evident from the 
fact that there is so much traditional eloquence ; the 
famous speech of Sheridan at the trial of Hastings, 
and of Webster in reply to Hayne, are familiar ex- 
amples; no attempt to realize the effect by deserip- 
tion or report ever satisfied the auditors. In our own 
country the traditional eloquence of Hamilton, 
Patrick Henry, Fisher Ames, Pinckney, Wirt, and 
others, has identified their names with the art of 








oratory to a degree far beyond what their written 
legacies justify ; there was, doubtless, an individual 
attraction in their speeches like the volatile fragrance 
of a rose—but feebly caught and imperfectly trans- 
mitted. High as is the estimate we are disposed to 
place upon eloquence as a direct intellectual agent, 
and interesting as is the memory of its triumphs, 
their evanescence only leads us to value more highly 
the conservative principles of literary art. It is no 
small privilege which the students of oratory enjoy, 
when they peruse the addresses of Burke; his 
wealth of mind, genius in felicitously changing the 
light in which his subjects were disposed, and 
splendid affluence of thought and expression, were 
happily combined with that discipline and rationality 
which makes written effectively retain the unction 
of spoken eloquence 

Thus oratory not only serves to celebrate occa- 
sion, but to transmit its spirit and hallow its re- 
membrance. No portion of ancient literature has 
exerted a more vital influence upon modern than 
its standard oratory ; and for the obvious reason that 
it sprung from actual exigencies, and yet represents 
actual sentiments of popular concern. It is, indeed, 
a form of literature native to republics; and, per- 
haps, their most spontaneous intellectual product. 
Orations constitute our literary staple by the same 
law that causes letters and comedies to attam such 
perfection in France, domestic novels in England, 
and the lyrical drama in Italy. They spring from 
the wants and development of our national life. The 
orations of Demosthenes and Cicero originated in 
the necessity and benefit of appeals to the people in 
Greece and Rome ; and the many anecdotes related 
to show the pains taken by these great orators to 


_ perfect themselves in all the mechanism and resources 


of the art, prove how efficient a means it is in re- 
publics both of renown and advancement. But the 
test of an oration is not only its immediate effect ; 
there are tricks of elocution, a jugglery of manner, 
and even a personal captivation that so win the senses 
as to bewilder the judgment. A genuine specimen 
of oratory should be an artistic as well as a rhetorical 
study, and as such, gratify the taste and warm the 
sympathies of the thoughtful reader. Few can sus- 
tain this ordeal like Everett. 

With the freshness of our national youth glowing 
in the sentiments, and often in the very subjects, of 
his addresses, he breathes into them the meditative 
spirit and disciplined tone that haunts the old world; 
the wide knowledge of ancient seats of learning, the 
serene philosophy that makes the air of temple-porch 
and abbey cloister venerable, the mellow hues that, 
like the soft haze of our autumnal season, brood 
over the pictures, architecture and landscape of 
Europe; in a word, the neutral tint—the conserva- 
tive tone, the sober light which comes only from 
communion with the past—the genuine eclecticism, 
dignity and ease of true scholarship, refine and 
chasten. the oratory of Everett. Were it more 
brilliant, extravagant or intense, flowing with the 
rhetorical sparkie of Macaulay, or studded with the 
original epithets of Carlyle, the morbid taste of the 
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multitude would doubtless find a greater zest in the 
style; but the reader whose perception of true 
beauty and force of expression has not been vitiated, 
who has learned how nearly allied are simplicity 
and vigor, perspicuity and grace, the natural and the 
true in language, will appreciate the subdued, even 
and pure utterance of our vernacular in the pages of 
Everett. Eloquence is a comparative term, and 
may be applied equally to the ponderous sense of 
Johnson and the delicate sensibility of Tennyson, 
but in its relation to the art of oratory, there is no 
doubt that its inspiration must be sought in what is 
intelligible, broad and permanent—both in sentiment 
and language. The less of artifice in the use of the 
latter for such an end, the better for oratory; and 
the more it becomes the mere vehicle of ideas—the 
transparent medium of emotion—the more directly 
will the shaft of argument find its way to the mind, 
and the glowing metaphor to the imagination. All 
great art is simple; a statue, a cartoon, a sonnet, or 
an oration, that survives the age of its production, 
will be found to embody some truth, idea, or prin- 
ciple of beauty, with a singleness of purpose and a 
unity of design that holds and perpetuates it intact. 
Tricks of rhetoric will no more win suffrages be- 
yond the moment, than grotesque forms in sculpture 
or inharmonious colors in painting. Everett, as a 
verbal artist, has sought to harmonize rather than 
dazzle with the elements of his art. He uses them 
not for experiment but for efficiency, like a master, 
not a tyro or charlatan; he trusts to the intrinsic 
beauty and force of language, not to novel combi- 
nations; with almost colloquial ease and fluency, he 
unites the impressive and graceful in style, and 
adapts it to the varying phases of his subject witha 
skill both picturesque and musical, yet always 
chaste and judicious. 

Perhaps the most difficult achievement for an 
orator thus intellectually furnished and practically 
skilled, is to give to his speech entire perspicuity 
and directness. He is called upon to address a pro- 
miscuous assemblage, and it is essential to his suc- 
cess that his reasoning shall be at once intelligible, 
his illustrations immediately striking, and his appeal 
to the sympathies responsive. In a word, with the 
knowledge, the logic and the grace of oratory must 
blend a popular element. He speaks not only to 
but for the people: he is often their interpreter ; 
like a priest or a prophet, he ministers at a crowded 
altar, announces national oracles’ and expounds 
truths of universal interest. He cannot lose the man 
m the philosopher, or the patriot in the scholar— 
but philosophy and scholarship must add grace and 
efficiency to the uttered sentiments of manhood and 
citizenship; they must illustrate and sustain, not 
supersede or overlay the human, the familiar and 
the instinctive. Everett’s peculiar merit is, that he 
has adapted his oratory to the popular mind without 
the least sacrifice of dignity or grace. Always in- 
telligible, but never commonplace, he vindicates the 
utility not less than the beauty of his art. 

One cause of the power of Demosthenes is thought 
to have been his manner of concentrating the signifi- 





cance of his sentences upon the final words. The 
attention is thus sustained, and the effect coincident 
with the pause of the speaker’s voice. An admi- 
rable characteristic of Everett is the use of a similar 
principle on a more extended scale; he almost ha- 
bitually suspends his bold figures and most earnest 
appeals until the mind has been prepared by clear 
statement or able reasoning to yield spontaneously 
to the feeling which both combine to suggest and 
to justify. Thus, so perfectly were the auditors at 
the Eulogy on Lafayette warmed by his calm, 
authentic and flowing narrative of that noble and 
benign career—that when he tried the bold experi- 
ment of invoking the picture of Washington and the 
bust of the departed at his side—for a moment, every 
eye turned expectantly to those inanimate objects— 
as if the “long silence of that votive canvas” and 
those “marble lips’? would, indeed, break at the 
thrilling adjuration of the orator. So in his address 
at Amherst, many specific instances of the advance- 
ment of science were cited before he indulged in 
the comprehensive definition of its extent, “‘ from 
the law that binds a planet to its orbit to the animal- 
cule in a drop of water;” and in his official wel- 
come of Gen. Jackson to Bunker Hill, at a time of 
great party excitewhent, and when representing po- 
litical opinions quite diverse from those of the 
veteran, it was a felicitous stroke of oratory to rise 
above the immediate and the local, and identify his 
guest with the grand historical series of events 
which began by staining the soil where they stood 
with patriot blood, and ended by wrapping New 
Orleans in flames. 

But the orations of Everett abound in the liberal 
inferences of an enlarged, not less than in the acute 
details of a studious mind. There can be no sus- 
tained eloquence without philosophy; mere calls 
upon the sensibility produce reaction or indifference ; 
and exclusive elegance of diction wearies or satiates ; 
these graces must be nerved and fortified by reason. 
The greatest orators have been distinguished for 
philosophic insight—that broad and deep reliance 
upon absolute truth that renders its very announce- 
ment a conviction. We doubt if the philosophy 
scattered through the orations of Everett has been 
as generally appreciated as the poetry. The ear 
and fancy have been captivated so as sometimes to 
win attention from more severe and thoughtful, yet 
not less essential charms. The orations on the 
“Progress of Science,’? the ‘‘ American Constitu- 
tlon,”’ the “‘ Circumstances Favorable to American 
Literature,” “*‘ Education” and other subjects of a 
didactic nature, are beautiful specimens of reason- 
ing—lucid, strong and just; and they contain pas- 
sages of the purest argumentative eloquence. For 
picturesque description, which would be cordially 
recognized as such in a Waverly romance, turn to 
the account of the landing of the Mayflower, or the 
appearance of Boston at three different epochs ; for 
characterization, such as would be quoted with ad- 
miration from the pages of Macaulay or Hazlitt, note 
the sketches of Copernicus and Luther, Adams and 
Lafayette, or the Youth of Washington and Frank- 
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lin; for ripe and graceful scholarship, mark the 
allusions to Greece and Rome everywhere intro- 
duced so naturally, with such an absence of pe- 
dantry, and with such harmonious tact, It is, as 
we have before observed, the apparently incidental 
and wholly unostentatious union of these traits with 
the immediate exigencies of oratory, that prevents 
so many from realizing their worth and rarity. Had 
they been embodied in a history—like those of Pres- 
cott and Bancroft—or taken the form of popular fic- 
tion—in other words, had they borne a title less 
fugitive in its associations than ‘ Orations,’’ they 
wouid have secured their author a more permanent 
and extensive renown. In literature, as in life, we 
are still too much under the dominion of names, and 
too little alive to the impression of facts; yet lyrics, 
at the present day, have exerted a wider influence 
than epics, brief critical essays than elaborate trea- 
tises, and journals than folios. The province of the 
genuine orator, in this age and country, includes 
every element of literary art ; he must be a historian, 
a philosopher, and an essayist, as well asa rheto- 
rician ; he must be versed in the events of the past 
and the discoveries of the present; he must know 
how effectively to describe, argue and appeal; and 
his sympathies must touch, if they cannot embrace, 
the whole vast circle of human knowledge and 
human interests ; he must be a conservative, through 
accurate knowledge of what has gone before, and a 
reformer, by virtue of aspirations for the future and 
confidence in the progress of humanity. These 
conditions of equipment and facility have been ade- 
quately realized among us by Edward Everett; and 
the record of ‘his labors is therefore a genuine index 
of American feeling and cultivation; in special 
qualities and on certain topics he has been excelled; 
but in view of his range, versatility, and the manner 
in which he has sustained himself therein, as an 
orator, he stands preeminent. 

If Webster is the Michael Angelo of American 
oratory, Everett is the Raphael. In the former’s 
definition of eloquence, he recognizes its latent exist- 
ence in the occasion as well as in the man, and in 
the subject ; his own oratory is remarkable for grasp- 
ing the bold and essential, for developing, as it were, 
the anatomical basis—the very sinews and nerves 
of his subject; while Everett instinctively catches 
and unfolds the grace of occasion, whatever it be; 
in his mind the sense of beauty is vivid, and nothing 
is more surprising in his oratory, than the ease and 
facility with which he seizes upon the redeeming 
associations of every topic, however far removed it 
may be from the legitimate domain of taste or 
scholarship. In addressing a Mercantile Library 
Association, he places Commerce in so noble and 
captivating a light that the “‘ weary honors of suc- 
cessful ambition,’ won by studious toil, grow dim 
in comparison to the wide relations, social influence, 
and princely munificence of the great merchant. 
He advocates the privileges, and describes the 
progress of Science, and the imagination expands 
in delightful visions of the ameliorating destinies 
of the world, and the infinite possibilities that 





crowd the path of undiscovered truth. He sets 
before an Association of Mechanics the relation 
of their pursuit to the welfare of man, and 
the importance of knowledge to the artisan, and 
their vocation rises at once to the highest dignity 
and promise. He enforces the natural charms and 
permanent utility of agriculture, and the farmer’s lot 
seems the most desirable of human occupations. 
The variety of occasions to which he has thus ably 
ministered is the best proof of his fertile resources 
and adaptive power. He has successfully plead for 
Greece and Africa, for the prisoner and the intem- 
perate, for art and literature, for popular. and college 
education, for rail-roads and the militia, for the com- 
pletion of the monument on Bunker Hill, and the 
restoration of Yorkminster, for manufactures, trade, 
the distribution of the Bible, and the the cause of 
Ireland ; and 


‘¢ From the eddies of oblivion’s stream, 
Propitious snatched each memorable theme.’’ 


Equally impressive and graceful, while the intel- 
lectual crowd, at a New England academic festival, 
hang upon his familiar accents, and when responding 
to the welcome of a foreign city ; and crowned with 
the graces of true oratory, his eloquence is as un- 
faltering and appropriate, when uttered to a royal 
society as to a delegation of Sacs and Foxes, and as 
readily attunes itself to the fading memory of the 
illiterate old soldier, as to the quick sympathies of 
the youthful scholar. , 

In estimating the merits of an orator we must thus 
take into view the occasion as well as the man. 
The address of a chief to his army on the eve of 
battle, of an advocate toa jury in a case involving 
life, or of a candidate at the hustings, have for their 
object immediate practical results—and spirit, inge- 
nuity, or personal tact, may prove more efficient than 
the highest literary art. The harangues of the 
French Revolution caught from the impending 
horrors of the time an impetuosity and dramatic 
energy that swayed men whose passions were too 
inflamed to be reached either by reason or taste. 
But when the orator’s task is purely commemorative ; 
when no insignia of action seconds his appeal, and 
no antagonism of debate excites his logical com- 
bativeness, to the treasured resources of his own 
mind, and the absolute principles of eloquence he 
must look for inspiration. The sanction of vast per- 
sonal influence gave power to the sententious appeals 
of Napoleon ; and the actual ferment of a libera! out- 
break among the people, inspired the mind of Lamar- 
tine when his words soothed the multitude. It is 
quite a different experiment to create the very sen- 
timent you must address, to place in a dramatic 
light the occasion you are called upon to celebrate, 
and from the calm tide of ordinary life to cause the 
spirit of the past to emerge in beauty. To canonize 
the departed hero and sage by enshrining their names 
in authentic and classic eulogy; to commemorate 
great historical events by causing them to reappear 
to the fancy, with the vast array of consequences 
that link them to the passing hour; to revive the 
sentiment of some time-worn anniversary in all its 
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pristine fervor; and plead effectively in behalf of a 
cause which has only intrinsic and impalpable claims 
upon attention, is an office to which only the highly 
cultivated and gifted orator is equal. He cannot 
trust to the mere artifices of rhetoric His audience 
wait in calm expectancy ; they are to be informed, 
reasoned with, convinced, aud, at length, warmed and 
and melted by his words. No sympathetic auditor 
fails, at such moments, especially when the occasion 





is important, and the orator of high repute, to fee! « 
thrill of suspense in his behalf; in the case of Everett 
this instantly gives place to a delightful confidence. 
He is so thoroughly self-possessed, so completely 
armed, that we listen or read, as we roam beside a 
noble stream, or through an autumnal wood, sure 
of a succession of pleasing objects, and an ever beau 
tiful and limitless perspective. 
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BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





In Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 
Of the old colonial time, 

May be found in prose the legend 
That is here set down in rhyme. 


A ship sailed from New Haven, 
And the keen and frosty airs, 
That filled her sails at parting, 
Were heavy with good men’s prayers. 


‘¢O Lord! if it be thy pleasure,”? 
Thus prayed the old divine, 

‘‘ To bury our friends in the ocean, 
Take them, for they are thine !?? 


But Master Lamberton muttered 
And under his breath said he— 

‘¢ This ship is so crank and wolty 
I fear our grave she will be !”? 


And the ships that came from England, 
When the winter months were gone, 
Brought no tidings of this vessel 
Nor of Master Lamberton. 


This put the people to praying 

That the Lord would let them héar 
What in his greater wisdom 

He had done with friends so dear. 


And at last their prayers were answered :— 
It was in the month of June, 





An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon; 


When steadily steering landward 
A ship was seen below, 

And they knew it was Lamberton, Master, 
Who sailed so long ago. 


On she came, with a cloud of canvas, 
Right against the wind that blew, 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 


Then fell her straining top-masts, 
Hanging tangled in the shrouds, 

And her sails were loosened and lifted, 
And blown away like clouds. 


And the masts, with all their rigging, 
Fell slowly one by one, 

And the hulk dilated and vanished, 
As a sea-mist in the sun! 


And the people, who saw this marvel, 
Each said unto his friend, 

That this was the mould of their vessel, 
And thus her tragic end. 


And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer, 
That to quiet their troubled spirits 
He had sent this Ship of Air. 
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Tur organ woke; first sounding deep andglow, 
As if it shook off sleep; then, swelling higher, 
Each note seemed leaping with triumphant fire ; 
Then with concentrate heat it seemed to glow; 
Then with quick, cutting, whizzing notes it shook 
The very heart: ’t is now a warbling flute, 
And now it trickles music like a brook, 
Dying and dying off till almost mute. 





Hark! what a pealing din—a sea of sound ! 
It seemed to burst asunder with a shock! 
The air appears to surge—the room to rock— 
As though the deep-mouthed earthquake writhed the 
ground. 
Such is the human heart, with every tone 
That grief, joy, passion, wrath, mirth, love and rapture 
own. 














NINETY DAYS. 


BY J. M. LEGARE. 


(Concluded from page 61.) 


TuaT militiamen are not the most orderly troops, 
and show some excitement at the beginning of field 
operations, is a matter not worth questioning. You 
and I, Green, (grandson of Green the martial grocer 
referred to in this history,) would be greatly fright- 
ened at first, in standing up considering at each puff 
of smoke from the enemy’s embrasures opposite, 
that it was the deliberate intention of the scamp 
who applied that match to kill one of us if he could, 
and no fear of law for assault before his eyes: and 
in consequence we would shout, and be brisk, and 
exhibit great blood-thirstiness in general, to disguise 
our real sentiments, which would be to be snug at 
home with our wives. But after the lapse of some 
hours we would feel no more alarm at the gyrations 
of the iron globes tumbling about, than when Jones 
cries ‘‘ look out!” after delivering his ball at your 
legs while you are setting up the pins for him at the 
howling saloon. 

Ensign George was himself frightened during his 
first day of service, as were most of his companions ; 
but the mess he belonged to breakfasted next morn- 
mg under cover of the redoubt, with better appetites 
than their womankind did at home, although Sir 
Henry Clinton had pushed his lines somewhat closer 
since first breaking ground, and ploughed up the sod 
more frequently with his spent round-shot. Of the 
two, the field position was preferable; the novelty 
of the thing over, there was not much to be done 
but load and fire to the best advantage consistent 
with their small amount of ammunition, and watch 
the progress of the enemy’s ditches, guard against 
storming parties, repair the redoubt—Sir Henry’s 
guns at point-blank gave abundant occupation of the 
latter sort—and bury their dead: people grow cal- 
lous to any thing, and while playing the game forget 
the stakes. 

The real wretchedness was behind, in the city. 
How many loving hearts were there wrung hourly, 
how many eyes were dry only through weariness 
of sorrow, how many prayers went up from inno- 
cent lips for papa’s well-being, who was perhaps 
even then struggling in the agonies of violent death, 
There was no becoming steeled, with them. 

Once in a while, a detachment ordered from one 
point to another, marched through the streets, wist- 
fully eyemmg the windows for familiar faces, and 
looking jaded and begrimed; some carts with 
wounded came along, stopping at unlucky doors, 
and causing a palpitation of hearts on either side 
the way until it was certain the wagon had passed 
and brought no mangled inmate for them that day. 
These were their sole sources of reliable informa- 
tion how the siege progressed, for the garrison was 





so disproportioned to the extent of fortifications, no 
man but on plea of the most urgent necessity could 
be spared from his post an hour. 

The redoubt stands to this day, in some places 
planted on the southern slope with peaceful corn, 
or broken through to afford egress or connect fields ; 
the fosse is choked or converted into drinking ponds 
for cattle, the palisade has long been gone, and boys 
play at sham-battle with bits of clay packed hard by 
the spades of their sires, on the eastern lunette look- 
ing toward the harbor. The great roads leading 
from the capital cross the old lines where the sharp- 
est of the fight was, but who of the fine ladies 
thronging in their carriages to the course in Feb- 
ruary, think, while passing the site, what weeping 
and anxiety was caused their great-grandmothers 
seventy years ago by the cannon-mounted mound. 
Ceres has disarmed Pallas; may she never come 
again to smite her shield in our midst, and move the 
old bells of St. Michael into pealing out another 
alarum such as ushered in the close of the Ninety 
Days. 

Coal, with others of his feather, every morning 
appeared at a safe distance in the rear of the garri- 
son, where they picked up such intelligence as they 
might, and retailed it to their mistresses on their re- 
turn; every morning it was incumbent on these 
spectators to retire more upon the city, as the Bri- 
tish trenches were pushed forward and their shot 
fell farther in, and after every reconnoitre of the 
sort, Coal’s stories were more extravagant. The 
eyes of that mendacious African were like to start 
out of their sockets with apprehension, for he sup- 
posed he would be certainly hanged if the city were 
taken, and his fears exaggerated all movements of 
the troops into a purpose of submission. One day 
a flag of truce was sent in, it was the third week of 
the siege, and the strait of the citizens for necessa- 
ries of life was such that there was some talk of 
a surrender. 

‘* Surrender!—pooh, pooh!” cried the veteran 
Moultrie, ‘‘I ’ll take the responsibility.”” And Coal 
looked upon him as the only brave man in garrison. 
The news of this protraction was the sole argument 
that brought him out of the wood-cellar to which he 
had retired precipitately on the first surmise of ca- 
pitulation, and besought his mistress, through the 
undaunted Mag, to suffer him to remain where he 
was until the storm had blown over a little. The 
ladies would have been totally without attendance 
but for old Mag, who, undisturbed in mind, sat and 
smoked her pipe all day in the kitchen, and cooked 
the family meals as if each one, as Coal suggested, 
might not be the last: there was not ame to cook, 
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for the pantries of every housewife in town were 
soon emptied to supply the need of the troops, and 
for purposes of economy two or more families of 
relatives usually lived together. The Hardens 
were quartered with Mrs. Wynn, and Mayhem’s 
fat aunt accompanied them; the fleshy lady emu- 
lated Coal during the above-mentioned alarm ; her 
idea of the purpose of the war was perhaps more 
confused than even Coal’s, including the belief that 
all prisoners would be given over to the Indians to 
kill and eat at their leisure, and reflected with hor- 
ror that her figure would commend her to notice at 
the first cannibal feast. It was with the utmost 
difficulty, and only after repeated promises not to 
reveal her hiding-place, she allowed herself to be 
drawn from beneath the trundle-bedstead where she 
had contrived to squeeze. Sudden frights were out 
of the question with one of her constitution; her 
panics were always the result of meditation arriving 
at a crisis, and she showed great steadiness of de- 
meanor in what were very trying circumstances to 
others. The most courageous ladies found occasion 
for trial of their nerves before the siege was over; 
shells and carcasses fell among the houses next the 
water, setting fire in their descent, and the fright- 
ened non-combatants retreated to the heart of the 
town for refuge : even here a chance missile occa- 
sionally spread death and terror on every side, and 
the ladies of the Wynn house became familiar 
enough with warlike sounds to distinguish the whizz 
of a bomb from the hissing flight of round-shot. 
The demeanor of the colonel’s widow at this time 
exercised a great influence over her present house- 
hold: since touching her husband’s sword, what 
strength of character she had began to appear. She 
felt she was doing her duty in sending her son into 
battle, and devoutly commending him to God’s care 
thrice a day, looked personal danger steadily in the 
face. If our sense of our duty was half as strong as 
yours, ladies, the world would be otherwise than it 
is to-day. 

Nelly surmised why she went quietly to her 
chamber when the cannonade at the Neck was 
more violent than usual, and longed to kneel with 
the mother of George and mingle their supplications 
together. While he was aiding in pointing cannon 
and sending death where every gap left another 
around some fireside across the ocean, these two 
fond women at home were trembling for his safety 
and praying for it, and had no ears for any other 
firing than that to which he was opposed. Both 
knew it would be useless to send Coal to ascertain 
facts, that patriot’s invention being more active than 
his courage; and but for a couple of visits made by 
the major, they would have remained ignorant of all 
they desired yet feared to know. 

The first of Major John’s appearances was about 
the middle of the siege, when he came to make a 
levy on Mrs. H’s provisions, leaving only enough to 
barely maintain the family; he was in high spirits 
then, and joked Clorinda about a certain Britisher, 
high in the besieging army, who, report said, had 
sworn to take the city as the only means of over- 





coming her cruel disdain; a sally which caused the 
romantic lady, who understood every jest literally, to 
wonder if she knew the monster, and to say, it was 
dreadful to live in such times, when common court- 
ship was n’t good enough for some people ; she wish- 
ed there was a nunnery in town, that she might take 
the veil at once and make herself a bride of heaven. 

Harden stepped into Mrs. Wynn’s round the cor- 
ner, before he returned, and there, under pretence of 
wishing to see her old friend particularly, Nelly 
accompanied him, She was not disappointed in the 
hope of hearing something of George, for the ma- 
jor’s errand was to gladden the heart of the widow, 
and he presently told such hurried anecdotes of the 
ensign’s daring, and especially of the difficulty with 
which himself and ascore of like Hotspurs had been 
dissuaded from an attempt to take Sir Henry pri- 
soner by night, and cut their way back to the city 
lines as best they might, that his two auditors were 
white and red by turns with admiration and alarm ; 
and the widow besought the major—as Nelly would 
have done if she dared, for it was in her heart—to 
see that the boy’s rashness led him into no useless 
danger. 

The second period of Harden’s presence was less 
cheerful; he looked haggard, and his clothes were 
much worn by hard service. The company to which 
he had attached himself had been performing night 
duty, patroling the seaward section of the town, and 
were now on their return to quarters. He stopped 
only a few moments to have a wound in the shoulder 
dressed, and finding his own house empty, guessed 
where they had gone, and found them accordingly 
He kept up a good countenance nevertheless, and 
when Mrs. H. imagining her evil anticipations real- 
ized, and forgetting in her haste the major came on 
his own legs, cried out, 

‘Oh dear, dea: ! I told you it would be so; I knew 
I should have him brought home a corpse one day,”’ 
he put his sound arm over her shoulders and said, 
with a laugh, but quite affectionately, 

“« No, no, Kitty, oldlady, you ’re not a widow yet.”’ 

Nell on this occasion thought less perhaps of 


- George than she had since their parting; the sight 


of the bloodied shirt-sleeve made her pale, but while 
her mother was exclaiming, she had procured water 
and bandages, and began tending the bruised limb, 
asking, meanwhile, if it hurt much, and how it hap- 
pened, in a voice that trembled a very little. 

‘*Pooh!” the major responded, stoutly; “it’s 
only a scratch—a splinter from a gun-carriage made 
it. You’d laugh at my having it dressed at all, 
if you saw the way men’s heads are knocked off 
sometimes, Nell. 

An unlucky speech of the major’s, for it imme- 
diately suggested to his young surgeen the idea of a 
certain fair forehead and handsome eyes, served in 
that way, and distracted her attention from what 
she was about. 

‘Whew !” the patient ejaculated, screwing up his 
mouth, “that hurts, Nell;” and his daughter, with 
an inward pang for her forgetfulness, bent her whole 
mind to her task. 
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BY J. M. LEGARE, 


(Concluded from page 61.) 


TuatT militiamen are not the most orderly troops, 
and show some excitement et the beginning of field 
operations, is a matter not worth questioning. You 
and I, Green, (grandson of Green the martial grocer 
referred to in this history,) would be greatly fright- 
ened at first, in standing up considering at each puff 
of smoke from the enemy’s embrasures opposite, 
that it was the deliberate intention of the scamp 
who applied that match to kill one of us if he could, 
and no fear of law for assault before his eyes: and 
in consequence we would shout, and be brisk, and 
exhibit great blood-thirstiness in general, to disguise 
our real sentiments, which would be to be snug at 
home with our wives. But after the lapse of some 
hours we would feel no more alarm at the gyrations 
of the iron globes tumbling about, than when Jones 
cries ‘look out!” after delivering his ball at your 
legs while you are setting up the pins for him at the 
howling saloon. 

Ensign George was himself frightened during his 
first day of service, as were most of his companions ; 
but the mess he belonged to breakfasted next morn- 
mg under cover of the redoubt, with better appetites 
than their womankind did at home, although Sir 
Henry Clinton had pushed his lines somewhat closer 
since first breaking ground, and ploughed up the sod 
more frequently with his spent round-shot. Of the 
two, the field position was preferable; the novelty 
of the thing over, there was not much to be done 
but load and fire to the best advantage consistent 
with their small amount of ammunition, and watch 
the progress of the enemy’s ditches, guard against 
storming parties, repair the redoubt—Sir Henry’s 
guns at point-blank gave abundant occupation of the 
latter sort—and bury their dead: people grow cal- 
lous to any thing, and while playing the game forget 
the stakes. 

The real wretchedness was behind, in the city. 
How many loving hearts were there wrung hourly, 


so disproportioned to the extent of fortifications, no 
man but on plea of the most urgent necessity could 
be spared from his post an hour. 

The redoubt stands to this day, in some places 
planted on the southern slope with peaceful corn, 
or broken through to afford egress or connect fields ; 
the fosse is choked or converted into drinking ponds 
for cattle, the palisade has long been gone, and boys 
play at sham-battle with bits of clay packed hard by 
the spades of their sires, on the eastern lunette look- 
ing toward the harbor. The great roads leading 
from the capital cross the old lines where the sharp- 
est of the fight was, but who of the fine ladies 
thronging in their carriages to the course in Feb- 
ruary, think, while passing the site, what weeping 
and anxiety was caused their great-grandmothers 
seventy years ago by the cannon-mounted mound. 
Ceres has disarmed Pallas; may she never come 
again to smite her shield in our midst, and move the 
old bells of St. Michael into pealing out another 
alarum such as ushered in the close of the Ninety 
Days. 

Coal, with others of his feather, every morning 
appeared at a safe distance in the rear of the garri- 
son, where they picked up such intelligence as they 
might, and retailed it to their mistresses on their re- 
turn; every morning it was incumbent on these 
spectators to retire more upon the city, as the Bri- 
tish trenches were pushed forward and their shot 
fell farther in, and after every reconnoitre of the 
sort, Coal’s stories were more extravagant. The 
eyes of that mendacious African were like to start 
out of their sockets with apprehension, for he sup- 
posed he would be certainly hanged if the city were 
taken, and his fears exaggerated all movements of 
the troops into a purpose of submission. One day 
a flag of truce was sent in, it was the third week of 
the siege, and the strait of the citizens for necessa- 
ries of life was such that there was some talk of 
a surrender. 


how many eyes were dry only through weariness 
of sorrow, how many prayers went up from inno- 
cent lips for papa’s well-being, who was perhaps 
even then struggling in the agonies of violent death, 
There was no becoming steeled, with them. 

Once in a while, a detachment ordered from one 
point to another, marched through the streets, wist- 


‘‘ Surrender !—pooh, pooh!” cried the veteran 
Moultrie, ‘“‘I ’ll take the responsibility.””> And Coal 
looked upon him as the only brave man in garrison. 
The news of this protraction was the sole argument 
that brought him out of the wood-cellar to which he 
had retired precipitately on the first surmise of ca- 
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fully eyemg the windows for familiar faces, and 
lookmg jaded and begrimed; some carts with 
wounded came along, stopping at unlucky doors, 
and causing a palpitation of hearts on either side 
the way until it was certain the wagon had passed 
and brought no mangled inmate for them that day. 
These were their sole sources of reliable informa- 
tion how the siege progressed, for the garrison was 





pitulation, and besought his mistress, through the 
undaunted Mag, to suffer him to remain where he 
was until the storm had blown over a little. The 
ladies would have been totally without attendance 
but for old Mag, who, undisturbed in mind, sat and 
smoked her pipe all day in the kitchen, and cooked 
the family meals as if each one, as Coal suggested, 
might not be the last : there was not ase to cook, 
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for the pantries of every housewife. in town were 
soon emptied to supply the need of the troops, and 
for purposes of economy two or more families of 
relatives usually lived together. The Hardens 
were quartered with Mrs. Wynn, and Mayhem’s 
fat aunt accompanied them; the fleshy lady emu- 
lated Coal during the above-mentioned alarm ; her 
idea of the purpose of the war was perhaps more 
confused than even Coal’s, including the belief that 
all prisoners would be given over to the Indians to 
kill and eat at their leisure, and reflected with hor- 
ror that her figure would commend her to notice at 
the first cannibal feast. It was with the utmost 
difficulty, and only after repeated promises not to 
reveal her hiding-place, she allowed herself to be 
drawn from beneath the trundle-bedstead where she 
had contrived to squeeze. Sudden frights were out 
of the question with one of her constitution; her 
panics were always the result of meditation arriving 
at a crisis, and she showed great steadiness of de- 
meanor in what were very trying circumstances to 
others. The most courageous ladies found occasion 
for trial of their nerves before the siege was over; 
shells and carcasses fell among the houses next the 
water, setting fire in their descent, and the fright- 
ened non-combatants retreated to the heart of the 
town for refuge : even here a chance missile occa~- 
sionally spread death and terror on every side, and 
the ladies of the Wynn house became familiar 
enough with warlike sounds to distinguish the whizz 
of a bomb from the hissing flight of round-shot. 
The demeanor of the colonel’s widow at this time 
exercised a great influence over her present house- 
hold: since touching her husband’s sword, what 
strength of character she had began to appear. She 
felt she was doing her duty in sending her son into 
battle, and devoutly commending him to God’s care 
thrice a day, looked personal danger steadily in the 
face. If our sense of our duty was half as strong as 
yours, ladies, the world would be otherwise than it 
is to-day. 

Nelly surmised why she went quietly to her 
chamber when the cannonade at the Neck was 
more violent than usual, and longed to kneel with 
the mother of George and mingle their supplications 
together. While he was aiding in pointing cannon 
and sending death where every gap left another 
around some fireside across the ocean, these two 
fond women at home were trembling for his safety 
and praying for it, and had no ears for any other 
firing than that to which he was opposed. Both 
knew it would be useless to send Coal to ascertain 
facts, that patriot’s invention being more active than 
his courage ; and but for a couple of visits made by 
the major, they would have remained ignorant of all 
they desired yet feared to know. 

The first of Major John’s appearances was about 
the middle of the siege, when he came to make a 
levy on Mrs. H’s provisions, leaving only enough to 
barely maintain the family; he was in high spirits 
then, and joked Clorinda about a certain Britisher, 
high in the besieging army, who, report said, had 
sworn to take the city as the only means of over- 





coming her cruel disdain; a sally which caused the 
romantic lady, who understood every jest literally, to 
wonder if she knew the monster, and to say, it was 
dreadful to live in such times, when common court- 
ship was n’t good enough for some people ; she wish- 
ed there was a nunnery in town, that she might take 
the veil at once and make herself a bride of heaven. 

Harden stepped into Mrs. Wyna’s round the cor- 
ner, before he returned, and there, under pretence of 
wishing to see her old friend particularly, Nelly 
accompanied him, She was not disappointed in the 
hope of hearing something of George, for the ma- 
jor’s errand was to gladden the heart of the widow, 
and he presently told such hurried anecdotes of the 
ensign’s daring, and especially of the difficulty with 
which himself and ascore of like Hotspurs had been 
dissuaded from an attempt to take Sir Henry pri- 
soner by night, and cut their way back to the city 
lines as best they might, that his two auditors were 
white and red by turns with admiration and alarm ; 
and the widow besought the major—as Nelly would 
have done if she dared, for it was in her heart—to 
see that the boy’s rashness led him into no useless 
danger. 

The second period of Harden’s presence was less 
cheerful; he looked haggard, and his clothes were 
much worn by hard service. The company to which 
he had attached himself had been performing night 
duty, patroling the seaward section of the town, and 
were now on their return to quarters. He stopped 
only a few moments to have a wound in the shoulder 
dressed, and finding his own house empty, guessed 
where they had gone, and found them accordingly 
He kept up a good countenance nevertheless, and 
when Mrs. H. imagining her evil anticipations real- 
ized, and forgetting in her haste the major came on 
his own legs, cried out, 

‘‘ Oh dear, dear ! I told you it would be so; I knew 
I should have him brought home a corpse one day,’’ 
he put his sound arm over her shoulders and said, 
with a laugh, but quite affectionately, 

“‘ No, no, Kitty, old lady, you ’re not a widow yet.”’ 

Nell on this occasion thought less perhaps of 
George than she had since their parting; the sight 
of the bloodied shirt-sleeve made her pale, but while 
her mother was exclaiming, she had procured water 
and bandages, and began tending the bruised limb, 
asking, meanwhile, if it hurt much, and how it hap- 
pened, in a voice that trembled a very little. 

“Pooh!” the major responded, stoutly; ‘it’s 
only a scratch—a splinter from a gun-carriage made 
it. You’d laugh at my having it dressed at all, 
if you saw the way men’s heads are knocked off 
sometimes, Nell. 

An unlucky speech of the major’s, for it imme- 
diately suggested to his young surgeon the idea of a 
certain fair forehead and handsome eyes, served in 
that way, and distracted her attention from what 
she was about. 

‘“‘ Whew !” the patient ejaculated, screwing up his 
mouth, ‘“‘that hurts, Nell;”’ and his daughter, with 
an inward pang for her forgetfulness, bent her whole 
mind to her task. 
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BY J. M. LEGARE,. 


(Concluded from page 61.) 


TuatT militiamen are not the most orderly troops, 
and show some excitement at the beginning of field 
operations, is a matter not worth questioning. You 
and I, Green, (grandson of Green the mariial grocer 
referred to in this history,) would be greatly fright- 
ened at first, in standing up considering at each puff 
of smoke from the enemy’s embrasures opposite, 
that it was the deliberate intention of the scamp 
who applied that match to kill one of us if he could, 
and no fear of law for assault before his eyes: and 
in consequence we would shout, and be brisk, and 
exhibit great blood-thirstiness in general, to disguise 
our real sentiments, which would be to be snug at 
home with our wives. But after the lapse of some 
hours we would feel no more alarm at the gyrations 
of the iron globes tumbling about, than when Jones 
cries ‘‘ look out!” after delivering his ball at your 
legs while you are setting up the pins for him at the 
howling saloon. 

Ensign George was himself frightened during his 
first day of service, as were most of his companions ; 
but the mess he belonged to breakfasted next morn- 
mg under cover of the redoubt, with better appetites 
than their womankind did at home, although Sir 
Henry Clinton had pushed his lines somewhat closer 
since first breaking ground, and ploughed up the sod 
more frequently with his spent round-shot. Of the 
two, the field position was preferable; the novelty 
of the thing over, there was not much to be done 
but load and fire to the best advantage consistent 
with their small amount of ammunition, and watch 
the progress of the enemy’s ditches, guard against 
storming parties, repair the redoubt—Sir Henry’s 
guns at point-blank gave abundant occupation of the 
latter sort—and bury their dead: people grow cal- 
lous to any thing, and while playing the game forget 
the stakes. 

The real wretchedness was behind, in the city. 
How many loving hearts were there wrung hourly, 
how many eyes were dry only through weariness 
of sorrow, how many prayers went up from inno- 
cent lips for papa’s well-being, who was perhaps 
even then struggling in the agonies of violent death, 
There was no becoming steeled, with them. 

Once in a while, a detachment ordered from one 
point to another, marched through the streets, wist- 
fully eyemg the windows for familiar faces, and 
looking jaded and begrimed; some carts with 
wounded came along, stopping at unlucky doors, 
and causing a palpitation of hearts on either side 
the way until it was certain the wagon had passed 
and brought no mangled inmate for them that day. 
These were their sole sources of reliable informa- 
tion how the siege progressed, for the garrison was 





so disproportioned to the extent of fortifications, no 
man but on plea of the most urgent necessity could 
be spared from his post an hour. 

The redoubt stands to this day, in some places 
planted on the southern slope with peaceful corn, 
or broken through to afford egress or connect fields ; 
the fosse is choked or converted into drinking ponds 
for cattle, the palisade has long been gone, and boys 
play at sham-battle with bits of clay packed hard by 
the spades of their sires, on the eastern lunette look- 
ing toward the harbor. The great roads leading 
from the capital cross the old lines where the sharp- 
est of the fight was, but who of the fine ladies 
thronging in their carriages to the course in Feb- 
ruary, think, while passing the site, what weeping 
and anxiety was caused their great-grandmothers 
seventy years ago by the cannon-mounted mound. 
Ceres has disarmed Pallas; may she never come 
again to smite her shield in our midst, and move the 
old bells of St. Michael into pealing out another 
alarum such as ushered in the close of the Ninety 
Days. 

Coal, with others of his feather, every morning 
appeared at a safe distance in the rear of the garri- 
son, where they picked up such intelligence as they 
might, and retailed it to their mistresses on their re- 
turn; every morning it was incumbent on these 
spectators to retire more upon the city, as the Bri- 
tish trenches were pushed forward and their shot 
fell farther in, and after every reconnoitre of the 
sort, Coal’s stories were more extravagant. The 
eyes of that mendacious African were like to start 
out of their sockets with apprehension, for he sup- 
posed he would be certainly hanged if the city were 
taken, and his fears exaggerated all movements of 
the troops into a purpose of submission. One day 
a flag of truce was sent in, it was the third week of 
the siege, and the strait of the citizens for necessa- 
ries of life was such that there was some talk of 
a surrender. 

‘‘ Surrender !—pooh, pooh!’ cried the veteran 
Moultrie, ‘‘I’ll take the responsibility.”” And Coal 
looked upon him as the only brave man in garrison. 
The news of this protraction was the sole argument 
that brought him out of the wood-cellar to which he 
had retired precipitately on the first surmise of ca- 
pitulation, and besought his mistress, through the 
undaunted Mag, to suffer him to remain where he 
was until the storm had blown over a little. The 
ladies would have been totally without attendance 
but for old Mag, who, undisturbed in mind, sat and 
smoked her pipe all day in the kitchen, and cooked 
the family meals as if each one, as Coal suggested, 
might not be the last: there was not much to cook, 
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for the pantries of every housewife in town were 
soon emptied to supply the need of the troops, and 
for purposes of economy two or more families of 
relatives usually lived together. The Hardens 
were quartered with Mrs. Wynn, and Mayhem’s 
fat aunt accompanied them; the fleshy lady emu- 
lated Coal during the above-mentioned alarm ; her 
idea of the purpose of the war was perhaps more 
confused than even Coal’s, including the belief that 
all prisoners would be given over to the Indians to 
kill and eat at their leisure, and reflected with hor- 
ror that her figure would commend her to notice at 
the first cannibal feast. It was with the utmost 
difficulty, and only after repeated promises not to 
reveal her hiding-place, she allowed herself to be 
drawn from beneath the trundle-bedstead where she 
had contrived to squeeze. Sudden frights were out 
of the question with one of her constitution; her 
panics were always the result of meditation arriving 
at a crisis, and she showed great steadiness of de- 
meanor in what were very trying circumstances to 
others. The most courageous ladies found occasion 
for trial of their nerves before the siege was over; 
shells and carcasses fell among the houses next the 
water, setting fire in their descent, and the fright- 
ened non-combatants retreated to the heart of the 
town for refuge : even here a chance missile occa- 
sionally spread death and terror on every side, and 
the ladies of the Wynn house became familiar 
enough with warlike sounds to distinguish the whizz 
of a bomb from the hissing flight of round-shot. 
The demeanor of the colonel’s widow at this time 
exercised a great influence over her present house- 
hold: since touching her husband’s sword, what 
strength of character she had began to appear. She 
felt she was doing her duty in sending her son into 
battle, and devoutly commending him to God’s care 
thrice a day, looked personal danger steadily in the 
face. If our sense of our duty was half as strong as 
yours, ladies, the world would be otherwise than it 
is to-day. 

Nelly surmised why she went quietly to her 
chamber when the cannonade at the Neck was 
more violent than usual, and longed to kneel with 
the mother of George and mingle their supplications 
together. While he was aiding in ‘pointing cannon 
and sending death where every gap left another 
around some fireside across the ocean, these two 
fond women at home were trembling for his safety 
and praying for it, and had no ears for any other 
firing than that to which he was opposed. Both 
knew it would be useless to send Coal to ascertain 
facts, that patriot’s invention being more active than 
his courage ; and but for a couple of visits made by 
the major, they would have remained ignorant of all 
they desired yet feared to know. 

The first of Major John’s appearances was about 
the middle of the siege, when he came to make a 
levy on Mrs. H’s provisions, leaving only enough to 
barely maintain the family; he was in high spirits 
then, and joked Clorinda about a certain Britisher, 
high in the besieging army, who, report said, had 
sworn to take the city as the only means of over- 





coming her cruel disdain; a sally which caused the 
romantic lady, who understood every jest literally, to 
wonder if she knew the monster, and to say, it was 
dreadful to live in such times, when common court- 
ship was n’t good enough for some people ; she wish- 
ed there was a nunnery in town, that she might take 
the veil at once and make herself a bride of heaven. 

Harden stepped into Mrs. Wynn’s round the cor- 
ner, before he returned, and there, under pretence of 
wishing to see her old friend particularly, Nelly 
accompanied him, She was not disappointed in the 
hope of hearing something of George, for the ma- 
jor’s errand was to gladden the heart of the widow, 
and he presently told such hurried anecdotes of the 
ensign’s daring, and especially of the difficulty with 
which himself and ascore of like Hotspurs had been 
dissuaded from an attempt to take Sir Henry pri- 
soner by night, and cut their way back to the city 
lines as best they might, that his two auditors were 
white and red by turns with admiration and alarm ; 
and the widow besought the major—as Nelly would 
have done if she dared, for it was in her heart—to 
see that the boy’s rashness led him into no useless 
danger. 

The second period of Harden’s presence was less 
cheerful; he looked haggard, and his clothes were 
much worn by hard service. The company to which 
he had attached himself had been performing night 
duty, patroling the seaward section of the town, and 
were now on their return to quarters. He stopped 
only a few moments to have a wound in the shoulder 
dressed, and finding his own house empty, guessed 
where they had gone, and found them accordingly 
He kept up a good countenance nevertheless, and 
when Mrs. H. imagining her evil anticipations real- 
ized, and forgetting in her haste the major came on 
his own legs, cried out, 

‘‘ Oh dear, dear ! I told you it would be so; I knew 
I should have him brought home a corpse one day,”’ 
he put his sound arm over her shoulders and said, 
with a laugh, but quite affectionately, 

“ No, no, Kitty, old lady, you ’re not a widow yet.” 

Nell on this occasion thought less perhaps of 


+ George than she had since their parting; the sight 


of the bloodied shirt-sleeve made her pale, but while 
her mother was exclaiming, she had procured water 
and bandages, and began tending the bruised limb, 
asking, meanwhile, if it hurt much, and how it hap- 
pened, in a voice that trembled a very little. 

‘Pooh!’ the major responded, stoutly; ‘it’s 
only a scratch—a splinter from a gun-carriage made 
it. You’d laugh at my having it dressed at all, 
if you saw the way men’s heads are knocked off 
sometimes, Nell. 

An unlucky speech of the major’s, for it imme- 
diately suggested to his young surgeen the idea of a 
certain fair forehead and handsome eyes, served in 
that way, and distracted her attention from what 
she was about. 

‘Whew !”’ the patient ejaculated, screwing up his 
mouth, ‘that hurts, Nell;” and his daughter, with 
an inward pang for her forgetfulness, bent her whole 
mind to her task. 
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Harden was less inclined this time to talk about 
the ensign, or rather, as he said, the lieutenant now, 
his next above having gone off mess. 

‘Gone !’’ the ladies exclaimed, or two of them at 
least, in a breath; they were thinking at the mo- 
ment of some safer post to which the former lieu- 
tenant had been sent and to which George might 
also go next in order, 

‘‘ Why, yes,’? Harden replied, “the poor fellow, 
Smithson—you remember him, Nell—had no choice 
with his body cut in half by a thirty-two.” 

Both hearts sunk ; death seemed nearer their dar- 
ling in taking his senior officer, whose position he 
now held. ‘How long would he hold it? Good 
heavens! even while they were speaking, he might 
be stretched in his blood !”’ 

It was wonderful how the fancies of these loving 
hearts ran in couple ; except only that occasionally 
the widow’s cheek glowed when she thought of her 
George likely to prove himself one day a great 
patriot and soldier, whereas poor Nell never once 
thought of glory, or the salvation of the country, 
and prayed for nothing elise than that she might be 
allowed to make amends to him for all her former fri- 
volity and oppression. Nell was not the same girl 
she had been before the first explosion of artillery 
rattled the casements of the city ; childish things had 
passed away from her; she had not the heart now to 
muse of any thing foreign to George, and she never 
wearied of reproaching herself for her conduct to 
him on that morning when but for the merciful inter- 
position of Heaven—so she devoutly named it, and 
who can say otherwise?—she would have parted 
from him with affected coldness, perhaps never to 
meet again. She could not understand her own ac- 
tions at this distance; was he not better, handsomer, 
wiser than herself? and yet she had presumed to 
trifle with his love; love, too, such as any woman 
might be honored by. Oh! if she had only to live 
the few past months over, how differently she would 
act. Which is precisely what we all say in our 
penitent moods, but which of us would really do? 

With something, and that something a subject for 
constant reflection, in common, these two ladies, de- 
spite their disparity in age, felt drawn together; 
perhaps Nell naturally attached herself to the dearest 
relative of George, and endeavored to make amends 
for recent sins against the latter. It was equally 
natural for the widow to feel kindly toward the only 
member of her present family who possessed any 
command over her nervous system, and aided in the 
performance of many duties devolving on the stately 
lady in the absence of her usual household ; for poor 
Clorinda and Mrs. Harden could do nothing during 
the day but tremble, and wander about the dwelling 
with a constant sense of weakness in the knees, and 
confide their woful anticipations to each other ; both 
fell away in flesh, but as this rather improved the 
maiden lady’s personal appearance, and she was 
aware of it, the loss only served to increase her 
fears in the event of the taking the city by storm. 
George’s mother was a stately lady even under pre- 
sent circumstances; there was infinitely more of it 
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in her bearing than her heart; but as the exterior is 
what general observers must needs form an opinion 
from, she had a reputation for pride inconsistent 
with some of her acts of womanly humility in pri- 
vate. Habit is very nearly invincible, and Nature 
quite so in nine cases out of ten—and the widow 
of the colonel never thought of correcting what it is 
more than likely she was unaware of. To George 
she was always unbent, a fond, single-minded wo- 
man, forgetful of herself in solicitude for him ; it was 
a wonder he turned out as well as he did; and next 
to George, there was no one who saw more of her 
true character than Nelly Harden, the long avowed 
favorite of her son. 

** They are like brother and sister,’”’ she used to 
say to the major’s spouse. ‘‘ My son calls her no- 
thing else to me.”’ 

Which was literally true, for George was not 
better than most children, and had a few secrets, as 
what child has not, he preferred keeping to himself. 
When he carried apples to school, and. they took 
alternate bites under cover of their pine-desk, or 
painted the wood-cuts in her geography in water- 
colors, in accordance with their combined taste, 
there was little doubt they merely filled the places 
mutually of brother and sister, a want which any 
single child with ordinary capacity for loving, may 
acknowledge. But ina year or two after this, George, 
inspired by a volume of Froissart, called himself her 
knight-errant, and wrote some doggerel verses which 
she usually found between the leaves of her school- 
books, and afterward—late in life, I mean, when the 
man’s memory had become a palimpsest of past 
events—showed them to him carefully preserved in 
her desk ; although, of course, he absolutely refused 
to believe he had ever composed such nonsense. 
Pooh! the idea of his doing it! he had come to be a 
lieutenant-colonel by that time, with one arm, and 
held a seat for life, to all intent, in the State Senate. 

Perhaps a more faithful lover than George never 
existed; during his whole school career he fell in 
love but twice, to the exclusion of Nelly from his 
heart, and not once, after boyhood began to merge 
into something more to be depended on. But Nell 
was, like all girls, not at all averse to flirting, and 
being quite pretty, was ardently loved it is impos- 
sible to say how many times during her career. Mrs. 
Wynn saw this much; indeed, Nell took care tobe 
never more coquettish with her admirers and sisterly 
toward George, than when George’s mother was 
present, and suspected nothing. She never dreamed 
his occasional high spirits, or more frequent moping 
and determination to go to sea before the mast, had 
any origin in the treatment of the little coquette. But 
Mrs. Wynn was not quite wanting in feminine saga- 
city ; she must have been, not to divine Nell’s secret 
from the change in that young lady’s character while 
domesticated with her ; her heart yearned to put her 
arms about the pale, quiet girl, and say to her, ‘* Tell 
me, my child, what I know is in your heart, and let 
us share our anxieties and hopes together.” 

For it never entered this mother’s thoughts to be 
jealous of her George’s secrets; he would certainly 
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tell her all about it after a while—the poor fellow 
was too bashful or undecided to make any disclosures 
yet; and Nelly, seeing only the calm exterior of her 
hostess, avoided the subject of which of a!l others 
she longed to talk and unburden her mind. But an 
end to this mutual restraint was soon to be brought 
about without the lieutenant’s intervention. 

The cannonading was at its height; the stunning 
roar of guns encircled the devoted city, Mayhem’s 
aunt and her friend were in their usual state of agi- 
tation in the basement, their favorite retreat while 
danger was abroad; and Nell, as she was many 
times a day, praying for the blood-thirsty George. 
But where was the colonel’s widow, when the 
house was jarred to its base, glasses shattered, anda 
sound overhead as if the roof were tumbling in? 
Nell asked herseif the question in the terror of that 
moment, and flew up the broad stair, thinking only 
of somebody’s mother. The landing above was 
strewed with bits of glass and splintered wood from 
the cupola which a chance ball had riddled; and 
while the girl’s heart was still fluttering, the object 
of her search appeared descending the higher steps 
unhurt. 

‘*] knew you had gone to the cupola to look out 
and feared every thing,’’ Nell said, forgetting all the 
other’s stateliness, and putting her arms around her 
dear friend. There was little of it in the widow at 
the time, she leaned heavily on her scarcely stronger 
assistant, and the pair entered the former’s chamber 
which was near by; once there, George’s mother 
sat down and removed her close cap, and Nelly saw 
with alarm a few drops of blood on her gray hair. 

‘*¢ It is not much,’ she answered to Nell’s fright- 
ened look. ‘I had happily left the cupola a mo- 
ment before it was shattered ; this was caused merely 
by a splinter from the frame.’’ A supposition pre- 
sently verified by her young friend, who washed and 
dressed the wound and saw her hostess safely upon 
the bed, which by good luck was not so high as 
Mrs. Harden’s. Then she ran down toreassure the 
garrison in the basement who had been impressed 
with the belief the British were entering the house 
through the roof; Clorinda had made a feeble effort 
at hiding behind a fire-screen which concealed, per- 
haps, one-sixth of her person. Nell’s presence re- 
assured them. 

‘‘T declare, I feel so weak I couldn’t walk across 
the floor,’’ Mrs. H. said, shaking her head in a help- 
less manner. “ Nell, my dear, ifshe wants gruel or 
any thing of that sort made, I will do it if I have to 
creep to the fire-place. But had n’t she better come 
down where it’s safe ?”’ 

‘“T don’t think she would leave her own room, 
if they were firing at the house, mamma,’’ Nell 
replied, smiling. ‘ But there is no great danger 
there, especially after night—and I intend to sit by 
her bed-side.’? 

‘‘ Dear, dear! what a venturesome girl !’’ Mrs. H. 
uttered, in much distress. Clorinda, however, came 
to her assistance. 

‘‘ Lor!’ that lady exclaimed ; she esteemed herself 
unrivaled in nursing, and perhaps was a little ashamed 





of her recent figure behind the screen; ‘there aint 
any danger to speak of, after night. I’ll be up there 
myself in an hour’s time to help Miss Nelly.’ 

** Oh, pray don’t!’’ Nell responded quickly. “ Dear 
mamma, persuade her to remain with you here ; 
Mrs. Wyun is not sick enough really to need more 
than myself,’? which was very true; it was even 
problematical whether she needed any attendance 
at all; but Nell seemed soto have set her heart upon 
it, that the patient surrendered at discretion, a thing 
she might not have done had Clorinda come up, as 
she threatened, and read Rolando by the night-lamp 
to compose her nerves—for novel-reading was, of 
course, out of the question during the day. 

The widow smiled faintly in acquiescing in the 
arrangement; she thought probably the girl’s affec- 
tion was not wholly for her own sake, but how 
could she quarrel with any one for loving her for 
George’s. Let no one take exception to a little 
self-interest Which serves also to benefit another ; 
heaven help us, we are every one, I am afraid, sel- 
fish enough to frighten our own hearts, if we analyze 
closely—thoughtful of ourselves even in our chari- 
ties. And George’s portrait hung in the room. 

It was not too large nor too high to be taken down 
from its nail over the mantle-shelf. So Nelly 
thought, wistfully, with her eyes fixed upon it when 
the widow was asleep, and the light placed to fall 
on the boyish likeness; it should have been on the 
hearth. Just as she remembered him at school, 
when he wrote her praises in lame verse; they were 
very beautiful to her nevertheless—yet how like the 
handsome fellow who was one day to be her hus- 
band. What would she not give to have a likeness 
of him like that, to hang in her own room at home ; 
or, better still, small enough to wear next her heart. 
He was to be her husband, and nobody but herself 
would know if she looked at it closer; with which 
thought she stole to the fire-place. 

“Tt is not too heavy to take down,’’ Nell repeated 
to herself—and the painting was noiselessly dis- 
placed. 

It is so customary with people to call whatever 
they have no sympathy with, nonsense, that no re- 
spectable and proper person of middle age can care 
a rush for the illusions of a girl of sixteen. Nelly 
thought and did many fond and perhaps foolish 
things, gazing on that pleasant face on the canvas, 
which all of us who are married and passed the 
giddy season, would feel incumbent on us to under- 
value in mixed society, and which can have no 
place in this history of warlike events. One thing 
only must be recorded, that after the third displace- 
ment, the heroine, of the present story, with the 
portrait still resting on her knee, fell softly into 
dreams from which the accustomed discharge of 
cannon awoke her rudely at daybreak. 

George’s mother was already awake; her mild 
eyes met Nell’s as they opened, and caused the 
forehead of the culprit to flush and stoop lower and 
lower over the cause of her confusion. 

‘‘ Nell,” the voice from the bed then and there 
kindly called, ‘come to me, my child.” 
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And Nell went, and was folded in the arms held 
up to receive her. 

**T thought as much,” the elder said, gently. ‘I 
have long thought so, and it makes me very happy 
for George’s sake as well as mine, tolook upon you 
as a future daughter?’ She said it half interro- 
gatively, for she was not quite certain yet whether 
it might not have been only a brother’s portrait, 
George’s schoolmate held. Simple soul! 

‘“*T suppose so,’’ came faintly from the face hidden 
in the pillow; nothing could have induced her to 
expose the blushing features to view. But the 
widow, who had loved earnestly in her day, and still 
treasured the memory of the brave colonel fresh and 
fast in her heart of hearts, remembered how she 
would best have:been coaxed into confidence, and 
spoke accordingly. All George’s sayings and doings 
having any relation to her listener, were recalled ; 
and how very, very glad she was, she said at the 
end, to have George’s treasure near her, with whom 
all his perils and plans might be talked over. It was 
necessary to use no little homely eloquence and di- 
plomacy, to induce the lifting of that young head, 
but at last the hot face, looking both tearful and 
smiling; was supported on one hand opposite the sym- 
pathizing speaker, and these two women talked to- 
gether of things that made even the cannonading for 
a brief time forgotten. Nelly showed how wicked 
she had been; she termed it so, and doubtless quite 
honestly, for every day her humility and affection 
had seemed to increase; and the events of the last 
interview were not omitted. She reaped the re- 
ward of her confidence in the course of that and the 
ensuing day, inthe sight of a great number of relics 
of their common saint, which it cannot afford the 
least satisfaction to the reader to have enumerated, 
much less quoted, where quotation would be 
possible; indeed, the school compositions, were 
very stupid productions even for a a boy, what- 
ever the pair of biased critics may have inclined 
to believe. But best of all was a gift from George’s 
mother, than which nothing in the wide world 
would have pleased her more, and which I need 
only say to the acute reader, was taken from a 
private drawer and transferred to over Nell’s 
heart, where it remaimed day and night, save during 
short visits to her lips in private—to be perfectly 
understood. 

It was agreed, of course, to communicate every 
thing that had transpired to Nell’s mother; but after 
the failure of many attempts to introduce the sub- 
ject during brief absences of Clorinda—common 
feeling had made these ladies inseparable of late— 
the question was suffered to lie on the table until 
the siege should end one way or another. It would 
have been a marvel if poor Mrs. Harden had been 
brought to direct her thoughts to any subject foreign 
to explosions and combustion by any amount of talk- 
ing; when relieved from a sense of imminent peril 
to Nell and herself by cessation of the cannonade, 
her mind immediately reverted to the jars of pre- 
serves and china service on the top shelf of her 
pantry. 





‘‘ Dear, dear !’’ she repeated any number of times 
to Mayhem’s aunt, whose movable property being 
for the most part buried, had room in her ample 
bosom for unlimited sympathy, “if a bomb-shell 
were to fall in our house, as it did in Mrs. Green’s, 
we would have to breakfast off of common blue- 
ware the longest day we lived.”’ 

This was not by any means the only probable 
mishap she took occasion to bewail to Clorinda, but 
perhaps it was the most frequently repeated; ana 
one evening she uttered pretty much the presenti- 
ment cited above, with the addition of what a round 
sum the set had cost the major, in the hearing of the 
editor of the Patriotic Gazette, formerly Provincial 
Gazette, a masculine lady standing before the fire- 
place, although the screen was up, with her hands 
under the folds of her gown, muchas the little editor 
proper, now wearing a knapsack at the lines, would 
have stood, with his skirts divided. Clapham was 
the name she took when submitting her neck to the 
yoke of matrimony, but she preferred being called 
Mrs. Jack, her Christian name being Joanna, be- 
cause her husband’s familiar was Gil. 

“ Jack and Gil went up a hill,” she used to say, 
with her strong voice; ‘and its the right motto for 
newspaper folks who ’ve a living to make.” 

It was not much of a living in a pecuniary way, 
although the list was somewhat bettered by little 
Clapham’s pulling out his subscription-book on every 
available occasion among his fellow-soldiers, and 
mulcting them of so many shillings in behalf of the 
patriotic press. The ostensible editor had of late 
devoted his abilities exclusively to this department, 
leaving to his partner to write editorials suiting the 
politics of the day. With a pen in her hand, and 
some one to be flayed, she was in her glory. If her 
mind could ever have been brought down to regard 
poor-devil authors, what a stir she would have made 
among those not yet out of reach of a fling from 
below, had she lived at this period of much writing. 
As it was, she had only the British government and 
Tory principles to abuse, which she did to the ex- 
tent of the Enlish language, bidding King George 
tremble on his throne, and calling upon her fellow- 
citizens to signalize themselves in much the same 
form of speech, I suppose, one mail-clad knight 
would adjure another; for we were always a little 
given to being chivalrous and boastful, you know. 

Coarse Mrs. Jack was quiet Mrs. H.’s horror; 
she feared nothing so much as being made the sub- 
ject of an editorial, and had got in her head—out 
of which it was not easy to eradicate any thing— 
that a trip in the path of duty would assuredly bring 
out her name in print. Indeed the major, in his 
jocular way, holding that lady up to his wife as an 
example of valor and resolution, had hinted as much, 
and joke and earnest were one and the same thing 
in Mrs. Harden’s comprehension. She was con- 
sequently quite upset by the manner in which this 
Spartan dame received the lament over her valuables. 

“ Ha!’’ Clapham’s chief ejaculated, turning short 
on the alarmed complainant, ‘‘do I hear aright; is 
it to be believed that any lady whose heart is with 
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her brave countrymen, can consider the breaking 
of vile crockery in this glorious defense ! perhaps at 
the very moment, too, when the blood of some of 
our kith and kin purples the upturned sod.” 

‘‘Oh dear!’? Mrs. H. cried, ‘I’m sure I never 
forget the major’s danger, but I believe he’d rather 
lose a finger than the present he made me when we 
were married.” 

* Pooh!’ Mrs. Jack answered, somew hat pacified. 
“T know mankind better. Clapham is as mucha 
hero as any man; yet I feel assured he would rather 
sacrifice all the crockery in the world than waste a 
drop of that blood which is now the property of his 
beloved country. A chivalric soul’ burns in his 
bosom; he issued from my door, bearing a heavy 
musket on either shoulder, and a cartouch-box 
swung on his breast. ‘Go and conquer!’ I ex- 
claimed, carried away by his intrepidity. I would 
have liked nothing better at that moment than to 
have slaughtered a thousand foes with my own right 
hand.” 

‘‘Oh, how dreadful !’”? Mayhem’s aunt cried, with 
a look of admiration ; it was just like a passage from 
anovel. Mrs. Harden turned pale, and Nell and 
Mrs. Wynn smiled; both these last were thinking 
of a sketch made by George a few months before, at 
the time of Prevost’s threat on the city. He had 
seen the little editor issuing forth like a second Mars 
on that occasion—and the caricature was precisely 
as Mrs. Jack had just described. 

Clapham’s eulogist noticed the smile, and some- 
how it disconcerted her ; she was not easily reached 
by general ridicule, but the quiet manner of the 
colonel’s widow, had more than once laid a caveat 
on her tongue. She frequently told Gil, ‘‘ That 
woman isn’t a true patriot, or I’m no judge; she’s 
too stuck-up.” 

But despite her suspicion, Mrs. Jack still fre- 
quented the house, for she boasted of keeping the 
best company in the colony, and that was always to 
be met with, in prosperous days, at the colonel’s 
table. 

At this awkward moment Coal entered, bearing 
the make-believe tea the ladies of that era sipped ; 
the habit was too strong to be laid aside. 

“Dear me !”? Mrs. Harden exclaimed on a sudden, 
‘‘ what is the matter, Coal?” for that gentleman in 
waiting had made uncouth grimaces and motions 
of his head enough to alarm a less timid person, 
while the major’s wife was in the act of helping her- 
self to sugar. 

Every one looked, but Coal was erect as usual, as 
Mrs. H. resumed the spoon she had dropped in her 
surprise. 

‘¢ Mamma makes me very anxious,’”’ Nell said to 
her friend, * she ’s growing more and more nervous. 
I wish this dreadful siege was over.” 

‘“‘T declare to gracious!” Mrs. H. cried, as soon as 
the footman had disappeared, ‘“‘ my dear Mrs. Wynn, 
your man is out of his head; you can’t think how he 
looked.” 

“Dear mother !”? Nell exclaimed, ‘* you must have 
been mistaken.” 





But before the question could be further discussed, 
Coal settled the doubt of his sanity in every one’s 
eyes by an extraordinary proceeding. 

The Mrs. Green referred to by Mrs. Hardin in 
connection with the risk the contents of her pantry 
at home had run, was the wife of Green, the grocer, 
now honorably serving his country; the Gazette 
used the very words in an advertisement, and had 
kept their little shop open to the public until a shell 
falling one day through the roof, during her absence 
at the lines with a fresh supply of provisions for her 
patriotic lord, scattered the tenement and its contents 
to all quarters of the compass. Poor Mrs, Green 
wrung her hands and wept piteously at sight of the 
ruin; but remembering Mrs. Wynn had once been 
very friendly to them in. trouble, betook herself to 
that trustworthy lady to know what she should do. 

There was nothing to do in the shop, sothe widow 
persuaded her to remain where she was until the 
martial grocer returned to look after his affairs. At 
first the unhappy littke woman only shook her head, 
and said, ‘‘ She was much obleged; but she wasn’t 
used to high folks, she would n’t feel comfortable, 
she knew, in them fine rooms up stairs’’ But in 
the end she submitted to fate, taking care to depre- 
cate by her demeanor on all occasions, the idea that 
she forgot her true place; she was a very humble, 
simple body, and when the family assembled at tea, 
which they never did until the firing had ceased for 
the day, she came from some unknown asylum be- 
low stairs, and took a chair next the door, sitting 
unobtrusively on the edge with her cup on her knees. 

Coal—Coal, who had reached out his arm cau- 
tiously from the shadow of the entry in which he 
stood, and touched her cn the back—was the only 
person not electrified by quiet Mrs. Green’s jumping 
up and upsetting her plate on the carpet. 

‘“Oh my !” she uttered at the highest pitch of her 
voice, with a seared look over her shoulder, ‘I 
thought it was them baganets,” she said, looking 
round apologetically, when it was evident to all who 
was the cause of the fright. 

** Coal,” Mrs. Wynn said firmly, “you are not 
yourself. Go to the kitchen and remain there until 
I come down.” 

An admonition which at once drew out an expla- 
nation of his mysterious deeds in very voluble Ivory- 
coast English. The major was down stairs and 
wanted particularly to see Mrs. Harden and nobody 
else ; failing in his first attempt at dumb-show, he 
had wished to enlist Mrs. Green in the secret 
mission entrusted to him. 

‘‘ Me!’ Mrs. Harden exclaimed, all in a flurry, 
and went down conjecturing Mr. H. was killed, and 
they had brought his body. 

The major was most unlike a dead man, beating 
the floor with his foot, and looking impaticnt and a 
little out of humor. 

‘‘That black scamp has been trying to get you 
from the room for an hour, Kitty,’ was his saluta- 
tion. The hour was one of ten minutes; but time 
is the last thing one quotes literally. 

‘I’m very sorry. Dear me, how stupid I was 
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not to understand him; but he frightened us dread- 
fully by making faces. I hope you ’re not hurt badly, 
Mr. Harden ?” 

“ Pooh! hurt ?—no,” Harden answered. “ But I 
have some painful news to relate; and—stop, you 
must n’t make any fuss about it, Kitty, for that’s the 
reason I sent for you alone.”’ 

“T°ll try not,” the poor lady responded, faintly, 
looking very pale, and sitting down in the manner 
of a rag-doll. “If the city is taken, I hope they 
wont carry off Nell from me.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw !” her husband exclaimed, “‘ was ever the 
like to you women’s surmises! It has nothing to do 
with Nell—poor George has only lost an arm,” the 
major said in his ignorance. 

‘*T knew it, I always said it would come to some- 
thing of this sort,’’ cried his listener, as much given 
as most of her sex after an occurrence to foretelling 
it. ‘If he only would have taken my advice, I told 
him as much the last time I saw him.” 

Major John whistled: but the words he put to his 
music were these : 

“Go upstairs now, Kitty, like a sensible woman, 
and break the news as gently as you can to his mother, 
for we must bring him home as soon as she is pre- 
pared for the meeting. The boy musn’t be ex- 
cited; the arm has already been amputated, and he 
may do well with so many nurses to tend him. 
You had best call Mrs. Wynn aside and tell her in 
private.” 

And up a side-stair, to accomplish this as her hus- 
band desired, Mrs. Harden went, with her handker- 
chief endeavoring to get the better of her feelings 
before the drawing-room door was reached. 

It was for this reason, Nell excusing herself to 
her friend and running down to ascertain the occa- 
sion of the summons, after hesitating awhile, saw 
nothing of ixer mother but encountered the major in 
the act of sallying forth. 

“Dear papa,” Nell cried, ‘‘ what has occurred— 
what brought you here so suddenly? You quite 
frightened me, but I am glad to see you have not 
been wounded again.” 

Harden had great faith in his girl’s nerves, and 
saw no reason for being more cautious in telling her 
than his wife; so he said, kissing her: 

** Nothing, Nell, but poor George—George Wynn 
—was hit last night by a round shot.’”’ What more 
he would have added was cut off in the design, for 
as if the shot had smitten ker instead of George, 
without a moan she slid from his arm to the floor. 

‘Good heavens! what an infernal old fool I am!” 
Major John cried, and seating her in a chair, rushed 
to the door, crying ‘‘ water !’’ 

No water came, but Mrs. Jack did; indeed she 


had already taken leave and descended, with the | 
| grave inclined that way. I must ask Mrs. Harden 


view of waylaying the soldier in the passage and 
obtaining a few authentic particulars for the next 
issue of the Gazette. The two mothers were then 
closeted together, but Clorinda followed in an incre- 
dibly short time, immobility of matter being taken 
into account, and between the pair poor Nell was 
soon restored to consciousness. 





“Ho—w, how did it occur?” Mayhem’s aunt 
asked in a broken voice. She was still trembling in 
every limb, the major’s cry for water, suggesting to 
her mind, of course, that the house was on fire below 
stairs. 

“T can hardly tell,’’ the gallant officer made an- 
swer, from the other side of their patient ; a fainting 
woman was the only thing his presence of mind suc- 
cumbed to. ‘I believe I was mentioning George 
Wynn’s having lost an arm, and maybe the idea 
overcame her.”’ 

‘* Papa,’’ Nell whispered in his ear, ‘‘ did George 
lose only an arm: he is not dying, nor like to be ?”’ 

“No, please God,’’ the major responded aloud ; 
** he ’ll live to hack many a red-coat; his sword arm 
is as sound as mine, if not quite as strong just at 
present,”’ : 

** Let him be borne home in the arms of his brave 
comrades !”? Mrs. Jack uttered with an air of com- 
mand : all heroes she regarded as her especial care, 
being defenders of that liberty of which the Gazette 
was the organ. Moreover, she ackhowledged a kin- 
dred feeling with valor. There was a Joan of Arc 
spoiled in that woman 

The major knew her of old. 

‘* Corporal Gil has a dozen new subscribers,”’ he 
said slyly. ‘‘ He had some thought of sending a vo- 
luminous dispatch for Monday’s Gazette this even- 
ing. Have you been to the office since the firing 
ceased ?” 

** Ha!’ exclaimed Mrs. Jack, ‘‘I will attend forth- 
with.” And drawing an old hood over her head, 
departed hastily on her important errand. 

‘George will be brought home and left to you 
ladies to nurse,’”? Harden said to Mayhem’s aunt, 
‘* but only those who are likely to be quiet and not 
alarm the poor fellow, must be admitted to the 
room.”” 

‘*T think I’m strong enough to stand alone,’’ Ne!l 
said here, ‘I am quite well again. When will 
George Wynn be brought home, papa?” 

*‘ As soon as I can go and return. We took him 
first to the nearest house not riddled by balls ; by the 
way, I believe it is Miss Clorinda’s here.”’ 

‘‘How dreadful !’’ Clorinda whispered; she was 
engaged with the remarkable circumstance that her 
little bed-room should have a strange gentleman in 
it, and dying there too, maybe. She thought, how- 
ever of a stock of old linen she had locked up in a 
closet, and was still fumbling for her keys—the situa- 
tion of the pocket under her gown, compelling her to 
turn her back on the company to get at it—when the 
major was in the street. 

‘<T wonder if there is any thing between Nell and 
poor George,’’ the honest soldier soliloquized as he 
walked rapidly along. ‘I always thought the land- 


about it, sometime.’ 

Mrs. Harden, upstairs in Mrs. Wynn’s chamber, 
was just enlightened on the subject by that lady ; the 
widow had encountered sorrow before, and after a 
few natural tears her face resumed its accustomed 
quietness, whatever anguish remained in her fond 
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heart. But poor Nell, so young and inexperienced 
in grief, must be acquainted with the disaster warily ; 
will she shrink from the thought of a maimed hus- 
band? George’s mother asked herself with motherly 
solicitude. The doubt alone was an injustice to 
Nell. 

When Mrs. Harden had been made acquainted 
with the state of heart affairs between their chil- 
dren, and received the news with the usual amount 
of exclamations and expressions of—she had told 
somebody so long ago; the two ladies went in search 
of George’s favorite, turning over in their minds the 
best means of imparting the painful event. Nell 
herself met them at the door of her apartment, very 
pale but calm, and divining their errand, anticipated 
it by saying: 

‘*T have seen papa—has George come yet ?”’ with 
such a miserable attempt at a smile and appearing 
cheerful, that the major’s wife whimpered a little, 
her nerves being in a very ricketty condition. 

In that attempt, however, Nelly gave evidence of 
a determination not to mope or to love George less 
if he recovered; and the widow understood and was 
cheered by the sign. She little thought how the girl 
had passed the twenty minutes or so, during which 
Mrs, Harden and herself had been conversing to- 
gether. The idea of being shut out from her des- 
tined husband’s sick-room by any show of weakness 
on her part, had frightened her, downstairs, into as- 
serting more strength than she really possessed, and 
in her own chamber she had struggled with herself 
to reconcile her heart to the event not as it now was, 
so much as in case it should lead to the death of her 
idol Oh, it was too frightful to think of; one of 
those fond arms with which he had embraced her in 
that last moment of parting, no longer a part of him, 
no more capable of drawing her to his breast. Would 
that she might have interposed to stay the flight of 
the missile; but then would he have been happier 
for it? She could measure his affection by her own, 
now that she was not ashamed to acknowledge it; 
and yet he must love her more, for had he not been 
constant while she was fickle, at least in appear- 
ance; and assiduous in pleasing her, while she was 
bent upon causing him pain; a reflection not at all 
of a novel cast with her now-a-days, but which, 
joined to the present pitiable condition of her lover, 
induced a hearty cry. Then came the probability 
of his consequent death, and this dried her eyes. 
The thought of never seeing him more if her emo- 
tion should prove beyond restraint, promptly subdued 
the former; what is there possible to woman a wo- 
man will not do moved by two such incentives? 

By the time the maimed lieutenant arrived on a 
litter, with the major and surgeon in the van, and 
Coal bringing up the rear, the room was aired, the 
bed-clothes turned down, and the ladies ready to re- 
ceive their patient. But this last the inexorable 
surgeon forbid, sending Harden forward to recon- 
noitre and clear the way, the excitement of moving 
being quite enough for one time; and in the room 
next to George’s, the three stood listening breath- 
lessly to the tramp of feet on the stair, and one, at 





least, winced when a faint exclamation denoted the 
pain caused by the transfer to the bed. 

The major took in a short message from them, 
and brought word that if the lieutenant rested well, 
they might be allowed to see him in the morning; 
and after every thing likely to be needed had been 
supplied, and the medical man shut in with George, 
the interested parties withdrew to rest. 

Two. of them only ostensibly, for they met soon 
after in the dusky passage, neither thinking to en- 
counter the other, and agreed to spend the rest of the 
night in each other’s company, where they might be 
assured nothing was transpiring without their know- 
ledge, and not torment themselves with the image 
of George writhing and crying aloud for relief during 
the dark hours. And I question if any of the fevered 
dreams which passed before the invalid while they 
sat without, would have equaled in his estimation, 
the charm and wonder of gay, coquettish Nelly, an 
unwearied watcher at his door. 

There was no firing the next morning: how they 
thanked Heaven for the cessation, without being 
much disturbed for the cause. The major arrived 
soon after daylight, however, and announced a flag 
had been sent in with last proposals for surrender, 
and until eight o’clock in the evening allowed to re- 
ceive the final determination of the garrison. Lin- 
coln was in favor of acceding to the terms offered, 
as the redoubt was battered almost to a level in in- 
numerable places, and the ammunition nearly ex- 
hausted; the rations of the men, too, with utmost 
economy of the city stores, could not last three days. 
But the citizens generally were inclined to fight it 
out to the last, one of the conditions being that they 
should be regarded as prisoners on parole. A speech 
which revived all the fears of Mayhem’s aunt 

The lieutenant was reported to have rested well, 
and in due time Mrs. Wynn and Nell’s mother were 
admitted. When they came out, and somebody was 
waiting eagerly for their reappearance, the former 
spoke with Nell apart; 

“T will indeed be very careful,’ the girl replied 
earnestly ; and the widow kissed her kindly and bade 
her go in. 

The surgeon met her at the threshold, watch in 
hand. ‘‘I give you only ten minutes,” he said 
with a knowing smile, and went out, closing the 
door 

Poor Nell, how her heart fluttered, but her face 
was wonderfully composed. George regarded it 
wistfully, with a shade of anxiety perhaps. She un- 
derstood the iook and the question it included, and 
laid her cheek on his breast enclosing him in her 
arms. 

“ George—my husband,” she said, audibly enough 
for his quick ear. 

And oh, George! if you had been a prince, you 
could not have worn on your shirt-front a diamond 
of such pure water as then and there caught and 
glistened ! 

The young hero’s face flushed. 
said, ‘‘ you make me very happy.” 

And Nell was very happy too, for she did not lift 


“Oh, Nell,” he 
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her head. It seemed only a moment gone when the 
knuckle of the surgeon tapped lightly on the door, 
and kissing him on the forehead, she went out; but 
not before George had prophesied, ‘I feel I will get 
well now, Nelly, never fear.” 

And so he did, and used his sword-arm to pur- 
pose, as the major had foretold, at Eutaw and else- 
where, as which of us does not now know. 

This was the first of the lovers’ interviews but by 
no means the last; they daily increased in length 
until Nell assumed the post of nurse in chief, and in 
the end had the exalted satisfaction of supporting her 
charge to a chair; a throne properly speaking, if the 
lieutenant had been inclined to tyrannize, in the 
drawing-room. Prior to this, however, out-of-doors 
the siege was at an end, and the city in the enemy’s 
hands; and in-doors, in George’s chamber, a scene 
had been enacted which was not much in itself, but 
was engrafted for ever after on Nelly’s memory. 

The crippled lieutenant was still in bed, propped 
up with pillows. 

“ Nell,” he asked, ‘‘ can you find my uniform hat? I 
think they placed it on the top of the press yonder.” 

She brought it to him; there appeared to be some 
rags stained with blood inside, which she was about 
to remove, when he stayed her, and drew out the 
contents himself with his remaining hand; the flag 
she had embroidered with Cornstalk’s motto, stiff 
and torn in two. 

‘*T never parted with it, Nell,’ George said, smil- 
ing faintly but speaking earnestly ; ‘‘ the ball struck 
my left hand while I held it up, but I recovered the 
silk before I lost consciousness. It was while I was 
insensible they tore it to staunch the blood, or they 
should not have done it.” 

His eyes were full of love and confidence in her, 
but poor Nell’s, as they regarded the work of her 
fingers, carried her thoughts even back to the morn- 
ing when she had wrought the letters, bantering 
Mayhem and be-fooling him, while plying the needle 
for the real chosen of her heart, as she never would 
any lover again, 

Mayhem. What had befallen the gay captain, and 
George’s other companions in arms? 

The day of the armistice the major was frequently 
in the house, and showed great absence of his accus- 
tomed cheerfulness. Nell noticed it, but could get no 
explanation until late in the afternoon, when she inter- 
cepted him on his way out, prepared again for service. 

‘Well, Nelly,’ he said in much his usual manner, 
now that there was no longer uncertainty ahead; of 
all things the major liked prompt action, ‘‘ we are to 
fight it out. We haven’t succeeded in obtaining 
better terms, and such as were offered we will have 
one more brush before being driven into.” 

The girl’s heart fell. ‘I hoped,” she said, ‘* we 
had heard the last of the dreadful firing.” 

** Nell,”’ Major John cried, ‘don’t forget you are 
a soldier’s daughter, my little girl! By the way, 
Mayhem told me something this morning to tell you ; 
I believe he said he had n’t forgotten a promise made 
you a month ago: he would have come home with 


me this morning, but for it’s being his day for duty, | 





unluckily. What asensible young fellow he is, and 
brave too; he has stuck by me like a boy of my own, 
through thick and thin.” 

The mention of the deluded captain’s devotion, 
pained George’s wife elect, for she felt in a measure 
implicated. ‘I wonder if Mayhem misunderstood 
me at our parting; I’m sure I never wished to mis- 
lead him then,’’ she thought, adding aloud : 

“Dear papa, tell Captain Mayhem—but never 
mind, when he comes will be time enough.’ 

But she never told him; he never came. It was 
the last message from that source that would ever 
give her pain or pleasure ; for the next afternoon the 
captain fell dead before the fire of the Hessian rifles, 
with her image undimmed in his heart, believing, 
poor fellow, to the latest breath he drew, that she 
was the truest woman on record—but then what 
lover does not believe as much, with adverse facts 
staring him in the face ? 

The ladies of our story heard the sharp rattle of 
small-arms which ushered in Mayhem’s death scene ; 
the sound was an unusual one to them, and filled 
their breasts with new alarm. George heard it too. 

“Tt is the jagers,”’ he said to his mother by his 
bedside, a red spot burning in either cheek; “all is 
lost now.”’ 

But for two days more the resolute little garrison 
maintained their position against overwhelming 
odds; ammunition and provisions were both ex- 
hausted ; shells and carcasses exploded in the streets, 
the city at night was illumined by blazing houses, 
and finally, on the third morning at dawn, the wet- 
ditch was crossed by miners, and the vanguard of 
the British army within twenty-five yards of our 
lines. And the siege was over. 

Men begrimed with powder, unshorn, tattered, 
wounded, jaded, came borne to their families whom 
many had not seen for weeks. Planters, lawyers, 
merchants, mechanics, shop-keepers; Green, the 
grocer, and the Patriotic Gazette, with his brace of 
continental muskets still on shoulder. But there 
was nothing like rejoicing ; every where gloom and 
doubt prevailed, even in the fluttered bosom of Clo- 
rinda, not yet informed of the decease of her nephew, 
who persisted in shutting herself up in a closet, an 
ineffectual place of concealment at the best, as it 
was a size or two too small for her and the door re- 
mained ajar. 

Mrs. Jack also bent a little to the change of wind, 
and consulted with Mars on the expediency of a 
retrogade movement in the nomenclature of their 
newspaper. Accordingly the Monday’s edition ap- 
peared with its primitive heading in black-letter 
capitals, as, the Provincran Gazette; Patriotic 
being a word to be ignored under the existing go- 
vernment; and what was more, the flaming article 
penned by that uncompromising editress to call at- 
tention: to Corporal Gil’s military report, was sup- 
pressed; and by judicious weeding, the dispatch 
made to assume the character of a remarkably im- 
partial narrative of events. By which it seemed, 
Mrs. Jack’s crockery and preserves were only of 
another kind! 
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But who can blame a woman for shifting ground, Oh, solemn bells of St. Michael! if we are but 
when the very chimes in the church-tower did, and | calm in debate and firm in union, and remember 
welcomed the red-coats marching down thé breadth | whose sons we are, there is not a strange hand in 
of Meeting street, flags flying and music in front, | the wide world, strong enough to extort another 
with a pealing : God Save the King! paen from your brazen tLvoats. 
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BY JAMES R. LOWELL. 





How looks Appledore in a storm? And the string of camels, clumsy-paced :— 
I have seen it when its crags seemed frantic, Look southward for White Island light, 
Butting against the maddened Atlantic, The lantern stands ninety feet o’er the tide; 
When surge after surge would heap enorme There is first a half-mile of tumult and fight, 
Cliffs of emerald topped with snow, Of dash and roar and tumble and fright, 
That lifted and lifted, and then let go And surging bewilderment wild and wide, 
A great white avalanche of thunder, Where the breakers struggle left and right, 
A grinding, blinding, deafening ire Then a mile or more of rushing sea, 
Monadnock might have trembled under ; And then the light-house slim and lone; 
And the island, whose rock-roots pierce below And whenever the whole weight of ocean is thrown 
To where they are warmed with the central fire, Full and fair on White Island head, 
You could feel its granite fibres racked, A great mist-jotun you will see 
As it seemed to plunge with a shudder and thrill Lifting himfelf up silently 
Right at the breast of the swooping hill, High and huge o’er the light-house top, 
And to rise again, snorting a cataract With hands of wavering spray outspread, 
Of rage-froth from every cranny and ledge, Groping after the little tower, 
While the sea drew its breath in hoarse and deep, That seems to shrink and shorten and cower, 
And the next vast breaker curled its edge, Till the monster’s arms of a sudden drop, 
Gathering itself for a mightier leap. And silently and fruitlessly 


He sinks again into the sea. 
North, east, and south there are reefs and breakers, S 





You would never dream of in smooth weather, You, meanwhile, where drenched you stand, 
That toss and gore the sea for acres, Awaken once more to the rush and roar 
Bellowing and gnashing and snarling together ; And on the rock-point tighten your hand, 
Look northward, where Duck Island lies, As you turn and see a valley deep, 
And over its crown you will see arise, That was not there a moment before, 
Against a back-ground of slaty skies, Suck rattling down between you and a heap 
A row of pillars still and white Of toppling billow, whose instant fall 
That glimmer and then are out of sight, Must sink the whole island once for all— 
As if the moon should suddenly kiss, Or watch the silenter, stealthier seas 
While you crossed the gusty desert by night, Feeling their way to you more and more; 
The long colonnades of Persepolis, If they once should clutch you high as the knees 
And then as sudden a darkness should follow They would whirl you down like a sprig of kelp, 
To gulp the whole scene at a single swallow, Beyond all reach of hope or help ;— 
The city’s ghost, the drear, brown waste, And such in a storm is Appledore. 
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BY WM. ALEXANDER. 





Fortu issuing from a craggy mountain’s side, His roundelay of joy, or at his will, 
A stream is seen. Anon, with gilded prow, Plucks the gay flowers of life’s bright early morn, 
And silvery oars, a bark appears to glide, Which diamond dew-drops, silver-like, adorn, 
Bearing a happy infant, on whose brow Unmindfual that such pleasures fade away, 
Pictured are joy and wonder. Onward still, That youth and love and beauty soon decay— 
Over the widening stream’s wi!d waters, skims Life is a launch—we voyage to the grave; 
It merrily. The tiny steersman hymns We venture on, unthoughtful of the whelming wave. 
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‘© Tu-whoo! Tu-whoo!?? 










Sreapity the rain beat against the casement, and | shoulder as he unfolds a scrap of printed paper, and 
the wind, hushed to a soft, sighing sound, made | let us read with him the lines which the old gray 
mournful melody with it and the plaintive river-song, | owl has brought back to his memory, lines which 
to the ear of Augustine Vere, as he sat, long after it | for years have been forgotten. 














































grew dark, by his study-window, watching the A FAREWELL. 
lightning which flashed so continually across the| Until this night I never felt the word— 
heavens. It was a comfortable, pleasant place in The dreary meaning compassed in its fold ; 
which the gentleman was ensconced ; see, now that | My soul by thine must never more be stirred, 
the lights are brought in, and the curtains drawn, Between our souls estranging floods have rolled. 
what a tasteful look 1s imparted to the library by | yow can this be? Thou wert my life, my all; " 
the pictures and medallions, the pretty carpet, and I asked of Heaven no blessing but thy love— 
4 tables, and those large easy-chairs. But with such} All worldly good, even fame, seemed poor and small 
fl a care-full expression on his face, and his evident To thy dear love, and thou couldst faithless prove ! 
unrest, Mr. Vere should not have remained alone 


I strove for fame—it only was to lay 


on such a dreary evening, you say; he should have The rich gift at thy feet, to with it bend, 
been reading or chatting with his wife—he should Choosing thee—oh, lost guide! to lead my way 
have given the twilight that was just past to telling Through all life’s darkness—and we part, my friend ! 


his children fairy-tales. Alas! poor man, he had 
neither wife nor child in the world; he was a 
widower, and little Grace, his only daughter, died 


I have so trusted, thou hast so deceived, 
’T was such a blessed thought that on this earth 
Thy loving aid was mine. I am bereaved ! 
long ago. The balance-dust outweighs my future’s worth. 
Such thoughts as, I suppose, never trouble married 


men and fathers, had been for days tormenting him, 
suggested by a miserable croaker in living form—it 
came in the shape of a chattering owl, which, with 
its eternal “ Tu whoo? Tu whoo?” had haunted 
him day in and out till the victim began to grow Farewell! farewell! it is a prayer to speak 
desperate. That afternoon that was just passed the In parting, when a hope lives with the sorrow. 
great gray thing had perched on the eave-trough The dark cloud binding me will never break— 

just above the library window, piping its voice once There is no suntine for my soul to-morrow. 

more to that monotonous tune, which, till the rain BuLaLrp. 
began, it gave no token of intention of bringing to a 
close. Many atime, I repeat it, had it made itself Mr, 
Vere’s guest—never, till now, had it proved such an 
unconscionable bore ; for, the train of thought, only 
suggested in past visitings, was now arriving ata 
climax, and the lonely inhabitant of the pretty 
cottage was growing desperate. But it was not on 
account of any 





For we are nevermore as we have been; 
Yet will I faint not in my hope’s recoil ; 
I can look up, for nothing daunts my ken— 
I have no more heart-gems the world can spoil. 
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Why, it was strange; something very like a tear 
fell on that printed leaf as Mr. Vere pushed it away 
from him; and much in the manner of one inspired, 
he drew his writing materials toward him, and 
dashed off the following letter : 

“The importunate whisperings of a voice in my 
soul impel me to write to you, ‘ Eulalie~’ the sug- 
gestion of my heart would long ago have led me 
to do this, but reason, and shame, and regret, that 

Pe ERVRE AOR 1OP Eeqmors;” equalled my remorse, have forbidden; they restrain 
that the creature came with that reproachful inter- | me no longer; the spirit of the past, the very distant 
rogative, that melancholy “to who? to who?” re- | past, is upon me. I have a confession to make, a 
minding Mr. Vere of all that had gone away from | reconciliation to crave. I see in that past a record 
his embrace down to the grave; farther back than | of my wretched mistake, my miserable misdoing ; 
that page of his ‘‘ heart-book,” on which the names | and believe me, they have worked on me their un- 
of his dead wife and child were written, his me- | happy results to this hour. 
mory went ; his thoughts circled around another one ‘‘T have a longing to humble myself before you. 
whom he had deserted in the loveliness of her youth | It is an idle homage to pay at so late an hour; but I 
and the helplessness of her orphanage—and the re- | must pay it—must pray for your forgiveness. I 
membrance of her was a grievous reproach to-him. | wish to extenuate nothing; it was my base selfish- 

He has pushed away from before him pen andj ness, my contemptible pride, my unholy, impure, 
paper; it was his intention when he first sat down | polluted ambition, that made me false to my vows 
to his desk to write; but now let us look over his | with you. I have lived till of late, ‘Eulalie,’ in my 
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own shadow. There are minds (yours is one of 
them, if it has developed as your girlhood promised) 
in which the thunder-crash accompanies the light- 
ning, the intense power in extreme action is seen 
and demonstrated. With me it has been otherwise ; 
results have followed to my own apprehension 
slowly on their causes; therefore it is, that after so 
many years have passed, I come, penitential, and as 
a beggar throw myself at your feet, for the first time 
seeing my sin—I can call it by no lighter name—in 
all its hideous proportions. I have lived behind my- 
self; how else can I interpret that extreme care- 
lessness which robbed me of the best good that was 
ever in my grasping? How else can I account for 
it, that I am alone and solitary—unblessed, un- 
blessing? That you, whom I loved devoutly, are not 
here to make a fiction of such words as I am writing? 

“The vow of our youth, it is my shame and dis- 
grace that we did not fulfill it—its repetition was 
our last uttered word in parting—what followed? 
Oh, Eulalie ! self-reproach! self-reproach! I cannot 
waive it. 

‘*T never knew the effect my cruelty produced on 
you. [f would ask, if I dared, if you were the author 
of those lines, ‘‘ A Farewell,’? which afterward came 
to me—if you addressed them to me? It is with no 
idle curiosity that I ask. I am but seeking a know- 
ledge that cannot fail to make my self-condemnation 

‘and reproach keener still. I am alone, and longing, 
above all things, to hear your voice again. There 
is much that I would explain, much that you might 
find to palliate in my offense, could we once more 
speak together. I heard of you five years ago in 
your old home. You were then still winning honors, 
loved and famous. I would seek you there had I 
the courage todo it. If J may not come to you again, 
will you not write to me, and say that I am for- 
given? You are wise; God has brilliantly gifted 
you; it will be a domparatively easy thing for you 
to pardon what, only in the hours of your youthful 
affection may have seemed a wrong to you. Per- 
haps you have lived to rejoice that I proved false 
and fickle—a fool. I do not offermy love anew. J 
only pray you, answer me.” 

There was no more hooting of the owl that night ; 
but the bird only hesitated, paused in its duty, on 
account of the rain. Day by day, for the succeeding 
three months of summer, as it had been during all 
the spring, it continued a frequent visiter at the 
cottage-eaves; and nothing prevented its coming to 
a speedy death but the superstitious idea which 
haunted Mr. Vere, that listening to the creature was 
but a part of the penalty he was condemned to pay 
for the transgressions of his youth. 

In the autumn came this letter to him. 

“My Dear AvcusTInE,—Your letter, three 
months old, is lying open before me; I have only to 
plead an unusual pressure of duty as my reason for 
so long delaying to answer it. Will you pardon 
me? for, indeed, I have had you often in my thought, 
and have longed to convince you how truly Iam 
your friend. 

‘‘ You ask if I were the author of those lines to 





which you refer. I can imagine that you believe it, 
‘Eulalie’ being my signature in those days when I 
was so fool-hardy as to attempt authorship. Will 
you believe it, my shame in confessing the fact arises 
only from an afflicting consciousness of their entire 
want of artistic merit and beauty. You must regard 
them not with the eye of a critic, but as a mere pas- 
sionate outbreak from a heart that fancied it was 
broken and wretched forever. ' 

**Go with me for a moment to the past. It is by 
no flowery path I lead you back. I was seventeen 
years old then. You were very little older. Step 
by step I could hardly trace my way to that point 
by any incidents that mark the road. My life has 
been of latter years exceedingly barren of incident— 
there are few landmarks; I have scarcely thought, 
as I went dreaming along, to count the mile-stones, or 
to look up tothe guide-boards. But this is digression 

“‘ You remember we had met but a few times, yet 
in our youthful zeal we ventured to take the vows 
of faithfulness till death upon us. We counted on 
nothing but our own power of constancy—and so 
were betrothed. It was foolish—we knew so little 
of each other. We trusted too much to that simi- 
larity of taste which had led us to one profession. 
You knew I had ambitious fancies—had won a 
trifle of attention by my verses. You also, being 
literary, had better prospects of success than I. 
Your uncommon powers as a critic and reviewer 
were even then developing ; thus, as young aspirants 
for immortality, our pursuits brought about a union 
between us which we considered indissoluble. Ac- 
cident parted us. During three years, I think, our 
engagement remained firm. But you were more 
fortunate than I—were in the world. The kind of 
ability you possessed was more in demand than my 
poetic talent. You prospered, became famous. I 
watched your progress proudly—labored to become 
your equal. It was not after all strange, believe 
me, I do not think it at all strange now, that you 
found among the crowds of people with whom you 
became acquainted, one who seemed to you, who 
was more brilliant, more attractive, more engaging 
and lovable than a simple country-girl, whose way of 
life had kept her nature from developing ; which had 
made her quiet and reserved. As to the charge of 
inconstancy, I will not even prefer that. I know 
the power of temptation, and happily recollect too 
well my own entire want of beauty and conver- 
sational talent. 

‘‘T am writing of these things as they seem toa wo- 
man—honestly, as they seem tome now. It costs 
me more of a struggle to go back again to the past 
myself, in my own spirit, as it was mine when 
young, to tell you how the sudden tidings of your 
marriage came to the deserted girl. Yet I feel 
strong to do it; and neither you nor I, I trust, are 
violating amy duty in speaking thus together of an 
event so long gone by. We are too old, have passed 
individually through too much, have learned our- 
selves too well, to speak such things in another 
spirit than it is right for us to speak. 

‘“‘ There were days and weeks that went by which 
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THE OWL AND “EULALIE.” 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 


* Tu-whoo! 


Sreapity the rain beat against the casement, and 
the wind, hushed to a soft, sighing ‘sound, made 
mournful melody with it and the plaintive river-song, 
to the ear of Augustine Vere, as he sat, long after it 
grew dark, by his study-window, watching the 
lightning which flashed so continually across the 
heavens. It was a comfortable, pleasant place in 
which the gentleman was ensconced ; see, now that 
the lights are brought in, and the curtains drawn, 
what a tasteful look 1s imparted to the library by 
the pictures and medallions, the pretty carpet, and 
tables, and those large easy-chairs. But with such 
a care-full expression on his face, and his evident 
unrest, Mr. Vere should not have remained alone 
on such a dreary evening, you say; he should have 
been reading or chatting with his wife—he should 
have given the twilight that was just past to telling 
his children fairy-tales. Alas! poor man, he had 
neither wife nor child in the world; he was a 
widower, and little Grace, his only daughter, died 
long ago. 

Such thoughts as, I suppose, never trouble married 
men and fathers, had been for days tormenting him, 
suggested by a miserable croaker in living form—it 
came in the shape of a chattering owl, which, with 
its eternal “ Tu whoo? Tu whoo?” had haunted 
him day in and out till the victim began to grow 
desperate. That afternoon that was just passed the 
great gray thing had perched on the eave-trough 
just above the library window, piping its voice once 
more to that monotonous tune, which, till the rain 
began, it gave no token of intention of bringing to a 
close. Many atime, I repeat it, had it made itself Mr. 
Vere’s guest—never, till now, had it proved such an 
unconscionable bore ; for, the train of thought, only 
suggested in past visitings, was now arriving ata 
climax, and the lonely inhabitant of the preity 
cottage was growing desperate. But it was not on 
account of any 


** Loved and lost Lenore,’? 


that the creature came with that reproachful inter- 
rogative, that melancholy “ to-who? to who?” re- 
minding Mr. Vere of all that had gone away from 
his embrace down to the grave; farther back than 
that page of his “ heart-book,’’ on which the names 
of his dead wife and child were written, his me- 
mory went ; his thoughts circled around another one 
whom he had deserted in the loveliness of her youth 
and the helplessness of her orphanage—and the re- 
membrance of her was a grievous reproach to-him. 

He has pushed away from before him pen and 
paper; it was his intention when he first sat down 
to his desk to write; but now let us look over his 





Tu-whoo!”? 


shoulder as he unfolds a scrap of printed paper, and 
let us read with him the lines which the old gray 
owl has brought back to his memory, lines which 
for years have been forgotten. 
A FAREWELL. 
Until this night I never felt the word— 
The dreary meaning compassed in its fold ; 
My soul by thine must never more be stirred, 
Between our souls estranging floods have rolled. 


How can this be? Thou wert my life, my all; 
I asked of Heaven no blessing but thy love— 

All worldly good, even fame, seemed poor and small 
To thy dear love, and thou couldst faithless prove ! 


I strove for fame—it only was to lay 
The rich gift at thy feet, to with it bend, 

Choosing thee—oh, lost guide! to lead my way 
Through all life’s darkness—and we part, my friend ! 


I have so trusted, thou hast so deceived, 

”T was such a blessed thought that on this earth 
Thy loving aid was mine. I am bereaved! 

The balance-dust outweighs my future’s worth. 


For we are nevermore as we have been; 
Yet will I faint not in my hope’s recoil; 
I can look up, for nothing daunts my ken— 
I have no more heart-gems the world can spoil. 


Farewell! farewell! it is a prayer to speak 
In parting, when a hope lives with the sorrow. 

The dark cloud binding me will never break— 

There is no sunrise for my soul to-morrow. 
EULALIE. 

Why, it was strange; something very like a tear 
fell on that printed leaf as Mr. Vere pushed it away 
from him; and much in the manner of one inspired, 
he drew his writing materials toward him, and 
dashed off the following letter : 

‘The importunate whisperings of a voice in my 
soul impel me to write to you, ‘ Eulalie*’ the sug- 
gestion of my heart would long ago have led me 
to do this, but reason, and shame, and regret, that 
equalled my remorse, have forbidden; they restrain 
me no longer; the spirit of the past, the very distant 
past, is upon me. I have a confession to make, a 
reconciliation to crave. I see in that past a record 
of my wretched mistake, my miserable misdoing ; 
and believe me, they have worked on me their un- 
happy results to this hour. 

“ T have a longing to humble myself before you. 
It is an idle homage to pay at so late an hour; but I 
must pay it—must pray for your forgiveness. I 
wish to extenuate nothing; it was my base selfish- 
ness, my contemptible pride, my unholy, impure, 
polluted ambition, that made me false to my vows 
with you. I have lived till of late, ‘Eulalie,’ in my 
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own shadow. There are minds (yours is one of 
them, if it has developed as your girlhood promised) 
in which the thunder-crash accompanies the light- 
ning, the intense power in extreme action is seen 
and demonstrated. With me it has been otherwise ; 
results have followed to my own apprehension 
slowly on their causes; therefore it is, that after so 
many years have passed, I come, penitential, and as 
a beggar throw myself at your feet, for the first time 
seeing my sin—I can call it by no lighter name—in 
all its hideous proportions. I have lived behind my- 
self; how else can I interpret that extreme care- 
lessness which robbed me of the best good that was 
ever in my grasping? How else can I account for 
it, that I am alone and solitary—unblessed, un- 
blessing? That you, whom I loved devoutly, are not 
here to make a fiction of such words as I am writing ? 

“The vow of our youth, it is my shame and dis- 
grace that we did not fulfill it—its repetition was 
our last uttered word in parting—what followed ? 
Oh, Eulalie! self-reproach! self-reproach! I cannot 
waive it. 

**T never knew the effect my cruelty produced on 
you. f would ask, if I dared, if you were the author 
of those lines, ‘‘ A Farewell,’? which afterward came 
to me—if you addressed them to me? It is with no 
idle curiosity that I ask. I am but seeking a know- 
ledge that cannot fail to make my self-condemnstion 

‘and reproach keener still. I am alone, and longing, 
above all things, to hear your voice again. There 
is much that I would explain, much that you might 
find to palliate in my offense, could we once more 
speak together. I heard of you five years ago in 
your old home. You were then still winning honors, 
loved and famous. I would seek you there had I 
the courage todo it. If I may aot come to you again, 
will you not write to me, and say that I am for- 
given? You are wise; God has brilliantly gifted 
you; it will be a ¢domparatively easy thing for you 
to pardon what, only in the hours of your youthful 
affection may have seemed a wrong to you. Per- 
haps you have lived to rejoice that I proved false 
and fickle—a fool. I do not offermy love anew. I 
only pray you, answer me.” 

There was no more hooting of the owl that night; 
but the bird only hesitated, paused in its duty, on 
account of the rain. Day by day, for the succeeding 
three months of summer, as it had been during all 
the spring, it continued a frequent visiter at the 
cottage-eaves; and nothing prevented its coming to 
a speedy death but the superstitious idea which 
haunted Mr. Vere, that listening to the creature was 
but a part of the penalty he was condemned to pay 
for the transgressions of his youth. 

In the autumn came this letter to him. 

‘My Dear Aveustine,—Your letter, three 
months old, is lying open before me; I have only to 
plead an unusual pressure of duty as my reason for 
so long delaying to answer it. Will you pardon 
me? for, indeed, I have had you often in my thought, 
and have longed to convince you how truly I am 
your friend. 

“You ask if I were the author of those lines to 








which you refer. I can imagine that you believe it, 
‘Eulalie’ being my signature in those days when I 
was so fool-hardy as to attempt authorship. Will 
you believe it, my shame in confessing the fact arises 
only from an afflicting consciousness of their entire 
want of artistic merit and beauty. You must regard 
them not with the eye of a critic, but as a mere pas- 
sionate outbreak from a heart that fancied it was 
broken and wretched forever. 

“Go with me for a moment to the past. It is by 
no flowery path I lead you back. I was seventeen 
years old then. You were very little older. Step 
by step I could hardly trace my way to that point 
by any incidents that mark the road. My life has 
been of latter years exceedingly barren of incident— 
there are few landmarks; I have scarcely thought, 
as I went dreaming along, to count the mile-stones, or 
to look up tothe guide-boards. But this is digression 

‘You remember we had met but a few times, yet 
in our youthful zeal we ventured to take the vows 
of faithfulness till death upon us. We counted on 
nothing but our own power of constancy—and so 
were betrothed. It was foolish—we knew so little 
of each other. We trusted too much to that simi- 
larity of taste which had led us to one profession. 
You knew I had ambitious fancies—had won a 
trifle of attention by my verses. You also, being 
literary, had better prospects of success than I. 
Your uncommon powers as a critic and reviewer 
were even then developing ; thus, as young aspirants 
for immortality, our pursuits brought about a union 
between us which we considered indissoluble. Ac- 
cident parted us. During three years, I think, our 
engagement remained firm. But you were more 
fortunate than I—were in the world. The kind of 
ability you possessed was more in demand than my 
poetic talent. You prospered, became famous. I 
watched your progress proudly—labored to become 
your equal. It was not after all strange, believe 
me, I do not think it at all strange mow, that you 
found «among the crowds of people with whom you 
became acquainted, one who seemed to you, who 
was more brilliant, more attractive, more engaging 
and lovable than a simple country-girl, whose way of 
life had kept her nature from developing ; which had 
made her quiet and reserved. As to the charge of 
inconstancy, I will not even prefer that. I know 
the power of temptation, and happily recollect too 
well my own entire want of beauty and conver- 
sational talent. 

‘‘T am writing of these things as they seem toa wo- 
man—honestly, as they seem tome now. It costs 
me more of a struggle to go back again to the past 
myself, in my own spirit, as it was mine when 
young, to tell you how the sudden tidings of your 
marriage came to the deserted girl. Yet I feel 
strong to do it; and neither you nor I, I trust, are 
violating any duty in speaking thus together of an 
event so long gone by. We are too old, have passed 
individually through too much, have learned our- 
selves too well, to speak such things in another 
spirit than it is right for us to speak. 

“There were days and weeks that went by which 
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left no trace in my memory, save that the sole hope 
living in them was, that I might die. For atime the 
ability to act or think as a rational being, the very 
thought of fame and the love of life were over. 
Had the Angel of Death come to me then, I would 
gladly have given him my hand, and hastened his 
steps as he led me away. But I was to live; and 
once—I remember that day well—in the overflow- 
ing anguish of my heart, in the bitterness of my 
disappointment, I did write those lines of which 
you speak. It has been said that a woman never 
writes such verses from the heart; that the soul 
which experiences such sorrow is the last to pro- 
claim it. No woman, I suppose, would record such 
sorrow—that one who had seen seventeen years only, 
might, in the very abandonment and recklessness of 
her desolation have done it, I prove; the verses 
were written, were printed, and I read them, when 
every word came with a pang from my soul, and re- 
turned with its echo there. My recovery from that 
shock was sudden and strange. I recollect it well. 
Even while I was weeping and lamenting mpst 
bitterly, a revulsion came over me ; it was not pride, 
nor hate for you, but shame and contempt for my- 
self, that I could suffer any disappointment to so 
overwhelm me. Then I deliberately battled with 
myself, till my reason conquered my griefs, and | 
was free from them again. I grew so strong as even 
to pray for your happiness after that—to look and 
listen with longing for the story of your success. 
And no one could have felt a greater disappointment 
than I, Augustine, when I learned that you had 
abandoned the pursuit of fame. A thought that you 
deserved congratulations for this, also mingled with 
my regret; for I knew by my own fortune that you 
were thus escaping peculiar disappointment and 
trial—peculiar temptation, too. I heard of you 
though, in other ways, and, believe me, I was glad to 
learn that you were married to a good and lovely wo- 
man, and that yours was a happy home. If you asked 
me—are you happy? I could answer you at once, 
yes; I am content with my lot—I could not wish it 
otherwise. Were I mot happy, content, I would 
scarcely dare ask you and yours to come here. I 
should fear another awakening of old memories than 
that which your letter has caused. Will you not 
come here? 

‘‘ It is long since I have poctized; when I wrote 
these verses which I send you, I was thinking only 
of you. They will come to you fraught with an- 
other tone than the “‘ Farewell’’ you have mentioned. 
My heart was glowing with a true, friendly feeling 
for you when I wrote them—ean you call to mind 
that day of which they were written ? 


I very, very often think of thee, 
And of that lovely day, when we together 
Through the wild woods and fields went merrily, 
As blithe wert thou as that bright summer weather. 
No faintest cloud flecked the clear sapphire sky ; 
Oh, dost remember how the sun that morning 
Trode ‘like a god’’ his cotrse, and from on high 
Looked his proud smile, vouchsafed for earth’s 
adorning ? 











Dost thou remember how the woods were hushed, 
And how those waters crept so slow and solemn, 
To the high wall; how leaping far, they gushed 
To quickened life, ‘neath their own misty column? 
A dearer friend or day I shall not see— 
Dost thou remember—dost thou think of me? 


Remember us ! for we are gone afar, 

That day and I, and summer hours are ended ; 
Dear love, I tread beneath another star, 

We dreamed beneath one star our fate was blended. 
Remember us! the sunshine will come back, 

I pray, to herald thee more blest affection, 
And if the shadows spread along thy track, 

Think! without sunlight they have no reflection! 
Wild storms are glorious; oh, if they dash 

Thy best hopes to and fro in wild commotion ; 
See ! midst the tempest and the thunder crash, 

From the far depths rise the pure peals of ocean! 
I have no fear for thee in weal or wo, 
Thy brave young heart—thy hero-heart I know. 


‘‘ Adieu, Augustine. Do not falsify my prophetic 
words. Believe me ever truly your friend, 
** EvLALIE.”’ 


There was a response, eager, and instant, given 
to that letter. “ You will receive me—you even 
bid me come to you! Oh, ‘Eulalie!’ let me tell 
you how I come, with what hope, with what ex- 
ceeding thankfulness! Through my stagnant heart 
a new tide of life is flowing—the rainbow, the glory- 
hue is over all the world again, and I also am young 
once more—for you have forgiven me, and the wo- 
man ts more glorious than the child. Do I err in 
writing this to you? Do I err in thinking that com- 
ing to you now we shall both lose sight of all the 
past years, and be, as in our youth, affianced? What 
have I written! It is that which lies in my inmost 
heart, ‘ Eulalie ;’ its most treasured hope, most sa- 
cred idea! I have for years lived alone—God took 
hor from the earth whom I suffered to come between 
yourself and me. She was a glorious, a beautiful 
woman; a blessing while she lived—an angel long 
before she died. If T Anew what I believe, that she 
is my guardian angel, and was aware of all my 
thought for you, 1 would not shrink before such 
knowledge—she would rejoice to know it, if I 
could make reparation, in any shape, for that sin of 
my youth. Will you suffer me to come to you with 
such thoughts—will your kindness receive, your 
compassion refrain from condemnation? will your 
love await me? WhatdoI ask? forgiveness was a 
small thing compared With this. I will ‘fill any 
measure of greatness’ that you would wish in me, 
if you will so receive me. Does it sound to you like 
barter? You have fame enough to satisfy, might be 
your answer. I know it well—but T will lead you 
on—I will myself scale a yet higher height which 
you have not dared attempt. Your presence, your 
words would be a perpetual inspiration. Remaining 
as I am now, I shall inevitably be lost. Desperate 
—lonely—nothing! With hopes such as a mere 
friend never cherished I would come to you. May 
I thus come? Your answer decides my life—it will 
send me back tothe outer darkness, or forward 
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through the pearly gates to the realm of light and 
glory. I am waiting your answer, ‘ Eulalie’—ob, 
think how it is I wait.” 

There was reparation such as the deserted orphan 
in her bitterest sorrow could not have wished, visited 
on Augustine Vere in the answer which he speedily 
received to his appealing note. 

‘‘T am distressed beyond measure—I cannot for- 
give myself—am astonished, annoyed I would say, 
but the word expresses too lightly the real grief that 
I feel in reading your letter, Augustine. Did you 
indeed think of me still in a lover-light? Do you 
mean it when you say that you have ventured your 
future happiness in a thought of me? I deplore this 
fatal eventuation—God help us! 

‘‘T have friendship that I can give you, faithful, 
pure, and good, as one human being ever offered to 
another, I have love even for you—but I am bound 
by other ties as well. Is it possible that you do not 
know I am a wife—a mother? It is four years since 
I married. When your first letter came to me, trust- 
ing to your own and my integrity, I was glad to hear 
from you, glad that you thought my friendship worth 
the asking—I did not imagine till the letter came 
which has so troubled me, that you had other 
thoughts than of reconcilement. My friend, I have 
but one prayer now to offer for you. Bea dreamer 
no longer, arouse and act! Come into the world, 
come here if you will; I shall be glad to see you and 
proud to show you my husband and children. I 
long to know of you as taking that place among ho- 
nored men which you are justified in occupying. I 
long to see you: I can say what I will not write, for 
I must not render my words liable to misconstruec- 
tion—come, and I will speak, knowing well that 
spirits undefiled and pure listen. We are children 
no longer, we are laborers in one vineyard, are we 
not? Wecan assist one another in our work, can 
counsel and guide. You must not waste any more 


’ 





of your years. There is work to de done! Fail you 
not!” 

He read these words with tears, but he obeyed 
their bidding. Every line of that letter pierced his 
soul—and the hooting owl almost maddened him 
with its ‘‘to—who’’—but the sickness of his heart 
had passed, he lifted up his spirit, weak though it 
was with remorse and vain regret, and he grew 
strong again. 


After all ‘‘Eulalie” died first, and of a broken 
heart! Not love broken was it, the affections of her 
nature never panted for better gods of earth than 
were given her in her own home, her children and 
her husband were enough. But the world, the 
coward, soulless world, saw her in the strength of 
her purity extending a friendly and directing hand to 
Augustine Vere—saw her, as it seemed, guiding and 
leading him, who needed such a counselor as she 
proved, and then a voice of scandal rose, 


** A whisper broke the air, 

A soft light tone and low, 

Yet barbed with shame and wo.’’ 
And the whisper gathered strength and force, and 
went out abroad into the world, and smiling lips re- 
peated it, and hard hearts lent it credence, till it 
came back at last in all its terrible exaggeration, its 
awful falsity, with a thunder tone to Eulalie. Then 
she died! 

Would that the grim, gray owl might haunt for- 
ever the homes of those whose poisoned arrow 
found her gentle heart! Would that a jot of the 
tender sympathy, the holy tenderness that made her 
life so precious to the dear “‘ hearts of home,’’ might 
fall on them, (an unwonted blessing it would prove,) 
teaching them that gratitude and love, instead of 
‘‘envy, and hatred, and malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness,’’ were due 

“‘ They know to who! to who!” 
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At an old-fashioned inn with a pendulous sign— 
Once graced with a head of the king of the kine, 
But innocent now of the slightest ‘‘ design’’— 
Save calling low people to spurious wine— 
While the villagers, drinking and playing “ all-fours,’’ 
And cracking small jokes, with vociferous roars, 
Were talking of horses, and hunting, and—scores 
Of similar topics a bar-room adores, 
But which rigid morality greatly deplores, 
Till as they grew high in their bacchanal revels, 
They fell to discoursing of witches and devils— 
A neat single rap, 
Just the ghost of a tap, 
That would scarcely have wakened a flea from his nap, 
Not at all in its sound like your ‘‘ Rochester knocking,”’ 





(Where asses in herds are diurnally flocking,) 

But twice as mysterious, and vastly more shocking, 

Was heard at the door by the people within, 

Who stopped in a moment their clamorous din, 

And ceased in a trice from their jokes and their gin ; 
When who should appear 

But an odd-looking stranger somewhat “ in the serc,’? 

(He seemed at the least in his sixtieth year,) 

And he limped in a manner exceedingly queer 

Wore breeches uncommonly wide in the rear, 

And his nose was turned up with a comical sneer, 

And he had in his eye a most villainous leer, 

Quite enough to make any one tremble with fear! 
Whence he came, 
And what was his name, 
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And what his purpose in venturing out, 
And whether his lameness was ‘‘ gammon”’ or gout, 
Or merely fatigue from strolling about, 
Were questions involved in a great deal of doubt,— 
When taking a chair, 
With a sociable air, 
Like that which your *‘ Uncle’ ’s accustomed to wear, 
Or a broker determined to sell you a share 
In his splendid ‘* New England Gold-mining”?’ affair, 
He opened his mouth and went on to declare 
That he was a devil—‘ The devil you are !’? 
Cried one of the guests assembled there, 
With a sudden start, and a frightened stare. 
‘‘ Nay, don’t be alarmed,’’ the stranger exclaims, 
‘‘ At the name of the devil—I ’m the Devil of Names! 
You ’ll wonder why 
Such a devil as I, 
Who ought, yeu would say, to be devilish shy, 
Should venture in here with never a doubt, 
And let the best of his secrets out ; ‘. 
But, mind you, my boys, 
It ’s one of the joys 
Of the cunningest woman and craftiest man, 
To run as quickly as ever they can, 
And put a confidante under ban 
Not to publish their favorite plan! 
And even the de’il 
Will sometimes feel 
A little of that remarkable zeal, 
And (when it’s safe) delights to tell 
The very deepest arcana of—well— 
Besides, my favor this company wins, 
For I value next tc capital sins, 
Those out-and-outers who revel in inns! 
So, not to delay, 
I’m going to say 
In the very fullest and frankest way, 
All about my honors and claims, 
Projects and plans, and objects and aims, 
And why I’m called ‘* The Devil of Names !?? 
I cheat by false graces, 
And duplicate faces, 
And treacherous praises, 
And by hiding bad things under plausible phrases ! 
I’ll give you a sample, 
By way of example,— 
Here’s a bottle before me, will suit toa T 
For a nice illustration—this liquor, d’ ye see, 
Is the water of death, though topers agree 
To think it, and drink it, as pure ‘ eau-de-vie ;?? 
I know what it is—that ’s sufficient for me! 
For the blackest of sins, and crimes, and shames, 





* 
I find soft words and innocent names. 
The Hells devoted to Satan’s games 
I christen ‘* Saloons’? and ‘‘ Halls,’’ and then, 
By ancther contrivance of mine again, 
They ’re haunted only by “ sporting men’’— 
A phrase which many a gamester begs, ’ 
In spite of the saw that “‘ eggs is eggs,” 
To whiten his nigritudinous legs ! 
To debauchees I graciously grant 
The favor to be ‘‘a little gallant,’’ 
And soften vicious vagrancy down 
By civilly speaking of ‘*‘ men-about-town ;”” 
There ’s cheating and lying 
In selling and buying, 
And all sorts of frauds and dishonest exactions, 
I’ve brought to the smallest of moral infractions, 
Merely by naming them ‘‘ business transactions !?? 
There ’s swindling, now, is vastly more fine 
As ** Banking’’—a lucky invention of mine, 
‘Worth ten in the old diabolical line! 
In lesser matters it ’s all the same, 
I gain the thing by yielding the name; 
Its really quite the broadest of jokes— 
But, on my honor, there ’s plenty of folks 
So uncommonly fond of verbal cloaks, 
They can’t enjoy the dinners they eat, 
Court the ‘‘ muse of the twinkling feet,’ 
Laugh or sing, or do any thing meet 
For Christian people, without a cheat 
To make their happiness quite complete! 
The Boston saints 
Are fond of these feints ; 
A theatre rouses the loudest complaints, 
Till it’s thoroughly purged from pestilent taints, 
By the charm of a name and a pious Te Deum— 
Yet they patronize actors, and handsomely fee ’em, 
Keep—shade of ‘‘ the Howards !’”—a gay ‘* Athenzeum,”? 
And have, above all, a harmless ‘* Museum,’’ 
Where folks who love plays may religiously see ’em ! 
But leaving a trifle which costs me more trouble 
By far than the worth of so flimsy a bubble, 
I come to a matter which really claims 
The studious care of The Devil of Names. 
There ’s ‘ Charity’ now—”? 
But the lecture was done, 
Like old Goodey Morey’s, when scarcely begun; 
The devil’s discourse by its serious teaching 
Had set ’em a-snoring, like regular preaching ! 
One look of disdain on the sleepers he threw, 
As in bitter contempt ef the slumbering crew, 
And the devil had vanished without more ado— 
A trick, I suspect, that he seldom plays you! 








Two spirits hold communion with each other, 
(Who more or less live in the human heart)— 

Named Good and Evil :—and these two twin brothers, 
Though separate they are, and set apart, 

And seldom in companionship agree, 

Have still a bond of kindred sympathy; 

And though they wrangle, wrestle, and oppose 
Each other in their struggles with the world, 

Yet when the busy day is at its close, 
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And on the earth the wing of Peace is furled, 
Then these two spirits meet in solitude 

And silence to talk o’er the past together. 
And the Good Spirit, for it is his hour, 
Rebuketh gently, yet with searching power, 
The faults and follies of his Evil Brother— 
Who dareth not the better influence smother : 
But, in contrition, owns the abuses of his sway 
Over the spiritual part—imprisoned in the clay! 
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“ She that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications and prayers night 


day.”’ 

Poor old Miriam! We behold objects in child- 
hood that remain our inseparable companions through 
life, whose lineaments are still fresh in memory, 
though myriads of intervening things may have 
passed away like shadows. Such is the impression 
made upon my mind by the patient creature whose 
humble career I am about to record. 

Miriam’s parents were too unobtrusive to awaken 
malevolence, and too independent to apprehend op- 
pression. She was their only child. Possessed of 
intellect, they afforded her every opportunity of cul- 
tivating it, and with their virtuous example before 
her, she attained the years of womanhood, lovely 
and beloved. Gray-haired men still speak in rap- 
tures of her youthful beauty, and deny that the pre- 
sent age can produce her paragon. True, it sounds 
strange to hear her queen-like figure, raven hair, 
and pearly teeth enlarged upon by decrepid age, 
sans teeth, sans hair, sans every thing; but where 
breathes the artist can portray in such glowing colors 
as memory, when she places before the eyes of the 
aged their themes of young delight! 

Miriam married; her choice was worthy of her, 
and he fully appreciated the good bestowed upon 
him. Their union was as one cloudless summer- 
day; nor was their happiness confined to them- 
selves; its influence was felt wherever they ap- 
peared, for no one ever received at their door the 
answer given at the coming of the bridegroom— 
“not so; lest there be not enough for us and you.” 

Their union was blest with an only daughter. 
Their cup of joy was filled without one dash of bit- 
ter, and daily thanks to the Fountain of all, hallowed 
their happiness. But “ boast not thyself of to-ior- 
row, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.” 

They had been married some ten years when her 
husband died® In the spring time of life when earth 
laughs out as the prémitive Eden, few reflect that 
the winged hours are incessantly working a fearful 
change, and that the tiine must arrive when the 
magic spell will be broken, and nothing remain but 
‘‘ the flaming sword that turneth every way”’ to bar 
man from his lost happiness. 

Miriam anticipated the blow as little as others, 
but she was better prepared than most to meet it. 
She knew from whose lips the mandate issued; 
“that whatsoever He doeth it shall be forever; no- 
thing can be put to it nor any thing taken from it.” 

She had watched by the bedside of her companion 
with that unwearied devotion which a true wife 
alone can display. She had marked the gradual in- 
roads of disease, but continued to hope on, for while 


and 


| he breathed, it did not occur to her how nearly 
| allied life is to death ; how brief the passage from the 
one to the other—a single respiration and no more. 
But when the last sigh was breathed she awoke toa 
full sense of her loneliness. He was all to her on 
earth and now nothing remained to the future but 
the recollection of departed joys.’ When the parox- 
ysm had subsided, she arose—grief and resignation 
struggling for mastery—she clasped her hands, and 
turning her tearful eyes toward heaven, meekly ar- 
ticulated— Not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

Years passed away, for time pursues the same 
even course whether this world smiles or weeps. 
Her spirit did not shrink from the severity of her 
trials, for there were duties to be performed, hopes 
uncrushed—and the human heart, like the dove of 
peace when flitting over a deluged world, bears up, 
trusting still to find the solitary resting-place amidst 
universal desolation. 

Her husband had left sufficient for the support of 
herself and child. The widow devoted her days to 
the instruction of little Mary, and she was rewarded, 
by seeing her as she approached womanhood sur- 
pass a fond mother’s anticipations. She was a del:- 
cate flower, nurtured in an atmosphere where no 
breeze passed over her rudely, but where all around 
was fragrance and sunshine. Such plants soon 
pine away and die when removed from their native 
soil. 

Mary knew nothing of the world beyond her mo- 
ther’s threshold. Her young imagination peopled it 
with such beings as her own kind mother. In her 
mind all had their peaceful homes—the universe all 
love and harmony—the flowers, the streams, the 
hills unfailing fountains of delight—all joyous, and 
she the most gladsome being in a joyful world. Morn 
but awoke her to twitter her light-hearted song like 
a summer bird, and at night she hymned His praise 
in the same innocent strain of rejoicing, while her 
glad mother’s heart overflowed with gratitude for 
the blessing conferred. They indeed were happy. 

Happy! If you have entrusted your happiness in 
the hands of your fellow creature, await the rising 
of the morrow’s sun. Call no-man happy until 
death. He alone is happy who cares not how soon 
the sun may set forever—and he himself arise be- 
yond the influence of the sun. That man may 
dream that he is happy. Dream on thou glorious 
dreamer ! 

There lived in the village a young man named 
Mark Moreland. He was handsome, and possessed 
taste for books and music, and abounding in animal 





spirits, he was usuully the victor in all the village 
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sports. As he wore his laurels proudly, the young 
men envied him, but the aged shook their heads, 
and prophesied that Mark would come to no good, 
for he was idle. 

Mary’s beauty did not escape his notice, and her 
mother’s little possessions rendered her more at- 
tractive. It was his custom when returning from 
shooting or fishing, to stop at the widow’s cottage, 
and to present her with the choicest of his spoils. 
He would read to them of evenings, and the notes 
of his flute harmonizing with the clear joyous voice 
of little Mary, often arrested the step of the passing 
villager. To the inexperienced girl he appeared to 
be all he assumed; not so in the eyes of her mother. 

Mary loved him with that depth of devotion the 
human heart can feel but once. Imagination had 
clothed the object of her idolatry with all the attri- 
butes of perfection. Young love bends to an idol of 
its own creation, and zealously threads the universe 
in pursuit of the richest offerings to increase its ideal 
beauty; but when the charm is broken, and the 
clouds of incense dispelled, the object is frequently 
found to be as repulsive as the ass’s head around 
which Titania entwined her fairy garlands. 

The widow discovered with grief the bias. of her 
child’s affections, and used all persuasion to estrange 
her feelings. She referred to their peaceful and 
happy condition, and deprecated a change. ‘He is 
idle,’”’ said she, ‘‘ and such seldom obtain the respect 
of their fellow men. Our lives have been simple 
and harmless, his the reverse. He is not of us— 
a scoffer at those things we hold most sacred, and 
remember the ingrate to his God is never trusted by 
his fellow man—not even by his fellow scoffer.”’ 

The scoffer will be somewhat astonished, if after 
all, the things he scoffed at should turn out to be the 
eternal truth, and the wisdom of ages has been ex- 
ceedingly favorable on that side of the question. 
Scoff on thou fool! You first assume to yourself the 
attributes of Omniscience, and then impudently deny 
that Omniscience can exist elsewhere than in your 
own brain. Thou know-all-worm! it is possible, 
by chance, you have missed a figure. 

Mary wept, for it was the first time she had given 
her mother pain; the first time she believed her to 
be in error, still she appreciated her motives and 
struggled to comply with her wishes. It was acon- 
flict of deep-rooted feelings—a strife between duty 
and love. It is unnecessary to add which proved 
the victor. 

Aware that Miriam would never consent to their 
union, Mark persuaded the infatuated girl to be 
married privately. It was her first act of disobe- 
dience ; she no longer felt herself the guileless being 
she had been up to that hour, it seemed to her that 
she had changed nature with some abhorred and 
guilty thing, and Mark endeavored in vain to as- 
suage the poignancy of her feelings. She had de- 
ceived her mother—confidence had ceased to exist— 
and she trembled as a criminal in her presence. 

When the unhappy tidings were divulged, the 
widow wept in Secret over her blighted hopes, but 
not a word of reproach fell from her lips to embitter 





the chalice her deluded child had prepared for her 
own lips. She received Mark in her humble dwell- 
ing and treated him as her son. 

Mark’s conduct underwent a thorough change, 
and Miriam imagined that he had seen the errors of 
his ways, and turned from them. In the simplicity 
of her heart she said—‘‘ this my son was dead and 
is alive again; he was lost and is found.” 

Mark having gained her confidence proposed to 
embark in business, as he was weary of an idle 
life. But he had not the means, and he applied to 
Miriam to assist him. Mary added her entreaties, 
and the widow pledged her little all to promote the 
welfare of her children. The result might have 
been foreseen. Inexperienced—reckless—self-will- 
ed—in a few years he exhausted the widow’s means 
and deeply involved all who trusted in his visionary 
speculations. He became bankrupt ; the widow des- 
titute. 

The descent to adversity is easy, but to retrace 
our steps over obstructions which we had, ourselves, 
thrown in the pathway, requires energy possessed 
by few. Bad became worse daily with Mark More- 
land. The amusements of his boyhood assumed 
the features of vices in his riper years. The bud- 
ding of sin, in a child, to some appears attractive, 
but when matured—repulsive. The most poisonous 
weed, in spring time may produce a gorgeous 
flower, but in autumn the seed is death. 

The widow seeing all was lost, trusted to her 
own resources. She opened a school, that the 
children of the village might benefit by her moral 
and intellectual culture, and she maintain her inde- 
pendence. There was a purity of purpose within 
her threshold which creates an atmosphere the im- 
pure cannot breathe. Mark returning from his mid- 
night orgies to behold the quiet simplicity of the 
widow’s home, felt, as did the rebellious angels 
when the sublimated atmosphere of heaven drove 
them mad. 

Mary had a child, a boy, some two years old. 
Late one night Mark returned from his companions, 
ill-humored and intoxicated. He would fondle with 
the boy, but Mary, alarmed for the child’s safety, 
opposed his wishes. He snatched the boy from her 
arms and fell with the infant beneath him. From 
that day the child, who had given promise of all that 
partial parents anticipate from their @rst born, be- 
came an idiot. Mark was gow a changed and 
melancholy man. He daily witnessed the desola- 
tion he had occasioned, no part of which came 
within his power to alleviate. He was chained, a 
hopeless spectator of a scene that drove him wild. 
The vacant stare of his beloved boy—the silent but 
ill-concealed repinings of his wife, that were evi- 
dently hurrying her to an untimely grave; the con- 
flict between resignation and despair which was 
laying desolate the widow’s heart, strewed the 
pathway to duty with thorns, and the purer he be- 
came the more poignant became repentance. Des- 
titute of the means to relieve their necessities ; too 
infirm of purpose to contemplate the result of his 
own vices, he fled from the ruin in its desolation, 
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selfishly hoping to find a Lethe for remorse in the 
hurried vortex of a heartless world. 

Deserted by her husband, and reproaching herself 
for the trials her disobedience had imposed upon her 
mother, Mary wasted to the grave with a disease 
that knows nocure. If the body be afflicted, there 
is hope for extraneous remedy ; if the mind sickens, 
it must be its own physician. Mary watched over 
her idiot child—sat statue-like beside her patient 
mother—seldom spoke—never smiled—and died. 
The innocent to die thus—of self-reproach and 
broken-hearted, is, indeed, the human agony of the 
cross and crown of thorns. 

Miriam was now destitute and alone, but she 
knew that “he who faints in the day of adversity, 
his strength is small.’”? Her time was devoted to her 
little school and unwearied efforts to infuse light into 
the mind of her benighted offspring. At length he 
could imitate the sound of a few words, but not for 
the purpose of imparting ideas. She took him re- 
peatedly to his mother’s grave, and taught him to 
pronounce the word—mother, and kneel in the atti- 
tude of invoking a benediction. She taught him to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, word by word, as it fell 
from her lips; and though its import made no im- 
pression upon his mind, still, morning and night, he 
prayed with as much outward zeal as many do who 
possess all the advantages of the light of revelation. 
The principal difference consisted in this—he prayed 
in their lowly chamber, with no other witness than 
his grandmother and his God, while many seldom 
invoke the attention of the Creator without requiring 
a crowded congregation to bear witness. Why hide 
your candle under a bushel! Let the meek and 
» lowly behold with what audacity pride and ostenta- 
tion can approach the Deity—as if there were an 
aristocracy in heaven 

A few years rolled on rapidly. One evening, as 
the boy was paying his accustomed homage at his 
mother’s grave—zealously repeating the overwhelm- 
ing appeal of deity to deity—too often an unwinged 
. prayer, and, doubtless, at times, a malediction self- 
invoked upon the head of the Pharisee, the boy, as 
he arose, beheld a man standing beside him. 

‘*' Whose grave is that, my child, you are kneel- 
ing on ?”’ 

‘‘ My mother sleeps here.” 

The stranger read the simple inscription on the 
head-stone—shuddered, and inquired in a tremulous 
voice, 

“Your father—do you know your father?” 

‘‘ Our father who art in heaven,’’ began the boy, 
standing erect, and with uplifted hands— 

‘‘ His name ?”’ 

‘‘ Hallowed be thy name.”’ 

‘‘T mean your father.” 

‘‘T have no other father.” 

The thunder of heaven could not so have shaken 
the iron nerves of that strong man, as did the simple 
reply of the idiot-boy ; but was it not the thunder 
of heaven that spoke in that small voice—‘‘I have 
no other father.” 

“Come. come,” said the boy, taking him kindly 





by the hand—and the unnerved man suffered him- 
self to be led away as if he were both maimed and 
blind. Marvel not at that; men of the sternest 
minds, at times, allow themselves to be led away 
by idiots. 

They reached the widow’s cottage as she was in 
the act of dismissing her little school. They paused, 
and overheard the admonition and blessing she be- 
stowed upon her pupils, about to leave her for the 
night, while each shook hands with her as if im- 
patient for the coming morrow. The man bowed 
his head and wept, as if he were a child again. 
Children always make good men feel as children; 
and at times they restore the blurred record of child- 
hood so vividly tothe minds of the impure, that they 
wish they were children again. But as that is im- 
possible, let them indulge in a prospective view 
of their second childhood—early vice in the seed. 

They entered the cottage—Miriam was surprised 
at beholding a stranger thus introduced; she turned 
her face toward him—recognized him, and clasping 
her hands, sunk upon a chair exclaiming, ‘‘ Mark 
Moreland !”’ 

W here she sat was the place where the boy was 
accustomed to pray of nights. He ran to her and 
knelt, saying, ‘‘ Mother, I pray as Christ prayed ;”’ 
a phrase she had taught him. He commenced, and 
coming to the passage, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass against us’’— 
which the widow had taught him to pronounce with 
the solemnity due to its importance—she looked into 
the eyes of the contrite man, then into the secret 
recesses of her own heart, and the prayer, passing 
from the untutored lips of an idiot child, sunk more 
deeply than ever before, though aided by theatrical 
gesture—pomp—and the studied elocution of the 
preacher. Mark was forgiven as far as human in- 
firmity can forgive. 

During his absence he had acquired some pro- 
perty. His habits had undergone a change, and all 
with whom he had dealings pronounced him an up- 
right, benevolent, and industrious man. Yet he felt 
himself a vagrant on earth, without the prospect 
of ever becoming a denizen of heaven. 

The widow received him as her son, and he em- 
ployed himself to render their home the abode of 
peace. True—it was lighted up with genial sun- 
shine, but bright rays never played there. Clouds 
seldom intruded, except upon Mark’s soul, when he 
contemplated the vacant stare of his child. He had 
brought him into the light of life only to give him 
darkness. Morning and evening he beheld the boy 
appealing to his God in the darkness of his intellect, 
and arise from his prayers, happy. The thought 
occurred—I have intellect of which I was once 
proud, yet stand aloof from the path that leads to 
Him who gave it! He knelt a humbled man beside 
his idiot son, and prayed. The boy smiled to see 
him pray, and patted him on the head in imitation 
of his grandmother’s benediction, and ever after led 
him to their. bedside, and they prayed together. 
Truly, in this instance, ‘‘ the child was father of the 
man,’’ though not in the sense the poet intended. 
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sports. As he wore his laurels proudly, the young 
men envied him, but the aged shook their heads, 
and prophesied that Mark would come to no good, 
for he was idle. 

Mary’s beauty did not escape his notice, and her 
mother’s little possessions rendered her more at- 
tractive. It was his custom when returning from 
shooting or fishing, to stop at the widow’s cottage, 
and to present her with the choicest of his spoils. 
He would read to them of evenings, and the notes 
of his flute harmonizing with the clear joyous voice 
of little Mary, often arrested the step of the passing 
villager. To the inexperienced girl he appeared to 
be all he assumed; not so in the eyes of her mother. 

Mary loved him with that depth of devotion the 
human heart can feel but once. Imagination had 
clothed the object of her idolatry with all the attri- 
butes of perfection. Young love bends to an idol of 
its own creation, and zealously threads the universe 
in pursuit of the richest offerings to increase its ideal 
beauty; but when the charm is broken, and the 
clouds of incense dispelled, the object is frequently 
found to be as repulsive as the ass’s head around 
which Titania entwined her fairy garlands. 

The widow discovered with grief the bias of her 
child’s affections, and used all persuasion to estrange 
her feelings. She referred to their peaceful and 
happy condition, and deprecated a change. ‘He is 
idle,’”’ said she, ‘‘ and such seldom obtain the respect 
of their fellow men. Our lives have been simple 
and harmless, his the reverse. He is not of us— 
a scoffer at those things we hold most sacred, and 
remember the ingrate to his God is never trusted by 
his fellow man—not even by his fellow scoffer.”’ 

The scoffer will be somewhat astonished, if after 
all, the things he scoffed at should turn out to be the 
eternal truth, and the wisdom of ages has been ex- 
ceedingly favorable on that side of the question. 
Scoff on. thou fool! You first assume to yourself the 
attributes of Omniscience, and then impudently deny 
that Omniscience can exist elsewhere than in your 
own brain. Thou know-all-worm! it is possible, 
by chance, you have missed a figure. 

Mary wept, for it was the first time she had given 
her mother pain; the first time she believed her to 
be in error, still she appreciated her motives and 
struggled to comply with her wishes. It was acon- 
flict of deep-rooted feelings—a strife between duty 
and love. It is unnecessary to add which proved 
the victor. 

Aware that Miriam would never consent to their 
union, Mark persuaded the infatuated girl to be 
married privately. It was her first act of disobe- 
dience ; she no longer felt herself the guileless being 
she had been up to that hour, it seemed to her that 
she had changed nature with some abhorred and 
guilty thing, and Mark endeavored in vain to as- 
suage the poignancy of her feelings. She had de- 
ceived her mother—confidence had ceased to exist— 
and she trembled as a criminal in her presence. 

When the unhappy tidings were divulged, the 
widow wept in Secret over her blighted hopes, but 
not a word of reproach fell from her lips to embitter 





the chalice her deluded child had prepared for her 
own lips. She received Mark in her humble dwell- 
ing and treated him as her son, 

Mark’s conduct underwent a thorough change, 
and Miriam imagined that he had seen the errors of 
his ways, and turned from them. In the simplicity 
of her heart she said—‘‘ this my son was dead and 
is alive again; he was lost and is found.” 

Mark having gained her confidence proposed to 
embark in business, as he was weary of an idle 
life. But he had not the means, and he applied to 
Miriam to assist him. Mary added her entreaties, 
and the widow pledged her little all to promote the 
welfare of her children. The result might have 
been foreseen. Inexperienced—reckless—self-will- 
ed—in a few years he exhausted the widow’s means 
and deeply involved all who trusted in his visionary 
speculations. He became bankrupt; the widow des- 
titute. 

The descent to adversity is easy, but to retrace 
our steps over obstructions which we had, ourselves, 
thrown in the pathway, requires energy possessed 
by few. Bad became worse daily with Mark More- 
land. The amusements of his boyhood assumed 
the features of vices in his riper years. The bud- 
ding of sin, in a child, to some appears attractive, 
but when matured—repulsive. The most poisonous 
weed, in spring time may produce a gorgeous 
flower, but in autumn the seed is death. 

The widow seeing all was lost, trusted to her 
own resources. She opened a school, that the 
children of the village might benefit by her moral 
and intellectual culture, and she maintain her inde- 
pendence. There was a purity of purpose within 
her threshold which creates an atmosphere the im- 
pure cannot breathe. Mark returning from his mid- 
night orgies to behold the quiet simplicity of the 
widow’s home, felt, as did the rebellious angels 
when the sublimated atmosphere of heaven drove 
them mad. 

Mary hada child, a boy, some two years old. 
Late one night Mark returned from his companions, 
ill-humored and intoxicated. He would fondle with 
the boy, but Mary, alarmed for the child’s safety, 
opposed his wishes. He snatched the boy from her 
arms and fell with the infant beneath him. From 
that day the child, who had given promise of all that 
partial parents anticipate from their @rst born, be- 
came an idiot. Mark was gow a changed and 
melancholy man. He daily witnessed the desola- 
tion he had occasioned, no part of which came 
within his power to alleviate. He was chained, a 
hopeless spectator of a scene that drove him wild. 
The vacant stare of his beloved boy—the silent but 
ill-concealed repinings of his wife, that were evi- 
dently hurrying her to an untimely grave; the con- 
flict between resignation and despair which was 
laying desolate the widow’s heart, strewed the 
pathway to duty with thorns, and the purer he be- 
came the more poignant became repentance. Des- 
titute of the means to relieve their necessities ; too 
infirm of purpose to contemplate the result of his 
own vices, he fled from the ruin in its desolation, 
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selfishly hoping to find a Lethe for remorse in the 
hurried vortex of a heartless world. 

Deserted by her husband, and reproaching herself 
for the trials her disobedience had imposed upon her 
mother, Mary wasted to the grave with a disease 
that knows nocure. If the body be afflicted, there 
is hope for extraneous remedy ; if the mind sickens, 
it must be its own physician. Mary watched over 
her idiot child—sat statue-like beside her patient 
mother—seldom spoke—never smiled—and died. 
The innocent to die thus—of self-reproach and 
broken-hearted, is, indeed, the human agony of the 
cross and crown of thorns. 

Miriam was now destitute and alone, but she 
knew that “‘ he who faints in the day of adversity, 
his strength is small.’? Her time was devoted to her 
little school and unwearied efforts to infuse light into 
the mind of her benighted offspring. At length he 


could imitate the sound of a few words, but not for. 


the purpose of imparting ideas. She took him re- 
peatedly to his mother’s grave, and taught him to 
pronounce the word—mother, and kneel in the atti- 
tude of invoking a benediction. She taught him to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, word by word, as it fell 
from her lips; and though its import made no im- 
pression upon his mind, still, morning and night, he 
prayed with as much outward zeal as many do who 
possess all the advantages of the light of revelation. 
The principal difference consisted in this—he prayed 
in their lowly chamber, with no other witness than 
his grandmother and his God, while many seldom 
invoke the attention of the Creator without requiring 
a crowded congregation to bear witness. W hy hide 
your candle under a bushel! Let the meek and 
» lowly behold with what audacity pride and ostenta- 
tion can approach the Deity—as if there were an 
aristocracy in heaven 

A few vears rolled on rapidly. One evening, as 
the boy was paying his accustomed homage at his 
mother’s grave—zealously repeating the overwhelm- 
ing appeal of deity to deity—too often an unwinged 
prayer, and, doubtless, at times, a malediction self- 
invoked upon the head of the Pharisee, the boy, as 
he arose, beheld a man standing beside him. 

‘* Whose grave is that, my child, you are kneel- 
ing on?” 

‘* My mother sleeps here.’’ 

The stranger read the simple inscription on the 
head-stone—shuddered, and inquired in a tremulous 
voice, 

“Your father—do you know your father ?”’ 

‘‘ Our father who art in heaven,” began the boy, 
standing erect, and with uplifted hands— 

‘‘ His name ?”’ 

‘«‘ Hallowed be thy name.”’ 

‘¢T mean your father.” 

‘‘T have no other father.”’ 

The thunder of heaven could not so have shaken 
the iron nerves of that strong man, as did the simple 
reply of the idiot-boy ; but was it not the thunder 
of heaven that spoke in that small voice—‘‘I have 
no other father.” 

“Come. come,” said the boy, taking him kindly 





by the hand—and the unnerved man suffered him- 
self to be led away as if he were both maimed and 
blind. Marvel not at that; men of the sternest 
minds, at times, allow themselves to be led away 
by idiots. 

They reached the widow’s cottage as she was in 
the act of dismissing her little school. They paused, 
and overheard the admonition and blessing she be- 
stowed upon her pupils, about to leave her for the 
night, while each shook hands with her as if im- 
patient for the coming morrow. The man bowed 
his head and wept, as if he were a child again. 
Children always make good men feel as. children; 
and at times they restore the blurred record of child- 
hood so vividly tothe minds of the impure, that they 
wish they were children again. But as that is im- 
possible, let them indulge in a prospective view 
of their second childhood—early vice in the seed. 

They entered the cottage—Miriam was surprised 
at beholding a stranger thus introduced; she turned 
her face toward him—recognized him, and clasping 
her hands, sunk upon a chair exclaiming, ‘‘ Mark 
Moreland !”’ 

W here she sat was the place where the boy was 
accustomed to pray of nights. He ran to her and 
knelt, saying, ‘‘ Mother, I pray as Christ prayed ;”’ 
a phrase she had taught him. He commenced, and 
coming to the passage, ‘‘ Forgive as our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass against us’’— 
which the widow had taught him to pronounce with 
the solemnity due to its importance—she looked into 
the eyes of the contrite man, then into the secret 
recesses of her own heart, and the prayer, passing 
from the untutored lips of an idiot child, sunk more 
deeply than ever before, though aided by theatrical 
gesture—pomp—and the studied elocution of the 
preacher. Mark was forgiven as far as human in- 
firmity can forgive. 

During his absence he had acquired some pro- 
perty. His habits had undergone a change, and all 
with whom he had dealings pronounced him an up- 
right, benevolent, and industrious man. Yet he felt 
himself a vagrant on earth, without the prospect 
of ever becoming a denizen of heaven. 

The widow received him as her son, and he em- 
ployed himself to render their home the abode of 
peace. True—it was lighted up with genial sun- 
shine, but bright rays never played there. Clouds 
seldom intruded, except upon Mark’s soul, when he 
contemplated the vacant stare of his child. He had 
brought him into the light of life only to give him 
darkness. Morning and evening he beheld the boy 
appealing to his God in the darkness of his intellect, 
and arise from his prayers, happy. The thought 
occurred—I have intellect of which I was once 
proud, yet stand aloof from the path that leads to 
Him who gave it! He knelt a humbled man beside 
his idiot son, and prayed. The boy smiled to see 
him pray, and patted him on the head in imitation 
of his grandmother’s benediction, and ever after led 
him to their. bedside, and they prayed together. 
Truly, in this instance, ‘‘ the child was father of the 
man,”’ though not in the sense the poet intended. 
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All nature is at times oracular, speaking in a voice 
too plain to be misunderstood. The earth, the sky, 
the ocean, are unwearied and eloquent teachers. 
The rustling of the autumnal leaf may awaken 
faculties that would slumber on the sea-beach—the 
rippling brook babbles its lesson, and even the stroke 
of the dark iron upon the dull flint, may elicit a spark 
sufficient for some minds ; man knows not when nor 
whence he may imbibe the seminal idea that expands 
the soul, until darkness becomes luminous, and light 
gleams through chaos. God’s ministers are legion. 

We move in circles. Miriam’s unoffending life 
had promised all, and yet she suffered all. Her child 
died, harmless; had she lived longer, would she so 











have died? The widow infused a glimmer of light 
into a blank mind, which guided the footsteps of a 
cast-away. His sacrifice of the unoffending had 
worked out his own salvation. Good came out of 
evil. The purest on earth was sacrificed for the 
sins of man, and human nature should strive to imi- 
tate the example. The greatest evil has conferred 
on man the greatest good. 

The boy lived and died a blank, still he was born 
for good. The widow soon followed him to the 
grave, having fulfilled her duty ; and Mark is living 
to this day a gray-haired, wealthy man—and, of 
course, respected—by all; and yet he would give 
all earth to be respected by himself and God. 
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THE TWO GATES. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Ture are two starry gates, like Morn and Even, 
Flung back along the thresholds of a plain, 

Where Earth looks out upon the watchful Heaven, 
And Heaven looks in upon the Earth again. 


One lifts its pillars from a sea of flowers, 
And pours along the lands a flood of light: 
The other wraps in clouds its iron towers, 
While half the world around is lost in Night. 


Age after age, like lambs from out their fold, 
Led on by angel shepherds fond and sweet, 

Heaven pours young children throvgh the porch of gold, 
With all its dews upon their shining feet. 


White-robed and innocent, in linkéd bands 
They stray about the porch with dreamy eyes, 

And pluck the lilies there with eager hands, 
The sole surviving blooms of Paradise. 


Youth leads them down the path, but soon departs: 
And manhood beckons to its stern estate ;— 
Save when the angels fold them to their hearts, 





And bear them swiftly through the iron gate. 


i> 





Some urge their chariots to the distant goals ; 
Some wallow in the mire of sensual things; 
And some preserve the whiteness of their souls, 
And walk beneath the shade of angel wings. 


The monarch feasts in purple robe and crown :— 
The ragged beggar starves for want of bread: 

And laureled conquerors reap their red renown, 
While widows weep, and orphans wail, the dead. 


Nor tears nor laurels long upon the stage: 
The babe soon grows into a stripling wild: 

The youth a man, and Manhood sinks to age, 
And Age in turn becomes another child :— 


Then staff in hand he totters down the slope, 
And gropes his way along the shadowy porch, 
Where Faith awaits, and Heaven’s sweet angel, Hope, 
Smiles down the spectre with inverted torch :— 


The gate is past: the soul released from earth, 
Begins a loftier life serene and free: 

For earthly death is but a heavenly birth, 
And Time the portal of Eternity ! 
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WORDS.—TWO SONNETS. 





BY FAYETTE ROBINSON. 





I. 

Say not that words are vain and empty things— 

Say not that thoughts are all that cheer mankind— 
Words are like spells, and every accent brings 

Creative thought to the creating mind. 
Oft, oft indeed, when cunningly combined, 

Low accents trembling on the summer air, 

As drops of water granite pavements wear, 
As vines around the forest-monarchs twined, 
Insensibly subdue apparent might— 

Believe me, now, the little wordr we breathe, 

The tones which fall we know not how nor where, 

Live for all time in golden letters bright, 

Shrined in the lays which poets love to wreathe, 





Or steep us with them in the slough of care. 


IT. 
And well it is our words their impress make— 
That all we speak is graven on the page 
Of memory, from which bright fancies break, 
And shine like stars at night. Oh! this our age 
Is all instinct with fancy, and we wage 
Eternal war on every grosser beam, 
Kneel to the stars which o’er us gently gleam 
And lull the heart, while passions round us rage. 
All blessed are words: for poesy and song 
Since the old time together have been twined— 
And there are none who dare divorce them now. 
This must be so, for round the mighty throng, 
With nerves of steel, endowed with giant mind, 
Words, thoughts and deeds for aye triune will glow. 














THE LUMLEY AUTOGRAPH. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RURAL HOURS,” ETC. 





(Concluded from page 36.) 


“Boru autographs and collectors,” I replied. 

“Really! Perhaps you are acollector yourself?” 
continued the lady, with an indescribable expression, 
half interest, half disappointment. 

‘¢ No—merely a humble admirer of the labors of 
others.”” 

‘* Then,” added the lady, more blandly, *‘ perhaps 
you will be good-natured enough to assist me.”’ 

And, after a suspicious glance toward the spot 
where Lady Holberton and Mr. T—— were con- 
versing together, she adroitly placed herself in a 
position to give to our conversation the privacy of a 
diplomatic téte-d-téte. 

** Could you possibly procure me some American 
autographs for my collection? I finda few wanting 
under the American head—perhapy a hundred 
or two.” ide 

I professed myself ready to do any thing in my 
power in so good a cause. 

‘* Here is my list; I generally carry it about me. 
You will see those that are wanting, and very pos- 
sibly may suggest others.”’ 

And as the lady spoke she drew from her pocket 
a roll of paper as long, and as well covered with 
names as any minority petition to Congress. How- 
ever, I had lived too much among collectors of late 
to be easily dismayed. The list was headed by 
Black Hawk. I expressed my fears that the gallant 
warrior’s ignorance of letters might prove an ob- 
stacle to obtaining any thing from his pen. I volun- 
teered however to procure instead, something from a 
Cherokee friend of mine, the editor of a newspaper. 

“How charming!” exclaimed Miss Rowley, 
clasping her hands. “ How very obliging of you, 
Mr. Howard. Are you fond of shooting? My 
brother’s preserves are in fine order—or perhaps you 
are partial to yachting—”’ 

Bowing my thanks for these amiable hints, I care- 
lessly observed that the letter of the Cherokee editor 
was no sacrifice at all, for the chiefand myself were 
regular correspondents ; I had a dozen of his letters, 
and had just given one to Mr. T——. This intel- 
ligence evidently lessened Miss Rowley’s excessive 
gratitude. She continued her applications, how- 
ever, casting an eye on her list. 

*¢ Perhaps you correspond also with some rowdies, 
Mr. Howard? Could you oblige me with a rowdy 
letter ?”” 

I drew up a little at this request; my corres- 
pondents, I assured the lady, were generally men 
of respectability, though one of them was of a 
savage race. 

“Mo doubt; but in the way of autographs, you 
know, one would correspond with—” 


The sentence remained unfinished, for the lady 
added, 

‘““T wrote myself to Madame Laffarge, not long 
sinc. JI am sorry to say Lady Holberton has two 
of hers; but although an excellent person in most 
respects, yet it cannot be denied that as regards 
autographs, Lady Holberton is very iliberal. I 
offered her Grizzel Baillie, two Cardinals, William 
Pitt, and Grace Darling, for one of her Laffarges ; 
but she would not part with it. Yet the exchange 
was very fair, especially as Madame Laffarge is still 
living.” 

I bowed an assent to the remark. 

“And then she herself actually once made pro- 
posals for Schinderhannes, to a friend of mine, offer- 
ing Howard, the philanthropist, Talma, William 
Penn, and Fenelon for him—all commonplace 
enough, you know—and Schinderhannes quite 
unique. My friend was indignant !”’ 

I ventured to excuse Lady Holberton by suggest- 
ing that probably at the time herstock of notabilities 
was low. ; 

Miss Rowley shook her head, and curled her lip, 
as if she fancied the lady had only been seeking to 
drive a hard bargain. 

**On one point, however, I have carried the day, 
Mr. Howard. Lady Holberton is not a little proud 
of her Vidocq; but I have obtained one far superior 
to hers, one addressed to myself, so piquant and 
gallant too. I called on the dear old burglar on 
purpose to coax him into writing me a note.” 

I wondered, in petto, whether I should meet any 
illustrious convicts at Miss Rowley’s party the next 
evening ; but remembering to have heard her called 
an exclusive, it did not seem very probable. 

After running her eye over the list again, Miss 
Rowley made another inquiry. i‘ 

“ Mr. Howard, could you get me something from 
an American Colonel ?” 

I assured the lady we had colonels of all sorts, and 
begged to know what particular variety she had 
placed on her catalogue—was it an officer of the 
regular service, or one of no service at all ? 

‘“¢ Oh, the last, certain!'y—officers who have seen 
service are sc commonplace !” 

My own pen was immediately placed at Miss 
Rowley’s disposal, as my sword would have been, 
had I owned one. As I had been called colonel a 
_ hundred times without having commanded a regi- 
"ment once, my own name was as good as any other 
on the present occasion. 

“You are very obliging. Since you are so good, 
-may I also trouble you to procure me a line from a 
very remarkable personage of your country—a very 
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distinguished man—he has been President, or 
Speaker of the Senate, or something of that sort.’’ 

To whreh of our head men did Miss Rowley 
allude? 

‘tHe is called Uncle Sam, I believe.’’ 

This was not so easy a task, for though we have 
thousands of colonels, there is but one Uncle Sam in 
the world. On hearing that such was the case, Miss 
Rowley’s anxiety on the subject increased immea- 
surably ; but I assured her the old gentlemau only 
put his name to treaties, and tariffs; and although 
his sons were wonderfully gallant, yet he himself 
had never condescended to notice any woman but a 
queen regnant; and I further endeavored to give 
some idea of his identity. Miss Rowley stopped me 
short, however. 

** Only procure me one line from him, Mr, Howard, 
and I shall be indebted to you for life. It will be 
time enough to find out all about him when I once 
have his name—that is the essential thing.’’ 

I shrunk from committing myself, however; de- 
claring that I would as soon engage to procure a 
billet-doux from Prester John. 

“ Prester John! That would, indeed, be quite in- 
valuable !”’ 

This Asiatic diversion was a happy one, and came 
very apropos, for it carried Miss Rowley into China ; 
she inquired if'I had any Chinese connections. 

“Though altogether, I am pretty well satisfied 
with my Chinese negotiations; as soon as the 
Celestial Empire was opened to the civilized world, 
I engaged an agent there to collect for me. But, 
could you put me on the track of a Confucius ?”’ 

I was obliged to admit my inability to do so; and 
at the same moment the collecting instincts of Lady 
Holberton and Mr. T——, drew their attention to 
the corner where Miss Rowley and myself were 
conversing ; as they moved toward us, Miss Rowley 
pocketed her list, throwing herself upon my honor 
not to betray the deficiencies in her réle d’équipage, 
or the collecting negociations just opened between 
us. Lady Holberton, as she advanced, invited Miss 
Rowley, with an ill-concealed air pf triumph, to 
feast her eyes once more on the Lumley autograph, 
and not long after the party broke up. 

The next day, in passing Holberton-House, I ob- 
served the chariot of a fashionable physicen before 
the door; and at Miss Rowley’s party in the even- 
ing learned from Mr. T—— that Lady Holberton 
was quite unwell. The following morning I called 
to inquire, and received for answer that “ her lady- 
ship was very much indisposed.”” It was not until 
a week later that I saw Lady Holberton herself, 
taking the air in Hyde Park. She looked wretch- 
edly—thin and pale. I inquired from the English 
friend with whom I was riding, if there was any 
probability of a change of ministry? He looked sur- 
prised; and then catching the direction of my eye, 
he observed, 

“You ask on Lady Holberton’s account; but 
Sir A—— B—— tells me her illness was caused by 
the loss of the Lumley Autograph.” 

This unexpected intelligence proved only too true. 





On returning to my lodgings, I found a note from 
Lady Holberton, requesting to see me, and, of course, 
immediately obeyed the summons. 

** Lost !—-lost !—lost! Mr. Howard!’ said the 
lady, endeavoring to conceal her emotion, as she 
gave me the details of her affliction. 

‘Tt must have been stolen—basely stolen—on the 
evening of my party. Oh! why did I so foolishly 
exhibit it among so many people, and collectors 
among them, too! Never again will I admit more | 
than one collector at a time into the room with my 
album !”’ she exclaimed with energy. 

I was shocked; surely Lady Holberton did not 
conceive it possible that any of her guests could be 
guilty of such base conduct? 

** How little you know them! But it is that, Mr. 
Howard, which has interested me in your favor-——you 
have so much naivete, and ignorance of the moral 
turpitude of the old world, that I feel convinced you 
never could be guilty of such an action yourself.’’ 

[ assured Lady Holberton that in this respect she 
only did me justice ; and, in fact, a theft of the kind 
she alluded to appeared to me all but incredible. 

‘‘ Remembgr that it was only the other day that 
— lost his valuable. album ; remember that last 
winter Madame de —— had all her notes on bo- 
tanical subjects stolen from her own_portfolio—and 
I could mention a dozen instanees of the same wick- 
edness.’’ 

These facts were already known to me, but I 
had forgotten them. I remarked with a glow of na- 
tional pride, that we certainly were much more 
virtuous in these matters across the ocean; in Ame- 
rica we are much above pilfering autographs ; when 
we do steal, it is by the volume—we scize all an 
author’s stock in trade at one swoop, and without 
condescending to say even, thank ye, for it. 

‘So I have always understood, Mr. Howard—and 
I felt that my album was safe with you,’’ observed 
Lady Holberton, with tears in her eyes. 

Wishing to relieve this distress, I proposed adver- 
tising for the lost treasure—applying to the police. 

Lady Holberton smiled through her tears, as she 
assured me that the police, old and new, had been 
enlisted in her service an hour after the discovery 
of her loss, while communications had been opened 
with the municipal governments of Brussels, Paris, 
and Vienna, on the same subject. 

‘And have you no clue, no suspicions ?—your 
servants—your maid?” 

The aspersion on her household was indignantly 
repelled. 

‘You will readily believe, Mr. Howard, that a 
collector, the owner of such an album as I have the 
honor of possessing, is particularly careful as to 
whom she admits into her family. I will vouch 
for all about me; still I have suspicions—but—”’ 

I begged her to’ speak, if she thought I could be 
of the least assistance. 

‘‘ Yes, I will trust my son’s friend. Mr. Howard 
I here solemnly accuse Theodosia Rowley of having 
stolen the Lumley Autograph!” 

The dignity of manner, the concentrated passion 
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of expression, the strength of emphasis with which 
Lady Holberton spoke, would have done honor to 
a Siddons. The natural start of horror and amaze- 
ment on my part, was also, no doubt, very expres- 
sive—for I was speechless with surprise. 

“TI see you do not credit this,” continued the 
lady. 

But thought, like a flash of lightning, had already 
recalled some circumstances of the last evening at 
Holberton-House. I did credit the accusation, and 
immediately informed Lady Holberton of what I 
had observed, but forgotten, until reminded of the 
facts by her own remarks. I had seen Miss Rowley, 
bending low over the album at a moment when some 
one was telling an exceedingly humorous story which 
engrossed the attention of the rest of the company. 

‘* Could she have had an accomplice ?”’ cried the 
lady, with flashing eyes. 

I knew nothing on that point. But, I added, that 
soon after Miss Rowley had left the room very 
quietly ; and as I followed her to fulfill another en- 
gagement, she had started, turned pale, and betrayed 
much nervousness, scarcely allowing me to assist 
her to her carriage, although we left the house at the 
same instant. Ks 

Lady Holberton’s suspicions were now confirmed 
beyond a doubt. 

‘And yet it seems incredible that any lady should 
be guilty of such conduct!’ I exclaimed, almost re- 
penting having allowed the previous remarks to pass 
my lips. ‘*Miss Rowley is undoubtedly a woman 
of principle—of good moral standing.” 

‘* Moral standing !—principle !’’ exclaimed Lady 
Holberton, bitterly. ‘ Yes, wherg,an autograph is 
concerned, Theodosia Rowley has all the principle 
of a Magpie '”’ 

Whatever might have been the fact, it was clear 
at least that Lady Holberton’s opinions was now un- 
alterably made up. 

‘Remember, she is a Butlerite !’’ added the lady, 
thus putting the last touch to the circumstantial evi- 
dence against Miss Rowley. 

Weeks passed by. The advertisements remained 
unanswered. The police could give no information. 
Lady Holberton was in despair; the physicians de- 
clared that her health must eventually give way 
under the anxiety and disappointment consequent 
upon this melancholy affair. Much sympathy was 
felt for the afflicted lady ; even Miss Rowley called 
often to condole, but she was never admitted. 

‘*T could not see the crocodile!” exclaimed Lady 
Holberton, quite thrown off her guard one day, by 
the sight of Miss Rowley’s card which she threw 
into the fire. 

Some consolation, however, appeared to be de- 
rived from the assiduous attentions of Mr. T : 
who personally admired Lady Holberton; at least 
he professed to do so, though some persons accused 
him of interested views, and aiming at her album 
rather than herself. But although his attentions 
were received, yet nothing could afford full conso- 
lation. At length, all other means failing, at the end 
of a month, it was proposed that two persons, mu- 








tual friends of Lady Holberton and Miss Rowley, 
should call on the latter lady, and appeal privately 
to her sense of honor, to restore the autograph if it 
were actually in her possession. This plan was 
finally agreed on; but the very day it was to have 
been carried into execution, Miss Rowley left town 
for an excursion in Finland. 

As for myself, I was also on the wing, and left 
London about the same time. The parting with 
Lady Holberton was melancholy; she was much 
depressed, and the physicians had recommended the 
waters of Wiesbaden. Mr. T—— was also pre- 
paring for an excursion to Germany; and he was 
suspected of vascillating in his Butlerite views, 
brought over by Lady Holberton’s tears and logic. 

Returning to London, some three months later, I 
found many of my former acquaintainces were ab- 
sent; but Lady Holberton, Miss Rowley, and Mr. 
T—— were all in town again The day after I ar- 
rived—it was Tuesday the 20th of August—as I was 
walking along Piccadilly, about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, my eye fell on the windows of Mr. 
Thorpe’s great establishment. I was thinking over 
his last catalogue of autographs, when I happened 
to observe a plain, modest-looking young girl casting 
a timid glance at the door. There was something 
anxious and hesitating in her manner, which attracted 
my attention. Accustomed, like most Americans, to 
assist a woman in any little difficulty, and with no- 
tions better suited perhaps to the meridian of Yan- 
kee-land than that of London, I asked if she were in 
any trouble. How richly was I rewarded for the 
act of good-nature! She blushed and courtesied. 

‘“ Please, sir, is it true that they pay money for old* 
letters at this place ?”’ 

‘‘ They do—have you any thing of the kind to dis- 
pose of ?”? 

Judge of my gratification, my amazement, when 
she produced the Lumley Autograph ! 

Of course I instantly took it, at her own price— 
only half a guinea—and I further gave her J.ady 
Holberton’s address, that she might claim the liberal 
reward promised for the precious letter. Tears came 
into the poor child’s eyes when she found what 
awaited her, and I may as well observe at once that 
this young girl proved to be the daughter of a poor 
bed-ridden artisan of Clapham, who had seen better 
days, but was then in great want. It is an ill-wind 
that blows no good luck, and the contest for the Lum- 
ley Autograph was of great advantage to the poor 
artisan and his family. The girl had picked up the 
paper early one morning, in a road near Clapham, as 
she was going to her work; Lady Holberton gave 
her a handful of guineas as the promised reward—a 
sum by the bye just double in amount what the poor 
poet had received for his best poem—and she also 
continued to look after the family in their troubles. 

But to return to the important document itself. 
Never can I forget the expressive gratitude that 
beamed on the fine countenance of Lady Holberton 
when I restored it once more to her possession. She 
rapidly recovered her health and spirits, and it was 
generally reported that seizing this favorable mo- 
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distinguished man—he has been President, or 
Speaker of the Senate, or something of that sort.” 

To whieh of our head men did Miss Rowley 
allude? 

‘tHe is called Uncle Sam, I believe.” 

This was not so easy a task, for though we have 
thousands of colonels, there is but one Uncle Sam in 
the world. On hearing that such was the case, Miss 
Rowley’s anxiety on the subject increased immea- 
surably ; but I assured her the old gentlemau only 
put his name to treaties, and tariffs; and although 
his sons were wonderfully gallant, yet he. himself 
had never condescended to notice any woman but a 
queen regnant; and I further endeavored to give 
some idea of his identity. Miss Rowley stopped me 
short, however. 

** Only procure me one line from him, Mr. Howard, 
and I shall be indebted to you for life. It will be 
time enough to find out all about him when I once 
have his name—that is the essential thing.’’ 

I shrunk from committing myself, however; de- 
claring that I would as soon engage to procure a 
billet-doux from Prester John. 

“ Prester John! That would, indeed, be quite in- 
valuable !”’ 

This Asiatic diversion was a happy one, and came 
very apropos, for it carried Miss Rowley into China ; 
she inquired if'1 had any Chinese connections. 

‘Though altogether, I am pretty well satisfied 
with my Chinese negotiations; as soon as the 
Celestial Empire was opened to the civilized world, 
I engaged an agent there to collect for me. But, 
could you put me on the track of a Confucius ?”’ 

I was obliged to admit my inability to do so; and 
at the same moment the collecting instincts of Lady 
Holberton and Mr. T——, drew their attention to 
the corner where Miss Rowley and myself were 
conversing ; as they moved toward us, Miss Rowley 
pocketed her list, throwing herself upon my honor 
not to betray the deficiencies in her réle d’équipage, 
or the collecting negociations just opened between 
us. Lady Holberton, as she advanced, invited Miss 
Rowley, with an ill-concealed air of triumph, to 
feast her eyes once more on the Lumley autograph, 
and not long after the party broke up. 

The next day, in passing Holberton-House, I ob- 
served the chariot of a fashionable physicen before 
the door; and at Miss Rowley’s party in the even- 
ing learned from Mr. T—— that Lady Holberton 
was quite unwell. The following morning I called 
to inquire, and received for answer that “her lady- 
ship was very much indisposed.”” It was not until 
a week later that I saw Lady Holberton herself, 
taking the air in Hyde Park. She looked wretch- 
edly—thin and pale. I inquired from the English 
friend with whom I was riding, if there was any 
probability of a change of ministry? He looked sur- 
prised; and then catching the direction of my eye, 
he observed, 

“You ask on Lady Holberton’s account; but 
Sir A——- B—— tells me her illness was caused by 
the loss of the Lumley Autograph.” 

This unexpected intelligence proved only too true. 





On returning to my lodgings, I found a note from 
Lady Holberton, requesting to see me, and, of course, 
immediately obeyed the summons. 

** Lost !~-lost !—lost! Mr. Howard!” said the 
lady, endeavoring to conceal her emotion, as she 
gave me the details of her affliction. 

‘¢ Tt must have been stolen—basely stolen—on the 
evening of my party. Oh! why did I so foolishly 
exhibit it among so many people, and collectors 
among them, too! Never again will I admit more | 
than one collector at a time into the room with my 
album !”? she exclaimed with energy. 

I was shocked; surely Lady Holberton did not 
conceive it possible that any of her guests could be 
guilty of such base conduct? 

** How little you know them! But it is that, Mr. 
Howard, which has interested me in your favor—you 
have so much naivete, and ignorance of the moral 
turpitude of the old world, that I feel convinced you 
never could be guilty of such an action yourself.’’ 

{ assured Lady Holberton that in this respect she 
only did me justice ; and, in fact, a theft of the kind 
she alluded to appeared to me all but incredible. 

‘¢‘ Remembgr that it was only the other day that 
—— lost his Mvaluable.album ; remember that last 
winter Madame de —— had all her notes on bo- 
tanical subjects stolen from her own portfolio—and 
I could mention a dozen instanees of the same wick- 
edness.”’ 

These facts were already known to me, but I 
had forgotten them. I remarked with a glow of na- 
tional pride, that we certainly were much more 
virtuous in these matters across the ocean; in Ame- 
rica we are mueh above pilfering autographs ; when 
we do steal, it is by the volume—we scize all an 
author’s stock in trade at one swoop, and without 
condescending to say even, thank ye, for it. 

‘So I have always understood, Mr. Howard—and 
I felt that my album was safe with you,’’ observed 
Lady Holberton, with tears in her eyes. 

Wishing to relieve this distress, I proposed adver- 
tising for the lost treasure—applying to the police. 

Lady Holberton smiled through her tears, as she 
assured me that the police, old and new, had been 
enlisted in her service an hour after the discovery 
of her loss, while communications had been opened 
with the municipal governments of Brussels, Paris, 
and Vienna, on the same subject. 

* And have you no clue, no suspicions ?—your 
servants—your maid ?”’ 

The aspersion on her household was indignantly 
repelled. 

* You will readily believe, Mr. Howard, that a 
collector, the owner of such an album as I have the 
honor of possessing, is particularly careful as to 
whom she admits into her family. I will vouch 
for all about me; still I have suspicions—but—”’ 

I begged her to’ speak, if she thought I could be 
of the least assistance. 

‘‘ Yes, I will trust my son’s friend. Mr. Howard 
I here solemnly accuse Theodosia Rowley of having 
stolen the Lumley Autograph!”’ 

The dignity of manner, the concentrated passion 
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of expression, the strength of emphasis with which 
Lady Holberton spoke, would have done honor to 
a Siddons. The natural start of horror and amaze- 
ment on my part, was also, no doubt, very expres- 
sive—for I was speechless with surprise. 

“T see you do not credit this,” continued the 
lady. 

But thought, like a flash of lightning, had already 
recalled some circumstances of the last evening at 
Holberton-House. I did credit the accusation, and 
immediately informed Lady Holberton of what I 
had observed, but forgotten, until reminded of the 
facts by her own remarks. I had seen Miss Rowley, 
bending low over the album at a moment when some 
one was telling an exceedingly humorous story which 
engrossed the attention of the rest of the company. 

‘* Could she have had an accomplice ?’”’ cried the 
lady, with flashing eyes. 

I knew nothing on that point. But, I added, that 
soon after Miss Rowley had left the room very 
quietly ; and as I followed her to fulfill another en- 
gagement, she had started, turned pale, and betrayed 
much nervousness, scarcely allowing me to assist 
her to her carriage, although we left the house at the 
same instant. ’ 

Lady Holberton’s suspicions were now confirmed 
beyond a doubt. 

** And yet it seems incredible that any lady should 
be guilty of’ such conduct!’ I exclaimed, almost re- 
penting having allowed the previous remarks to pass 
my lips. ‘*Miss Rowley is undoubtedly a woman 
of principle—of good moral standing.”’ 

‘Moral standing !—principle!’’ exclaimed Lady 
Holberton, bitterly. ‘ Yes, wherggan autograph is 
concerned, Theodosia Rowley has all the principle 
of a Magpie '”’ 

Whatever might have been the fact, it was clear 
at least that Lady Holberton’s opinions was now un- 
alterably made up. 

“Remember, she is a Butlerite !’’ added the lady, 
thus putting the last touch to the circumstantial evi- 
dence against Miss Rowley. 

Weeks passed by. The advertisements remained 
unanswered. The police could give no information. 
Lady Holberton was in despair; the physicians de- 
clared that her health must eventually give way 
under the anxiety and disappointment consequent 
upon this melancholy affair. Much sympathy was 
felt for the afflicted lady ; even Miss Rowley called 
often to condole, but she was never admitted. 

‘“*T could not see the crocodile !’’ exclaimed Lady 
Holberton, quite thrown off her guard one day, by 
the sight of Miss Rowley’s card which she threw 
into the fire. 

Some consolation, however, appeared to be de- 
rived from the assiduous attentions of Mr. T——, 
who personally admired Lady Holberton; at least 
he professed to do so, though some persons accused 
him of interested views, and aiming at her album 
rather than herself. But although his attentions 
were received, yet nothing could afford full conso- 
lation. At length, all other means failing, at the end 
of a month, it was proposed that two persons, mu- 





tual friends of Lady Holberton and Miss Rowley, 
should call on the latter lady, and appeal privately 
to her sense of honor, to restore the autograph if it 
were actually in her possession. This plan was 
finally agreed on; but the very day it was to have 
been carried into execution, Miss Rowley left towa 
for an excursion in Finland. 

As for myself, I was also on the wing, and left 
London about the same time. The parting with 
Lady Holberton was melancholy; she was much 
depressed, and the physicians had recommended the 
waters of Wiesbaden. Mr. T—— was also pre- 
paring for an excursion to Germany; and he was 
suspected of vascillating in his Butlerite views, 
brought over by Lady Holberton’s tears and logic. 

Returning to London, some three months later, I 
found many of my former acquaintainces were ab- 
sent; but Lady Holberton, Miss Rowley, and Mr. 
T—— were all in town again The day after I ar- 
rived—it was Tuesday the 20th of August—as I was 
walking along Piccadilly, about five o’clock in the ® 
afternoon, my eye fell on the windows of Mr. 
Thorpe’s great establishment. I was thinking over 
his last catalogue of autographs, when I happened 
to observe a plain, modest-looking young girl casting 
a timid glance at the door. There was something 
anxious and hesitating in her manner, which attracted 
my attention. Accustomed, like most Americans, to 
assist a woman in any little difficulty, and with no- 
tions better suited perhaps to the meridian of Yan- 
kee-land than that of London, I asked if she were in 
any trouble. How richly was I rewarded for the 
act of good-nature! She blushed and courtesied. 

* Please, sir, is it true that they pay money for old* 
letters at this place?” 

‘‘ They do—have you any thing of the kind to dis- 
pose of ?”” 

Judge of my gratification, my amazement, when 
she produced the Lumley Autograph! 

Of course I instantly took it, at her own price— 
only half a guinea—and I further gave her Juady 
Holberton’s address, that she might claim the liberal 
reward promised for the precious letter. Tears came 
into the poor child’s eyes when she found what 
awaited her, and I may as well observe at once that 
this young girl proved to be the daughter of a poor 
bed-ridden artisan of Clapham, who had seen better 
days, but was then in great want. It is an ill-wind 
that blows no good luck, and the contest for the Lum- 
ley Autograph was of great advantage to the poor 
artisan and his family. The girl had picked up the 
paper early one morning, in a road near Clapham, as 
she was going to her work; Lady Holberton gave 
her a handful of guineas as the promised reward—a 
sum by the bye just double in amount what the poor 
poet had received for his best poem—and she also 
continued to look after the family in their troubles. 

But to return to the important document itself. 
Never can I forget the expressive gratitude that 
beamed on the fine countenance of Lady Holberton 
when I restored it once more to her possession. She 
rapidly recovered her health and spirits, and it was 
generally reported that seizing this favorable mo- 
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ment, Mr. T—— had offered himself and his collec- 
tion, and that both had been graciously accepted. 
Miss Rowley called and a sort of paix pldtrée was 
made up between the ladies. A cargo of American 
autographs arrived containing the letter of the Che- 
rokee editor, the sign-manual of governors and 
colonels without number, and I even succeeded in 
obtaining epistles from several noted rowdies, espe- 
cially to gratify the ladies. Lady Holberton made 
her selection, and the rest were divided between 
Miss Rowley and Mr. T——. Joy at the recovery 
of the Lumley Autograph seemed to diffuse an un- 
usual spirit of harmony among collectors; many 
desirable exchanges were brought about and things 
looked charmingly. Alas, how little were we pre- 
pared for what ensued! 

On the occasion of the presence in London of two 
illustrious royal travelers, Lady Holberton gave a 
large party. So said the papers at least; but I knew 
better. It was chiefly to celebrate the recovery of 
the Lumley Autograph, and its restoration to her 
celebrated Album that the féte was given. The 
Album was produced, in spite of a half-formed vow 
of Lady Holberton to the contrary, but then His 
Royal Highness Prince —— —— had particularly 
requested to see the letter of the poor poet, having 
heard it mentioned at dinner. The evening passed 
off brilliantly, their royal highnesses, came, saw, and 
departed. The crowd followed them to another 
house, while a favored few, chiefly collectors, re- 
mained lingering about the table on which lay the 
Album. I should have said earlier, that Lady Hol- 
berton had appointed a new office in her household 
the very day after the loss of the Lumley Auto- 
graph; this was no other than a pretty little page, 
dressed in the old costume of a student of Padua, 
whose sole duty it was to watch over the Album 
whenever it, was removed from the rich and heavy 
case in which it usually lay enshrined. He was the 
guard of the Album, and was strictly enjoined never, 
for one instant, to remove his eyes from the precious 
volume from the moment he was placed on duty, 
until relieved. 

Well, there we were, some dozen of us, collected 
about the table ; Lady Holberton looking triumphant, 
Mr. T—— very proud; and there stood the page of 
the Album, dressed in his Paduasoy gown, with 
eyes fastered on the book, according to orders, while 
he supported its gorgeous case in his arms. Some 
remark was made as to the extraordinary manner in 
which the precious Autograph had been lost, and 
then found again. My blood actually boiled, as one 
of the company turned to me and asked in a suspi- 
cious tone, if I did not know more of its history than 
I chose to confess? My indignation was boundless ; 
fortunately I could produce the friend walking with 
me in Piccadilly, and the artisan’s family at Clap- 
ham, as witnesses in my favor. Miss Rowley was 
standing near me at the moment. 

“Still, Mr. Howard,” observed that lady; ‘I 
really cannot see why you should resent the insinua- 
tion so warmly. Now, do you know, I am not at 
all sorry to have it in my power to declare that I 





have some knowledge of the fate of that paper dur- 
ing its eclipse.’’ 

All eyes were instantly fixed on the speaker. The 
lady smiled and continued : 

‘“‘ Lady Holberton thinks the Lumley Autograph 
was stolen—I understand she even thought it was 
stolen by myself—’’ 

She here turned deliberately toward our hostess, 
who looked uneasy. 

“If such were your suspicions, Lady Holberton,” 
continued Miss Rowley, speaking with great deli- 
beration—‘‘ I am happy to say they were quite cor- 
rect—you only did me justice—I am proud to declare 
the deed was mine—”’ 

We were all speechless at hearing this sudden and 
bold avowal. 

“Tt was I, Theodosia Rowley, who carried off— 
the word is of little consequence—who stole, I re- 
peat, that precious paper. So long as the treasure 
was mine, the consciousness of possessing it was 
sufficient in itself—but having afterward lost it from 
my pocket by unpardonable carelessness, I shall at 
least now glory in the daring deed which made it 
once my own.’? 

Conceive the ‘amazement which these remarks— 
delivered with calm enthusiasm—produced among 
the listening circle. We all know that high crimes 
and misdemeanors enough are committed by men, 
and women too; but somehow or other the delin- 
quents are not often given to talking of them; they 
would just as lief in general that the act should not 
be known. The effect of Miss Rowley’s words was 
different on different individuals. As for myself, I 
involuntarily feltgfor the handkerchief in my pocket. 
The page of the album drew nearer. Lady Hol- 
berton looked aghast, as though she had seen a can- 
nibal. Some bit their lips; others opened their 
eyes. Mr. T——, however, who held the album at 
the moment, and was bending over it when Miss 
Rowley began her extraordinary disclosure, raised 
his eyes, fixed his glasses on the fair speaker, and _ 
sent through them such a glance as no words can 
fully describe. It was a glance of intense admira- 
tion. 

“What exalted views! What sublime senti- 
ments!” he exclaimed in an ecstasy. 

But Mr. T——’s blaze of admiration was not the 
only flame at work, while he was gazing at the he- 
roine of the moment. In the sudden burst of enthu- 
siasm roused by the fair purloiner, he forgot all else ; 
the precious volume in his hand drooped, touched 
the flame of a wax-light on the table, and im another 
instant the great Holberton Album, that Album of 
European reputation—was burning before our eyes— 
its invaluable leaves were curling, and blackening, 
and smoking under the devouring flame ! 

A shriek from Lady Holberton—an unearthly cry 
from the page of the Album—both echoed by the 
spectators, came too late. The volume was half 
consumed. Of the Lumley Autograph not a line 
remained ! 

Such was the ill-fated end of the letter of the poor 
starving poet. It was written amid gloom and dis- 
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tress; its career closed in a stormy hour. The loss 
of the Album of course broke off the engagement 
between Lady Holberton and Mr. T——. This 
however could scarcely have been regretted under 
the circumstances, for their union, after the catas- 
trophe must have been one long series of miserable 
reproaches. The sudden change in Mr. T——’s 
feelings toward Miss Rowley was not a momentary 
one; the admiration first kindled by that lady’s bold 
declaration, grew to he the strongest sentiment of 
his heart, and only a few weeks later he was made 
the happiest of men by receiving as his own the 
fair hand which accomplished the deed. Miss Row- 
ley and Mr. T—— were united in the bands of ma- 
trimony and collectorship. Lady Holberton was 


| still inconsolable when I left London; she was 
thinking of traveling among the Hottentots, or in any 
other clime where albums are unknown and her loss 
could be forgotten, The journey to Kaffirland was 
however postponed until the next change of minis- 
try, and I have learned recentiy that the lady has so 
far recovered her spirits as to be thinking of an 
‘Omnibus.’. The very last packet, indeed, brought 
a flattering application to myself; Lady Holberton 
graciously declaring that the name of Jonathan 
Howard is not only valued by herself, as that of a 
friend, but interesting to collectors generally, as hav- 
ing been once connected with that much lamented 
document, now lost to the world, the letter of the 
poor starving poet, known as the Lumley Autograph. 
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Ir was a still, calm night; the curtaining sky, 
Each soft, blue fold inlaid with gems on high, 

In perfect majesty, seemed freely thrown 

O’er the round world from farthest zone to zone, 
To hide angelic legions, whose bright rays 

Were else too dazzling for a mortal’s gaze. 

Awed by the spirit of devotion, far 

My thoughts soared upward, linking star with star 
Till they seemed fluttering, poising near the line 
Where Heaven’s intenser glories rise and shine. 


Above me in the upper ocean, vast 

And shoreless as the Future or the Past, 

Slow went the moon, parting the clouds like waves, 
And pouring down sweet light on homes and graves, 
Making all joyous and sad places fair. 

I longed for wings to scale the lofty air, 

That I might stand within her orb and be 

A happy sailor on that luminous sea. 


All uncompanioned ’mid that solemn scene, 
More beautiful than sunlight, or the green 

And laughing landscape of a summer morn— 

I wandered, slowly, though like one forlorn 
And grieving, yet with holy thoughts inspired, 
In mind a hermit from the world retired. 

My feet were on a hill-top, that surveyed 

A strong, broad river, resting now in shade, 

And now reflecting, like a silver shield, 

The moon’s white lustre from its burnished field. 
Beyond that river, on its eastern side, 

Lay a great city, stretching far and wide 

Its multitudinous dwellings, lifting high 

Its towers and steeples toward that midnight sky, 


And sending forth, as from an altar grand, 
Its volumed vapor far along the land. 


‘* Here,’’ thus I pondered, ‘‘ sits the power supreme 
Of Commerce; here her subject thousands dream, 
Lapt in hard slumber, of to-morrow’s gain, 
Striving for pleasure through the toils of pain, 
Beneath those roofs, commingled in the dim, 

Thick mist, that darkens the horizon’s rim— 
Beneath those roofs, some lofty and some low, 
Ebbs the full tides of being, swift or slow, 

There sleep, or strive to sleep, the bowed with care, 
There lightly sleep the youthful and the fair, 

There wake the workers of the brain, the bad, 

The gay, the wild, the reckless and the sad; 

Even in her stillest hour, the city hums 

Like a vast hive, and beats like muffled drums.”? 


I felt a sense of sorrow sinking deep 

Into my spirit, like the spell of sleep 

On the tired limbs of Labor, when he goes, 

Fearing the future, to his brief repose— 

When, sudden, ’mid the hush there came a swell 

Of sound along the night; it was the bell 

Of Trinity’s high tower—‘' One !”’ it tolled, ‘* One !”? 
And all the hills around assented ‘‘ One.”’ 

Then, like a man emerging from a cloud, ° 

My thought took shape, and thus I mused aloud: 


‘¢Sleep on! ye poor and rich, alike sleep on! 
Sleep, wakeful eyes, nor languish for the dawn ! 
Not many years, not many years will fly 
Ere all, yes, all of your brave forms must lie 
Shrouded and sepulchred—’’ 

Alas! life seems 
This busy life, the vainest dream of dreams. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 


ANIGH the tomb of Him—the Man of wo, 
Stand the bold pagan warriors. All is still, 
Save the sad sound of Kidron’s purple rill, 

Whose moonlit waters ripple by below— 

The paly stars are setting; Morn’s red light 
Just peers o’er Olivet, that scene of love; 
Anon, descending from the realms above, 


Comes God’s great angel, girt with heavenly might, 
To set the captive free. From off the grave 

Rolls he the ponderous rocky door, | 

And loud as trump which tells time is no more, 
He calls—the sentinels, erewhile so brave, 
Now faint—revive—then hurriedly flee— 





Goes forth the Crucified of Galilee. 





LORD JEFFREY. 


BY H. T. T. 


One cool morning, during our last war with Eng- 
land, a group of Knickerbocker savans might have 
been seen on the Battery, eagerly watching the ap- 
proach of a vessel. On her deck, at the same mo- 
ment, the inspection of a passenger’s baggage was 
going on, under the eye of a vigilant officer of the cus- 
toms—whose herculean proportions and deliberate 
air Were in amusing contrast with the brisk move- 
ments and diminutive figure of the indignant owner 
of the trunks and boxes thus overhauled and scruti- 
nized. At last, swelling with indignation, the little 
man turned to his burly tormentor, with the ques- 
tion—a la Ceesar—“ Sir, do you know whd'l am ?” 

‘** Yes,” replied the officer, ‘‘ you are the editor 
of a Scotch magazine ;”’ and immedintely continued 
his examination, as if determined to prove the 
querist a smuggler. . . 

Quite different were the manners of the ex- 
pectant group at the pier, when the irritated gentle- 
man stepped upon shore. Their deferential greet- 
ing and urgent hospitality soon put him in better 
humor, without, however, diminishing the self. 
complacency of his bearing. The scene perfectly 
illustrated a singular characteristic of the times— 
the ascendency gained over public opinion by the 
press, and the newly established power of criticism. 
The gentleman whose arrival in the United States 
was thus signalized, was Francis Jeffrey, who, hav- 
ing contracted an engagement of marriage with an 
American lady whom he met abroad, had come over, 
under the protection of a cartel specially granted 
for the purpose, in a government ship, to marry the 
lady of his choice. The practical independence and 
good sense of the scion of democracy who examined 
his baggage, rebelled at a certain vague idea he had 
somewhere acquired—that the wise men of his 
native city pinned their faith upon a foreign peri- 
odical; and sharing in the animosity then cherished 
against Great Britain, he was far from pleased at 
the demonstration of respect to the Scotch editor 
manifested in the vessel that brought, and the re- 
ception that awaited him; while the learned coterie 
who eagerly seized upon the stranger, beheld in him 
the incarnation of mental vigor, wit, knowledge, and 
pleasantry, which, under the name of the Edinburgh 
Review, had been their chief intellectual repast for 
several preceding years. There was nature and 
reason on both sides—a resistance to foreign domi- 
nation, even in matters of taste and speculation, on 
the one hand—for the custom-house officer had pub- 
lished a book or two in his day—and a hearty recog- 
nition of mental obligation on the other. We, who 
look upon the man through the expanding vista of 
succeeding triumphs in periodical criticism and en- 
larged literary culture, can readily take that medium 





ground between the extremes of independence and 
admiration, where the truth doubtless lies. 

At the period referred to, however, Jeffrey’s posi- 
tion was a remarkable social phenomenon. The 
son of a Glasgow tradesman or mechanic, and edu- 
cated for the bar—by means of a certain degree of 
taste, a winning style, polished irony, and clever 
argumentative ability, he vaulted to the throne of 
criticism, became a literary autocrat—the Napoleon 
of the world of letters—not without some claim to 
the distinction, indeed, but yet owing it chiefly to 
ingenuity, perseverance, and audacity. The reason 
of this success is obvious. He was the pioneer re- 
viewer ; the first who discovered the entire signi- 
ficance of the cabalistic “‘we.’? With an acute 
though riot comprehensive power of reflection he 
united remarkable tact; and by virtue of these two 
qualities, naturally succeeded in pleasing that large 
class of readers who are neither wholly superficial 
nor profound, but a little of both. He had a meta- 
physical turn without rising to the title of a moral 
philosopher; and could speculate upon abstract 
questions with an ease and agreeableness that ren- 
dered them entertaining. Accordingly he made 
abstruse subjects familiar, and delighted many who 
had never been conscious of great insight, with the 
idea that they could appreciate the mysteries of 
knowledge. There is more, however,'that is plau- 
sible and attractive than original or suggestive in the 
metaphysical dissertations of Jeffrey. We admire 
the talent of the writer, rather than the novelty or 
consistency of his theories. The article, for instance, 
on Alison’s Taste, is acharming specimen of this 
kind of writing ; but it wants definite and satisfactory 
impressions. It gratifies a taste in composition 
rather than a passion for truth, which should guide 
and inspire such investigations. : 

Qualities attractive in themselves become ob- 
noxious when incongruously united with others 
of an opposite moral nature. To an honest and 
loving spirit the co-existence of beauty and false- 
hood is too painful for contemplation; and the 
most fascinating manners revolt, when their hypo- 
crisy is once discovered. Sterne prays for a reader 
who will surrender the reins of imagination to the 
author’s hands; now itis a law of human nature 
that such a tribute is only spontaneously yielded to 
geniality ; and the difficulty of a hearty concession, 
even of opinion, to Lord Jeffrey, is that he is more 
peremptory and acute than sympathetic and re- 
spectful. An independent and, especially a reverent 
mind, naturally distrusts the dogmatical tone and 
plausible reasoning of his criticisms. He discusses 
a subject with charming vivacity, exhibits an inge- 
nuity that is admirable; and displays a knowledge 
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of outward relations and historical facts that com- 
mands respect ; and, if the theme is purely objective, 
unassociated with sentiment of any description, and 
appealing to mere curiosity, there are few writers 
who are more delightful; but when be approaches 
a subject dear to affection, or consecrated by hal- 
lowed memories, we often shrink as from the touch 
of a coarse and mechanical operator. He then seems 
to speak without authority; we instinctively ques- 
tion his right to teach, and feel that he is a ruthless 
intruder into sacred places. The truth is, that Lord 
Jeffrey, by nature, education, and habits of thought, 
was a special pleader. He used words and ideas 
for an immediate purpose ; his object, when most in 
earnest, is to gain a point; his liberality and depth 
of feeling were in reverse proportion to his clever- 
ness and information. His great moral defect was 
the want of modesty. He does not appear to have 
known, by experience, the feeling of self-distrust, 
but thought himself quite competent to dictate to 
the world, not only gn legal, but on literary and 
social topics. This réliance upon his own reason 
gives force and point to those disquisitions the scope 
of which came within his legitimate range, but 
makes him offensive, with all his agreeability of 
style, the moment he transcends his proper sphere. 
He manifests, in an extraordinary degree, the Scotch 
idiosyncrasy which refers every thing exclusively 
to the understanding. He was essentially literal. 
The art of philosophizing attractively upon lite- 
rary and political questions of immediate interest, 
was, indeed, excellently illustrated by Jeffrey, 
in those instances which did not surpass his power 
of insight. Where the personal feelings were not 
engaged, it was also an agreeable pastime to follow 
his destructive feats; see him annihilate a poetaster, 
or insinuate away the pretensions of a book-wright. 
This he did in so cool a manner, and with such a 
gentlemanly sneer and refinement of badinage, that 
it was like watching an elegant fencing-match, or 
capital shots in a pistol-gallery. The process and 
the principle, however, of this kind of review- 
ing were based upon that French philosophy which 
delights in ridicule and ignores reverence. Ac- 
cordingly its spirit is essentially skeptical, fault- 
finding, narrow and smart, and therefore quite 
inapplicable to the intuitive, the latent, delicate and 
more lofty emanations of literature. Its office is to 
deal with talent not genius, with attainments not in- 
spiration—with the form and rationale, not with the 
minute principles and divine mysteries of life. 
Where knowledge, tact, and wit were available, 
Jeffrey shone. He possessed a remarkable degree 
of what may be called the eloquence of sense, but 
he lacked soul—the assimilating and revealing prin- 
ciple in man. His intellect needed humanizing. He 
looked upon an author objectively, with a scientific 
not a sympathetic vision, and therefore, as regards 
the highest, never came into a legitimate relation 
with them. He wanted that enthusiasm which, if it 
sometimes exaggerates merit and is blind to defects, 
yet always warms the mind into an unity of percep- 
tion and an intensity of observation, which opens 





new vistas of truth. We do not deny Jefirey’s ana- 
lytical power, but only demur at the extent. of 
authority asa critic which, by virtue of it, he claimed. 
We do not recognize its universal applicability. 
There is a captious tone in his reviews of poets, an 
unimpassioned statement, a self-possessed balancing 
of the scales of justice, quite too mechanical to be 
endured with patience. He thrusts himself arro- 
gantly into a sphere of thought or feeling sacred to 
thousands, and peers about with the bold curiosity 
of a successful attorney. He really appreciates only 
knowledge, reasoning power, and the external laws 
of taste; and whatever appealed to instincts which 
were deficient in him, he pronounced either false or 
absurd. A man of any real modesty or respect for 
others, would hesitate before utterly condemning a 
foreign work held in universal admiration in the 
country of its origin ; and would ascribe the fact of its 
not impressing him, to his own ignorance of the lan- 
guage or insensibility to the sentiment. Jeffrey, on 
the contrary, flippantly ridicules as puerile and mean- 
ingless, the favorite fiction of the Germans, while 
confessedly ignorant of their language, and obviously 
wanting that imagination to which it appeals. He 
rails against the errors of Alfieri, Swift and Burns, 
with a scornful hardihood that shows how little 
their genius won his sympathies or their misfortunes 
touched his heart. With a practical gauge regulated 
by the intellectual tone of an Edinburgh clique, and 


, having for its highest standard only intelligence and 


the laws of outward morality, he discusses the lives 
of such men without a capacity to enter into their 
motives, to appreciate the circumstances in which 
they were placed, or to estimate the trials and 
triumphs of their natures. He ascribes Franklin’s 
self-education to the antagonism of an unfavorable 
situation rather than to his own perseverance and 
love of knowledge; and is chiefly struck in Cow- 
per’s poetry with the ballad on the loss of the Royal 
George. A novel of Miss Edgeworth, in which 
prudence and common sense are the ideal of human 
character, he can heartily praise; a well-written, 
authentic narrative, like Irving’s Life of Columbus, 
or a faithful and graphic biography like the Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutcheson, he gives a very intelligent 
account of; but, not content with such useful labors, 
he has the temerity to wander out of his course, and 
tell the world that the Excursion ‘‘ will never do,’’ 
and that the author of Genevieve and the Ancient Ma- 
riner is a foolish mystic. His want of enthusiasm, 
however, in certain instances, is advantageous to a 
fair judgment, where works of pure imagination or 
sentiment are not in question. Thus, having cher- 
ished no unreasonable anticipations in regard to 
Fox’s Life of James I., he was not disappointed on 
its appearance, like the rest of the world, but did the 
author and his book critical justice ; and he exhibited 
with great candor the brilliant ideas of Madame de 
Stael, while he repudiated her perfectionist theories. 
Indeed, one of the greatest merits of Jeffrey, is his 
able synopsis of works of fact and reasoning. He 
sums up a book as he would a case, and makes a 
statement to the literary world with the ingenious 
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BY H. T. T. 





One cool morning, during our last war with Eng- 
land, a group of Knickerbocker savans might have 
been seen on the Battery, eagerly watching the ap- 
proach of a vessel. On her deck, at the same mo- 
ment, the inspection of a passenger’s baggage was 
going on, under the eye of a vigilant officer of the cus- 
toms—whose herculean proportions and deliberate 
air were in amusing contrast with the brisk move- 
ments and din... “tive figure of the indignant owner 
of the trunks and boxes thus overhauled and scruti- 
nized. At last, swelling with indignation, the little 
man turned to his burly tormentor, with the ques- 
tion—a la Ceesar—‘ Sir, do you know whd'l am ?” 

** Yes,’ replied the officer, “‘ you are the editor 
of a Scotch magazine ;”’ and immedintely continued 
his examination, as if determined to prove the 
querist a smuggler. ‘ 

Quite different were the manners of the ex- 
pectant group at the pier, when the irritated gentle- 
man stepped upon shore. Their deferential greet- 
ing and urgent hospitality soon put him in better 
humor, without, however, diminishing the self. 
complacency of his bearing. The scene perfectly 
illustrated a singular characteristic of the times— 
the ascendency gained over public opinion by the 
press, and the newly established power of criticism. 
The gentleman whose arrival in the United States 
was thus signalized, was Francis Jeffrey, who, hav- 
ing contracted an engagement of marriage with an 
American lady whom he met abroad, had come over, 
under the protection of acartel specially granted 
for the purpose, in a government ship, to marry the 
lady of his choice. The practical independence and 
good sense of the scion of democracy who examined 
his baggage, rebelled at a certain vague idea he had 
somewhere acquired—that the wise men of his 
native city pinned their faith upon a foreign peri- 
odical; and sharing in the animosity then cherished 
against Great Britain, he was far from pleased at 
the demonstration of respect to the Scotch editor 
manifested in the vessel that brought, and the re- 
ception that awaited him; while the learned coterie 
who eagerly seized upon the stranger, beheld in him 
the incarnation of mental vigor, wit, knowledge, and 
pleasantry, which, under the name of the Edinburgh 
Review, had been their chief intellectual repast for 
several preceding years. There was nature and 
reason on both sides—a resistance to foreign domi- 
nation, even in matters of taste and speculation, on 
the one hand—for the custom-house officer had pub- 
lished a book or two in his day—and a hearty recog- 
nition of mental obligation on the other. We, who 
look upon the man through the expanding vista of 
succeeding triumphs in periodical criticism and en- 
larged literary culture, can readily take that medium 





ground between the extremes of independence and 
admiration, where the truth doubtless lies. 

At the period referred to, however, Jeffrey’s posi- 
tion was a remarkable social phenomenon. The 
son of a Glasgow tradesman or mechanic, and edu- 
cated for the bar—by means of a certain degree of 
taste, a winning style, polished irony, and clever 
argumentative ability, he vaulted to the throne of 
criticism, became a literary autocrat—the Napoleon 
of the world of letters—not without some claim to 
the distinction, indeed, but yet owing it chiefly to 
ingenuity, perseverance, and audacity. The reason 
of this success is obvious. He was the pioneer re- 
viewer ; the first who discovered the entire signi- 
ficance of the cabalistic “‘we.’? With an acute 
though not comprehensive power of reflection he 
united remarkable tact; and by virtue of these two 
qualities, naturally succeeded in pleasing that large 
class of readers who are neither wholly superficial 
nor profound, but a little of both. He had a meta- 
physical turn without rising to the title of a moral 
philosopher; and could speculate upon abstract 
questions with an ease and agreeableness that ren- 
dered them entertaining. Accordingly he made 
abstruse subjects familiar, and delighted many who 
had never been conscious of great insight, with the 
idea that they could appreciate the mysteries of 
knowledge. There is more, however, that is plau- 
sible and attractive than original or suggestive in the 
metaphysical dissertations of Jeffrey. We admire 
the talent of the writer, rather than the novelty or 
consistency of histheories. The article, for instance, 
on Alison’s Taste, is acharming specimen of this 
kind of writing ; but it wants definite and satisfactory 
impressions. It gratifies a taste in composition 
rather than a passion for truth, which should guide 
and inspire such investigations. 

Qualities attractive in themselves become ob- 
noxious when incongruously united with others 
of an opposite moral nature. To an honest and 
loving spirit the co-existence of beauty and false- 
hood is too painful for contemplation; and the 
most fascinating manners revolt, when their hypo- 
crisy is once discovered. Sterne prays for a reader 
who will surrender the reins of imagination to the 
author’s hands; now itis a law of human nature 
that such a tribute is only spontaneously yielded to 
geniality ; and the difficulty of a hearty concession, 
even of opinion, to Lord Jeffrey, is that he is more 
peremptory and acute than sympathetic and re- 
spectful. An independent and, especially a reverent 
mind, naturally distrusts the dogmatical tone and 
plausible reasoning of his criticisms. He discusses 
a subject with charming vivacity, exhibits an inge- 
nuity that is admirable; and displays a knowledge 
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of outward relations and historical facts that com- 
mands respect ; and, if the theme is purely objective, 
unassociated with sentiment of any description, and 
appealing to mere curiosity, there are few writers 
who are more delightful; but when be approaches 
a subject dear to affection, or consecrated by hal- 
lowed memories, we often shrink as from the touch 
of a coarse and mechanical operator. He then seems 
to speak without authority; we instinctively ques- 
tion his right to teach, and feel that he is a ruthless 
intruder into sacred places. The truth is, that Lord 
Jeffrey, by nature, education, and habits of thought, 
was a special pleader. He used words and ideas 
for an immediate purpose ; his object, when most in 
earnest, is to gain a point; his liberality and depth 
of feeling were in reverse proportion to his clever- 
ness and information. His great moral defect was 
the want of modesty. He does not appear to have 
known, by experience, the feeling of self-distrust, 
but thought himself quite competent to dictate to 
the world, not only gn legal, but on literary and 
social topics. This réliance upon his own reason 
gives force and point to those disquisitions the scope 
of which came within his legitimate range, but 
makes him offensive, with all his agreeability of 
style, the moment he transcends his proper sphere. 
He manifests, in an extraordinary degree, the Scotch 
idiosyncrasy which refers every thing exclusively 
to the understanding. He was essentially literal. 
The art of philosophizing attractively upon lite- 
rary and political questions of immediate interest, 
was, indeed, excellently illustrated by Jeffrey, 
in those instances which did not surpass his power 
of insight. Where the personal feelings were not 
engaged, it was also an agreeable pastime to follow 
his destructive feats; see him annihilate a poetaster, 
or insinuate away the pretensions of a book-wright. 
This he did in so cool a manner, and with such a 
gentlemanly sneer and refinement of badinage, that 
it was like watching an elegant fencing-match, or 
capital shots in a pistol-gallery. The process and 
the principle, however, of this kind of review- 
ing were based upon that French philosophy which 
delights in ridicule and ignores reverence. Ac- 
cordingly its spirit is essentially skeptical, fault- 
finding, narrow and smart, and therefore quite 
inapplicable to the intuitive, the latent, delicate and 
more lofty emanations of literature. Its office is to 
deal with talent not genius, with attainments not in- 
spiration—with the form and rationale, not with the 
minute principles and divine mysteries of life. 
Where knowledge, tact, and wit were available, 
Jeffrey shone. He possessed a remarkable degree 
of what may be called the eloquence of sense, but 
he lacked soul—the assimilating and revealing prin- 
ciple in man. His intellect needed humanizing. He 
looked upon an author objectively, with a scientific 
not a sympathetic vision, and therefore, as regards 
the highest, never came into a legitimate relation 
with them. He wanted that enthusiasm which, if it 
sometimes exaggerates merit and is blind to defects, 
yet always warms the mind into an unity of percep- 
tion and an intensity of observation, which opens 





new vistas of truth. We do not deny Jeffrey’s ana- 
lytical power, but only demur at the extent of 
authority as a critic which, by virtue of it, he claimed. 
We do not recognize its universal applicability. 
There is a captious tone in his reviews of poets, an 
unimpassioned statement, a self-possessed balancing 
of the scales of justice, quite too mechanical to be 
endured with patience. He thrusts himself arro- 
gantly into a sphere of thought or feeling sacred to 
thousands, and peers about with the bold curiosity 
of a successful attorney. He really appreciates only 
knowledge, reasoning power, and the external laws 
of taste; and whatever appealed to instincts which 
were deficient in him, he pronounced either false or 
absurd. A man of any real modesty or respect for 
others, would hesitate before utterly condemning a 
foreign work held in universal admiration in the 
country of its origin ; and would ascribe the fact of its 
not impressing him, to his own ignorance of the lan- 
guage or insensibility to the sentiment. Jeffrey, on 
the contrary, flippantly ridicules as puerile and mean- 
ingless, the favorite fiction of the Germans, while 
confessedly ignorant of their language, and obviously 
wanting that imagination to which it appeals. He 
rails against the errors of Alfieri, Swift and Burns, 
with a scornful hardihood that shows how little 
their genius won his sympathies or their misfortunes 
touched his heart. With a practical gauge regulated 
by tho intellectual tone of an Edinburgh clique, and 


, having for its highest standard only intelligence and 


the laws of outward morality, he discusses the lives 
of such men without a capacity to enter into their 
motives, to appreciate the circumstances in which 
they were placed, or to estimate the trials and 
triumphs of their natures. He ascribes Franklin’s 
self-education to the antagonism of an unfavorable 
situation rather than to his own perseverance and 
love of knowledge; and is chiefly struck in Cow- 
per’s poetry with the ballad on the loss of the Royal 
George. A novel of Miss Edgeworth, in which 
prudence and common sense are the ideal of human 
character, he can heartily praise; a well-written, 
authentic narrative, like Irving’s Life of Columbus, 
or a faithful and graphic biography like the Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutcheson, he gives a very intelligent 
account of; but, not content with such useful labors, 
he has the temerity to wander out of his course, and 
tell the world that the Excursion “‘ will never do,’’ 
and that the author of Genevieve and the Ancient Ma- 
riner is a foolish mystic. His want of enthusiasm, 
however, in certain instances, is advantageous to a 
fair judgment, where works of pure imagination or 
sentiment are not in question. Thus, having cher- 
ished no unreasonable anticipations in regard to 
F ox’s Life of James I., he was not disappointed on 
its appearance, like the rest of the world, but did the 
author and his book critical justice ; and he exhibited 
with great candor the brilliant ideas of Madame de 
Stael, while he repudiated her perfectionist theories. 
Indeed, one of the greatest merits of Jeffrey, is his 
able synopsis of works of fact and reasoning. He 
sums up a book as he would a case, and makes a 
statement to the literary world with the ingenious 
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brevity and emphasis that he would use toa jury. We 
obtain from his articles excellent general ideas of the 
scope and aim of those works which can thus be re- 
duced to formulas. One great reason of the popularity 
of the Edinburgh Review was that he made it an in- 
telligent and readable epitome of current literature. 
Jeffrey claims a high and consistent morality for his 
long series of articles. It is true he alway# speaks 
disapprovingly of the errors of genius; but we fail to 
perceive in them that enlarged and tender spirit of 
humanity which softens judgment and throws the 
mantle of charity over the shivering form exposed 
to the pitiless world. He failed in parliament, not- 
withstanding the shrill melody of his voice; it was 
too piercing to fascinate ; and so we imagine his mind 
was too acute to embrace cordially the interests and 
mysteries of his race. Upon the former his atten- 
tion was too exclusively fixed; for the latter he had 
not that sentiment of awe which gives a solemn 
meaning and a sublime pity to the contemplation of 
genius. Copious in information, vivacious in ex- 
pression, dogmatical in tone, Jeffrey’s talk, like his 
writing, was animated, witty and fluent; he was of- 
ten abstracted in manner, his conversation was in- 
terlarded with French epithets, and, in seclusion, he 
was often depressed. There was more tact and less 
seriousness of purpose and feeling about him than 
any of his brilliant contemporaries; and, therefore, 





his writings have not the same standard value. He 
sacrificed to the immediate and was a representative 
of the times. There was, with all his apparent 
readiness and candor, no little prudence in his cha- 
racter. He was a kind of sublimated Yankee, and 
the ideal of a clever literary Scotchman. The poets 
he really did appreciate are Campbell and Crabbe— 
the one by his direct rhetoric and high finish, and 
the other by his detail and Flemish tone, rendered 
themselves intelligible to Jeffrey ; this was partially 
the case also with Byron, Moore and Keats; but 
where they trench upon the highly imaginative or 
earnestly sentimental, he is obviously nonplused. 
It is on account of the want of completeness in Jef- 
frey’s views and sympathies that we are disposed to 
regard him as an able reviewer instead of a great 
critic. The evidence of this may be found in the 
very small quantity of his voluminous writing that 
now possesses any vital interest and permanent 
beauty ; so many of his speculations want originality 
and a solid basis, and so many of his judgments have 
been superseded, that only ire and there, the light 
some aptness of a remark, the grace of a description, 
or the analytical justice of a comment, detain us; 
while the sensible and pleasing tone of the style 
makes us, at the same time, vividly realize the cause 
of the swav once enjoyed by this autocrat of litera- 
ture. 





THE CITY CHURCH-YARD. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


It came upon our startled sight 
Like some dark thing unblessed, 
More lonely for the very life 
That round it closely pressed. 


The monuments, with stains of age, 
Which silently effaced 

The records that by pious hands 
So fondly had been traced ; e 


The sunken graves where once the feet 
Of friends scarce dared to tread, 

Lest they should wake the quiet rest 
Of their belovéd dead ; 


Now trodden down by idle steps, 
And yawning, where the stone, 

By ruder touch, irreverently, 
Had long been overthrown ; 


Enshrouded, too, by mould and weed, 
By mosses gray and dank; 

And briars twined their thorny leaves 
With dusty nettles rank. 


The thistle’s feathery seeds flew past 
The spider’s shining toil, 

And deadly nightshade flourished well 
In such congenial soil. 





While here and there, a lonely rose 
Still struggled for the light, 

Though fading faintly, chilled and pale 
By each unlovely sight. 7 


Oh, ancient graves! how many tears, 
How many prayers ye knew! 

But those who mourned have passed away, 
Though unto death most true. 


Now, day by day, a busy crowd 
Goes gayly hurrying past, 

And scarce a st ay mournful thought, 
Or glance, toward thee is cast. 


Nor beauty shrinks to know her robes 
Have touched the dust of death ; 
Nor manhood trembles at the chill 
Of thy damp, noxious breath. 


And yet, methinks, dark monitor, 
That one might well discern, 

Beneath the dust of mould’ring years 
Thy lesson true though stern— 


That Death is in the midst of Life; 
And though we mercy crave, 

There is no knowledge, no device, 
Known to the silent grave. 
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OR THE REED SHAKEN BY THE WIND. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 





(Continued from page 16.) 


“When the Jesuits,’’ says Macaulay, an authority 
not to be doubted or disputed, when he appears as the 
eulogist either ofthe Church of England, orthe Church 
of Rome, to both of which he bears the genuine 
hatred of the radical dissenter, ‘“‘ came to the rescue 
of the papacy, they found it in extreme peril; but 
from that time the tide of battle turned. Protestant- 
ism, which had during a whole generation carried 
all before it, was stopped in its progress, and rapidly 
beaten back from the foot of the Alps to the shores 
of the Baltic. Before the order had existed a hun- 
dred years, it had filled the whole world with me- 
morials of great things done and suffered for the faith. 
No religious community could produce a list of men 
so variously distinguished; none had extended its 
operations over so vast a space; yet in none had 
there ever been such perfect unity of feeling and 
action. There was no region of the globe, no walk 
of speculative or active life, in which Jesuits were 
not to be found. They guided the councils of kings. 
They deciphered Latin inscriptions. They observed 
the motion of Jupiter’s satellites. They published 
whole libraries, controversy, casuistry, history, trea- 
tises on optics, aleaic odes, editions of the fathers, 
madrigals, catechisms, lampoons. The liberal edu- 
cation of youth passed almost entirely into their 
hands, and was conducted by them with conspicu- 
ous ability. They appear to have discovered the 
precise point to which intellectual culture can be 
carried without risk of intellectual emancipation. 
Enmity itself was compelled to own that in the art 
of managing and forming the tender mind, they had 
no equals. Meanwhile they assiduously and suc- 
cessfully cultivated the eloquence of the pulpit. 
With still greater assiduity and still greater success, 
they applied themselves to the ministry of the con- 
fessional. Throughout Catholic Europe the secrets 
of every government, and of almost every family of 
note were in their keeping. They glided from one 
Protestant country to another under innumerable 
disguises, as gay cavaliers, as simple rustics, as Pu- 
ritan preachers. They wandered to countries which 
neither mercantile avidity nor liberal curiosity had 
ever impelled any stranger to explore. They were 
to be found in the garb of mandarins superintending 
the observatory at Pekin. They were to be found, 
spade in hand, teaching the rudiments of agriculture 
to the savages of Paraguay. Yet, whatever might 
be their residence, whatever might be their employ- 
ment, their spirit was the same, entire devotion to 





the common cause, implicit obedience to the central 
authority. 

‘* None of them had chosen his dwelling-place, or 
his avocation for himself. Whether the Jesuit 
should live under the arctic circle, or under the 
equator, whether he should pass his life in arranging 
gems or collating manuscripts in the Vatican, or in 
persuading naked barbarians in the s®uthern hemi- 
sphere not to eat one another, were matters which 
he left with profound submission to the decision of 
others. If he was wanted at Lima, he was on the 
Atlantic in the next fleet. If he was wanted at Bag- 
dad he was toiling through the desert with the next 
caravan. If his ministry was needed in some coun- 
try where his life was more insecure than that of a 
wolf, where it was a crime to harbor him, where 
the heads and quarters of his brethen fixed in the 
public places, showed him what he had to expect, 
he went without remonstrance or hesitation to his 
doom. Nor is this heroic spirit yet extinct. When 
in our time, a new and terrible pestilence passed 
round the globe, when in some great cities fear had 
dissolved all the ties which held society together, 
when the secular clergy had deserted their flocks, 
when medical succor was not to be purchased with 
gold, when the strongest natural affections had 
yielded to the love of life, even then the Jesuit was 
found by the pallet, which bishop and curate, phy- 
sician and nurse, father and mother, had deserted, 
bending over infected lips to catch the faint accents 
of confession, and holding up to the last before the 
expiring penitent, the image of the inspiring Re- 
deemer.”’ 

Admirable indeed were the exertions, the virtues, 
and the sufferings of many, very many of these great 
and good men, and if an over-enthusiasm for the 
good of their own order, and for what they honestly 
believed to be the greater glory of God, did at times, 
in the Old World—as most assuredly it did—lead 
them into tortuous policy, entangle them in the so- 
phistical casuistries 0 cabimets, and the perilous in- 
trigues of courts, if it did lead them too often to 
regard the expedient rather than the good, and to 
permit and sanction of the doing of evil that haply 
good might come of it, no such stigma rests upon 
their memories in this hemisphere, aloof from court 
intrigues and cabinet ambition. Here they were 
the civilizers only, the discoverers, the colonists, 
the fertilizers of the boundless waste—the friends, 
the teachers, the Christianizers, and, alas! but too 
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often the martyrs of the stern and savage Red 
men. 

The falls of the farthest western rivers, frém Nia- 
gara to the head-waters of the Mississippi and the 
foaming rapids of the Sault St. Marie, the forest and 
the prairie, yea! and the ice-bound pinnacles of the 
Rocky Mountains were familiar to their wandering 
footsteps ; and before commerce or agriculture had 
begun to hold dominion along the shores of the At- 
lantic, they were felling the trees of the wilderness 
far to the northward of the great lakes, choosing 
their stations with rare sagacity—for there be now 
but few of them which are not the sites of great 
and prosperous cities—and sowing in the breasts of 
their Indian neophytes that good seed of faith, which 
should lead by grace of the Most High unto eternal 
life. 

They it was, then, who had built their fort, not 
so much against human foes, as against the arch- 
enemy of mafi, upon the northern bank of the gentle 
Wye, who had gathered about the palisades of their 
Mission a small but faithful congregation of the Iro- 
quois or Hurons of the Lakes, and passed their lives 
in innocence and peace ‘in that vast contiguity of 
shade,’’ wresting by degrees orchards, and gardens, 
and green fields from the dominion of the forest ; 
rescuing by degrees, from the mists and thick dark- 
ness of ignorance and unbelief, the souls of their 
dark-skinned brethren. 

Their bell it was which now resounded so sadly, 
solemnly sweet through the dim aisles of the forest, 
and over the surface of the long-resounding waters 
—truly their silver bell—its cadences are familiar to 
my ears, for it has survived those who brought it 
hither to proclaim the glad tidings of the gospel, it 
has survived their very destroyers, and now, when 
the sons of a different race hold the soil which whilom 
they cultivated, when a different language is spoken 
in their abiding places, it still hangs aloft above a 
Christian place of worship, though not of their faith 
who then woke its mellow cadences, still summons 
those who believe to the altar of the same God, one 
and eternal, and the same forever, whom the French 
Jesuit adored when its first appeal awakened the fo- 
rest echoes. 

As the girl caught the pleasant sounds of the 
church-bell, a well-pleased smile lighted up her gen- 
tle features, and the uneasy expression passed away 
trom her, as the shadow of a cloud is chased from a 
landscape by the sunny gleam, as she made her light 
barque literally almost fly under the measured strokes 
of her fairy paddle. She had already doubled the 
first bend of the river, and, keeping well in toward 
the bank by which she had been fishing, had inter- 
posed the wooded point between herself and any 
curious eyes, which might be watching her from 
below, when a tall young Indian, clad in hunting- 
shirt, leggins, and moccasins of dressed deer-skin, and 
earrving a long gun in his hand, made his appearance 
on the same side of the stream, some ten or twelve 
yards at most below the place where the maiden was 
fishing when the shot was fired, and applied himself 
at once to the recovery of the game he had killed. 





This did not occupy him many seconds, as the cur- 
rent had set the dead bird in shore, and his quick eye 
detected it in an instant, as it lay among the outer 
twigs of a red-alder bush which overhung the stream. 
As he picked it up, however, he did not fail to ob- 
serve that a ripple different in its character from the 
regular run of the waters, broke on the sand-bank at 
his feet, and turning his glance instinctively up 
stream, although it was already fast subsiding into 
its wonted stillness, he was not long in satisfying 
himself that a canoe had passed up the W ye, and that 
within a few minutes. 

Bounding forward, almost with the speed of a 
hunted deer, he gained the point in a moment, and 
running out upon the slippery trunk of the fallen oak 
tree, by the side of which the girl’s canoe had been 
made fast, he caught a glimpse of her as she emerged 
from the cover of the foliage, and glided steadily up- 
ward across the next reach of the river. 

‘* The Reed-Shaken-by-the-W ind,’’ he muttered to 
himself, half thoughtfully, while a bright and pleasura- 
ble expression crossed his features, and then tossing 
up his arm, he uttered a long whoop to attract her 
notice, and as she turned her head to the perhaps 
unwelcome sound, beckoned her to return and take 
him on board, 

But the girl, uttering a low cry in return, as soft 
and harmonious as his was dissonant and savage, 
shook her head half-coquettishly, half-resolutely, and 
pointing ahead with her paddle to the quarter whence 
the chime of the bell now came faster and more fre- 
quent, urged her light vessel ahead with renewed 
exertion, and in less than a minute shot round the 
turn of the verdurous banks and was lost to his view. 

The Indian, who was evidently a chief, from the 
excellent condition of his garments and accoutre- 
ments, as well as from his richly ornamented wea- 
pons, was clearly disconcerted; a darker gloom fell 
over his dusky features, and he frowned deeply. Had 
he been a white man, he would probably have given 
vent to his disappointment in an oath, but it is re- 
markable that blasphemy against the Author of his 
existence is peculiar to the cultivated and Christian 
white man, there being no oath or imprecation to be 
found in the vocabulary of any Indian tribe, even of 
those who pay respect and sacrifice, for the averting 
of his wrath, tothe Spirit of Evil, He restrained 
himself for a moment or two, and stood apparently in 
thought. ‘Good!’ he said at length, speaking in his 
own tongue. ‘Girl gone to French Fathers. Very 
much love hear French Fathers. Love too much, 
maybe. Bald-Eagle go too. Hear what say—see 
what do—then know what think, too.’’ And at- 
taching the summer-duck to a bunch of several other 
water-fowl, which he had slung from his waist-belt, 
he set off through the open forest on the upiand at the 
long loping trot for which the Indians are so famous, 
and which enables them to get over the ground so 
rapidly, when on their hunts or on the war-path. 

Meanwhile Ahsahgunushk had kept on her way 
paddling swiftly and silently, until she had rounded 
two more points of the shore, and had come into 
view of the Jesuit settlement and its clearings, lying 
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fair to the long slant beams of the morning sun, 
sparkling with the dew-drops of the past night, as 
they hung diamond-like on the rustling leaves of the 
tall maize, or gemmed the tedded grass of the luxu- 
riant meadows. 

The little opening in the forest which had been 
reclaimed by the patient industry of the fathers from 
the solitude and wildness of the woods, contained 
about an hundred acres of upland, on both sides of 
the river, bounded on the lower side by the skirts of 
the primeval woodland, and extending upward to 
the edge of a natural wet savanna, which soon de- 
generated into rice swamp, through many a mile of 
which the river wound its devious way from the 
distant highlands. It was a tranquil and a beautiful 
scene, and one by no means destitute of refined orna- 
ment and the decorations of civilized life. The build- 
ings of the Mission lay, as it has been stated, on the 
north shore of the river, just where a large brook, 
after running for some hundred yards directly parallel 
to the river, turned at right angles to its former 
course, and discharges a strong and rapid stream 
rushing impetuously through a deep ravine which 
forms two sides of a parallelogram. Of this acci- 
dental formation of' the soil, the Jesuits, who possessed 
no slight degree of knowledge in both military and 
civil engineering, had taken advantage for the erec- 
tion of their post, a bank having been thrown up 
along the inner line of this natural foss, with a strong 
though irregularly built stone tower in the angle. 
From the upper end of the longer limb of the rave 
a wide ditch, with a high interior bank, ran parallel 
to the outlet of the brook with a circular bastion or 
redoubt at the upper angle, where it again turned 
westerly until it terminated in a third redoubt at the 
junction of the brook with the river, the whole 
forming a large, oblong enclosure, with a length of 
about three hundred yards to the river face, anda 
depth of about one-third that distance, the banks all 
arouad being garnished by a massive row of cedar 
palisades of fifteen feet in height, well braced to- 
gether, and looped for musketry, besides being de- 
fended at the top by a strong cheval de frize, manu- 
factured in the forge which the energetic priests had 
established and maintained within their guarded pre- 
cincts. 

Each of the redoubts was armed with two small 
brass swivel-guns, of the kind at that time known as 
‘« grasshoppers,” something similar to what are now 
used in India under the name of wall-pieces, capable 
of carrying balls only of a pound or two calibre, but 
still useful for the defense of slight, irregular works 
against tumultuary force, such as Indians, inasmuch 
as they could sweep all the curtains with a hail of 
musket-bullets, which the red warriors would be 
most unapt to endure. 

Within this rude and rustic fortification, for the 
cedar-posts, or trunks of which it was manufactured, 
were in their natural rough condition all gnarled 
and knotted, overgrown with moss, and in part 
overrun with ivy and various creepers, were the 
buildings of the mission which consisted of an in- 
tcrior parallelogram, made of squared logs, dove- 





tailed one into the other, to the height of two stories, 
with no windows or apertures of any kind to the 
exterior, except one large two-leaved gate, giving 
access to the court within, which opened directly 
opposite to the entrance in face of the palisades, 
under a great tower, fashioned like a modern block- 
house, with the upper floors overhanging the sub- 
structure and surmounted by the belfry, whence 
pealed that sonorous and widely-venerated bell. 

The buildings contained a chapel and library, oc- 
cupying the whole front of the square, opening to 
the right and left of the entrance archway, which 
was protected by strong double-doors of hewn 
timber. On the opposite side was the refectory on 
the ground-floor, and the dormitory of the fathers 
above, while the two ends of the court were occu- 
pied by kitchens and workshops for the carpenter, 
the smith, the cooper, with stithy, and turning-lathe, 
and tool-chests, and all appliances for useful labor. 
Store-houses, and a dormitory for the lay brothers 
were above these, and in the centre of the parallelo- 
gram was a small armory, well stocked with the 
fire-arms of the day, whether for hunting or defense 
—swords, pikes, and some few pieces of defensive 
armor not as yet entirely disused, as morions or 
sallets, or gorgets, for the protection of the head 
and neck. 

For it must not be supposed that the Jesuits were 
of that drone-like breed of monks who vegetated in 
the convents of Italy, or the hill-monasteries of Syria 
and the Holy Land. Not they—these were prac- 
tical, shrewd, able-bodied men, men of science, men 
of energy, men of the world—men forbidden by the 
rules of the order from no work of industry, of energy, 
or of skill, which might tend to the advancement 
of science, to the advancement of human happiness, 
above all to the advancement of their order. They 
were the men neither to be devoured unresisting by 
the wild beasts of the forest, nor to be tortured pas- 
sively by its yet wilder human denizens—they were 
navigators, hunters, agriculturists, fishers, antiqua- 
rians, naturalists; they were the tamers of the forest 
no less than the teachers of the Indian—and not a 
few of them had been soldiers already, and had 
served with the carnal arm in the fierce religious 
wars of Spain and France and the Low Countries, 
nor would be apt to withdraw their handsnow from 
the sword’s hilt, should it be. necessary to do battle 
for the protection of their own lives, the safety of the 
order, and the defense of the settlement they had 
planted for the reclamation of the heathen, the sal- 
vation of souls, and the greater glory of God. 

Without the palisades, however, though all within 
was strong and stern, and guarded with powerful 
mastiffs, chained to their kennels near the entrance, 
and a stout lay-brother at all times on duty as porter, 
nor ever without arms in reach, there was much 
ornament and graceful decoration. On the lower 
side of the fort, as it is still termed, for the outlines 
of the banks and fosses are still plainly discernible, 
as well as the ruins of the casemated stone tower, 
which was not improbably applied to more homely 
purposes in the preservation of their roots and vege- 
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tabies from the severe frosts of the Canadian winter, 
the undergrowth of the forest grew up close to the 
farther edge of the ravine, for although in the first 
instance a wise precaution had led the Jesuits to fell 
the timber, so as to form an open glacis for some 
fifty yards beyond their palisades, long security had 
in some sort begotten over confidence, and the brush- 
wood had been suffered to encroach on that side of 
the clearing, so that it was now covered with a 
dense and tangled thicket. 

In front, however, between the stockade and the 
river, and around the upper end of the station ex- 
tending back so far as to the brook, was a large and 
beautifully kept garden, with espaliers thickly trained 
with foreign fruit-trees, and bowery walks over- 
shadowed by trellices covered with both native and 
imported vines, and amid the deep beds of pot-herbs, 
salads, and cresses, and leguminous plants, and scar- 
let French beans and lentils, was many a plat of 
flowers, some redeemed from their wild state by 
sedulous cultivation, some doubly cherished because 
brought from the far and happy France, filling the 
air with the rich musky odor of the roses of Pro- 
vence, and greeting the eye with the gracious show 
of the fair lilies, the chosen flower of France. 

Above the garden again was a large orchard, of 
peach, plum, apple and pear, which though not large 
trees as yet, nor having in truth had time to become, 
were thrifty and in good condition, and many of them 
were so heavily laden with fruit, that there could be 
no doubt it would be necessary to prop them up in 
order to sustain their full weight when in the ma- 
turity of autumn. Rich maize fields encircled the 
young orchard, twinkling in the sunshine and rust- 
ling in the breeze, with a belt of rich emerald ver- 
dure, and again beyond these, interspered with a few 
patches of rye, wheat, and barley, the level green 
meadows pastured by a small flock of sheep, and 
two or three little hardy Norman cows, stretched 
away to the eastward, till they were lost to view 
amid the rank luxuriance of the rice marshes. 

A straight walk led down through the garden from 
the gate of the Mission to the bank of the river, 
where a small wharf or jetty had been erected, at 
which lay a schooner-rigged pinnance of some six- 
teen or eighteen tons, a couple of long, sharp, clinker- 
built rowing boats, like those used by smugglers in 
the British channel, two or three yawls and fishing- 
boats, of various kinds and dimensions, and a whole 
fleet of birch canoes lying balanced like water-birds 
on the clear surface. A little shed on the margin of 
the stream was filled with oars, masts, sails and 
paddles, and all the means and appliances for boat- 
ing, fishing or fowling, as very much of the subsis- 
tence both of the Fathers and their Iroquis neophytes 
depended on one or other of these pursuits, for such 
they are even to this day, rather than sports in that 
wild region. 

On the farther bank of the river the cleared land 
was of about the same extent, and with the same 
general character of civilization, except that there 
were neither gardens nor orchards, while the maize 
fields were more extensive, and were intermixed 





with considerable tracts planted with esculent roots, 
and many of the coarser European vegetables. Al- 
most exactly opposite to the fort, on a grassy table- 
land, below the cultivated grounds, and surrounded 
on two sides by the skirts of the forest, stood a small 
Huron village of about sixty lodges, built of stronger 
materials, and with a greater view to permanence 
than is usual with the dwellings of the aborigines. 
A council-lodge stood nearly in the centre of the 
area, around which the wigwams were irregularly 
scattered, but what seemed a strange and most un- 
looked for appendage to a council-lodge of the rude 
Troquis, a large crucifix of wood had been reared in 
front of it, supporting an effigy of the dying Re- 
deemer, rudely but boldly sculptured in the soft 
wood, demonstrating that the labors of the good fa- 
thers had not been vain, and that the village was 
inhabited by neophytes who had inclined a willing 
ear to the admonitions of the order, and had turned 
their hearts to that meek and gentle faith, through 
which alone cometh salvation. 

Dogs, children of all ages, canoes, racks for drying 
fish, and rude implements of husbandry and agricul- 
ture lay scattered about, and among these, inter- 
spersed with European tools and instruments of steel 
and iron, lay many hammers, chisels, hatchets and 
the like, shaped by untutored Indian skill out of the 
pure native copper of the Lakes, which the abori- 
gines had long worked and known how to temper 
to a degree of hardness unattainable by our utmost 
science, although, on the introduction of iron tools 
and weapons by the French, they speedily aban- 
doned their use, deserted and blocked up the mouths 
of their mines, and concealed them with such care 
from the whites, that, although their existence was 
well ascertained, their whereabout was never known 
to the Jesuits, and that it is in comparatively latter 
days only that they have been rediscovered. 

Such was the scene that had filled so many times 
before the eyes of Ahsahgunushk Numamahtahseng, 
that it failed now to awaken any expression in her 
handsome features, and she exhibited only an anxiety 
to reach the dock of the Mission, before the bell 
should have ceased to ring, which it might now be 
speedily expected to do, since it had already changed 
its sweet and solemn cadence for the quick tremu- 
lous chime which precedes the cessation of the call 
to worship. 

At the jetty, speaking gravely to some of the lay 
brethren and to two or three scattered Indians, who 
as they left him hurried up toward the Mission, 
stood a tall young man, exhibiting nothing peculiarly 
clerical in his appearance, for he was not tonsured, 
but wore his long black hair falling in straight un- 
curled masses down either cheek ; nor in his garb, 
except that he wore a large showy crucifix about 
his neck, for he was clad in leather hunting-shirt, 
pantaloons and moccasins, with a wood-knife in his 
belt, and a strong staff with an iron pike at the ex- 
tremity in his hand. He was finely proportioned 
and of a graceful figure, but so slender and even 
thin, that he gave you the idea of having been ema- 
ciated by sickness or privation, and his singularly 
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handsome intellectual features, with their dark olive 
hue, were so unnaturally sharpened, that they natu- 
rally conveyed the same impression. 

A bright light flashed in the soft hazel eyes of the 
Reed-shaken-by-the-wind, and a strange, fitful color 
flushed her dark cheeks as her eye fell on the com- 
manding figure of the ascetic ; and as her canoe came 
to land, she flung the deer-skin painter over one of 
the posts of the little dock, and hurried up toward 
him, with an air singularly blended of consciousness 
with timidity. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PROPOSAL. 


Paolo Gradenigo, better known by his ecclesiasti- 
cal title of Father Borromeo, although attached to a 
mission of French origin, and supported entirely by 
the French Government, which had seriously turned 
its attention to the colonization of the Canadas, and 
the north-eastern provinces of the North American 
continent, was by birth a Venetian of the very 
highest birth and station. His family had given 
more than one doge to the republic, and the exploits 
of the name of Gradenigo had been recounted in 
every clime whose air had fluttered the winged-lion 
of St. Mark, whose sun had shone upon the glitter- 
ing panoply and brandished arms of the patrician 
leaders and mercenary hosts of Venice. Cast early 
upon the world, a noble and rich orphan, Paolo had 
followed the standard of his country for the defense 
of Christendom, had won great fame against the Ot- 
toman while yet a mere boy, and had been permit- 
ted to buckle on the golden spurs of knighthood, 
long ere he had attained to the years of manhood. 
Suddenly, none knew wherefore, he relinquished 
the dazzling career on which he had entered with 
such early promise, betook himself to Rome, where 
he joined the Company of Jesus, and, before many 
years had passed, enjoyed as high a reputation for 
energy, zeal, learning, piety, eloquence and absolute 
devotion to the interests of his order, as he had for- 
merly achieved for conduct and valor in the tented 
field. 

By the Director-General of the order he had been 
several times entrusted with missions of the highest 
importance in almost every quarter of the world, 
from Pekin to Paraguay, and from the shores of the 
Red Sea and the summits of Lebanon and Sinai, to 
the turbid flood of the Mississippi and the cold crags 
of the Rocky Mountains. Nor had he once failed in 
eliciting the highest praise from his superiors, until 
he reached that pitch of eminence, most rare for his 
years, that whenever duties were canvassed of more 
than ordinary peril, and requiring more than ordinary 
powers and ability for their accomplishment, the 
Father Borromeo was ever the first named, both as 
the fittest person to be employed and the most eager 
and earnest aspirant of the order, 

Melancholy, grave, and taciturn, nay, almost cold 
in his natural deportment, few suspected, even those 
who knew him best, that the calm, tranquil exterior, 
the impassive lineaments, the voice imperturbable 





in its clear, slow, modulated flow, were but the dra- 
peries and disguise of a nature fiery and fierce as the 
noonday sun of the equator; and that under the cover 
of that iron self-control, which seemed immovable as 
the earth-fast hills, there raged a very furnace of 
burning and blighting passions, a temper prone as 
the flint to give sparks of fire in return for stroke of 
steel, as prone as the snow-wreath to melt into piti- 
ful tears at touch of human sympathy or sorrow. 
Strange stories had been rife when he resigned the 
sword and spurs for the crucifix and cowl, of frus- 
trated affections, and the course of true love as usual 
run astray, of crimes and agonies, raptures and mad- 
ness, but like vain rumors they died away, and none 
who looked now on the taciturn, emaciated priest, 
wasted with penance and maceration, watching and 
fasting, and every form of self-denial, could have 
deemed it possible that the very spirit of the gladia- 
tor, the very passions of the restless, reckless, roving 
soldier dwelt beneath the hair-shirt, which he wore 
ever beneath the buckskin which was more fitting 
wear for the western wilderness than the surge cas- 
sock of the monk. 

Yet in despite his ascetism, the Father Borromeo 
was a favorite among the brothers of his order, the 
chosen counselor of his superior, and beloved by the 
Indians of the mission with a love approaching al- 
most to idolatry, which he was wont at times to 
censure in the frank and artless neophytes, as being 
greater in degree and more intense in its character 
than it became mortal creatures to bestow one upon 
the other. The secret of this lay perhaps in the fact 
that stern and rigid toward himself, he was indul- 
gent, liberal and unexacting toward others ; that grave 
and austere to himself when alone, he was genial, 
bland and warm-hearted toward others, and that his 
tact and tenderness in managing those full-grown 
children of nature’s own framing, the red Indians, he 
was celebrated above the celebrated, and was every 
where, so far as his eloquence or his report had 
penetrated, the counselor, the friend, and almost 
the father of those who loved to call themselves his 
red children. 

It was toward this stately and dignified person- 
age that the “‘ Reed-shaken-by-the-wind”’ turned her 
footsteps, carrying in her hand the string of rock- 
bass which she had taken, and with a very singular 
expression in her large liquid eye, half-bashful and 
shy, yet half-alluring and attractive, and with some- 
thing in her whole gait, air and demeanor, that im- 
plied an eager desire to attract notice, mingled with 
a timidity more than mere girlish bashfulness, which 
seemed as if it must have its own peculiar meaning, 
Her eyes were downcast as she approached the 
priest, yet she shot long, furtive glances from be- 
neath the deep-fringed lashes which were penciled 
in strong relief against the glowing hues of her rich 
cheeks, for she blushed deeply, almost painfully as 
she became conscious that his clear, cold, penetra- 
ting eye was fixed on her as she approached with 
intense scrutiny. As she drew nearer to him yet, 
she faltered more and more, aad with her head 
bowed meekly, and her left arm pressed across her 
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gently budding bosom, she knelt silently at his feet, 
laying her little offering of fish before him, and 
seeming to implore his blessing, although her lips 
could syllable no sounds to ask it. 

The cold face of the impassive churchman re- 
laxed not in the least, perhaps if any thing, it waxed 
graver, harder, and more solemn, and that deep, 
keen gray eye pierced deeper, deeper, as if it would 
penetrate her soul, that she fancied she could almost 
feel its penetration like that of a two-edged instru- 
ment of steel. 

At length, however, as if with something of an 
effort, he signed the cross over her brow, and then 
extending both hands with the palms deflected over 
her head—‘ Bless thee,’’ he said, in tones full of 
calm devotional affection, ‘ bless thee, my daughter, 
and may He bless thee, whose blessing only avails 
any thing, and keep thee to eternal life.” 

She rose slowly and gazed wistfully and gratefully 
into his eyes, and then turned as if to go toward the 
chapel, whither many of the Indians, as well as all 
the brothers and lay brothers of the company were 
flocking in from the fields, when his steady and har- 
monious voice arrested her. 

‘‘ Ahsahgunushk, whither goest thou?” 

* To church, father,”’ she replied, speaking in sin- 
gularly pure French, with an accent hardly at all 
foreign or provincial. ‘I am almost too late, but I 
knew not the hour until I heard the bell, where I 
was fishing.”’ 

“‘ Art thou prepared, Roseau tremblante,’’ he asked 
again, addressing her now by the French translation 
of her Indian name; ‘“‘art thou prepared to worship 
the Most High God, in penitence of heart and sin- 
cerity of spirit ?” 

‘¢ Father!” the girl replied with a tremulous hesi- 
tation, that was singularly touching, but she said no 
more. 

‘Art thou prepared, I say daughter, to bow the 
knee of thy heart before the Lord of all mercies, and 
ask of him that forgiveness which he alone can grant, 
and then only to the true penitent ?”’ 

“Father, I am prepared—I know my own un- 
worthiness.”’ 

‘* When didst thou confess thyself, my daughter ?”’ 

‘‘On Easter-Sunday, father,’’ she replied, again 
hesitating, and casting down her eyes to the ground, 
and her cheeks now steeped with burning blushes. 

“ Not since so long—and wherefore, Ahsahgu- 
nushk. Thou wert wont to be truly penitent, daugh- 
ter, even for small offendings. Wherefore not since 
so long ?”’ ‘ 

‘* Father,” returned the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind. 
‘** Father, it is that—that—I dare not.” 

‘Dare not! you dare not to confess!’ he replied 
severely, in his slowest and most solemn tones. 
‘You dare not to confess, Ahsahgunushk ? and how 
then shall you dare to die? and how know that this 
very day, nay but this very hour, He shall not re- 
quire your soul of you, to whom you dare not con- 
fess? Of what so great sins are you guilty, that you 


should not repent them and confess, and be for- 
given?” 





‘Oh! very, very guilty. Pardon me, father, par- 
don me!’ and she again knelt at his feet, and strove 
to clasp his knees, burying her head in her lap as 
she did so, and bursting into a flood of tears of hu- 
miliation, and an agony of self-abasement. 

‘<Tt is not for me to pardon—only to pronounce the 
pardon of Him who is in all, and through all, and 
over all, unto those who repent them truly of their 
sins past, and intend steadfastly to lead a new life.” 
And he drew back from her half-extended arms as 
he spoke, adding—‘‘ touch me not, daughter, for I 
fear that thou art corrupt of heart, and that thy touch 
is of pollution. But, hear me, go thy way into the 
church, and pray for strength and succor from above. 
To-morrow morning, which is Sunday, I shall be in 
the chair, and see thou come to confessional, so 
shall I set thee penance for thine ill-doings, if that 
they deserve it, and grant thee absolution of thy 
sins.’’ 

«Ohno, no, father! I cannot,’ she exclaimed amid 
an agony of passionate weeping. Oh! no, no, no— 
I cannot—I cannot.” 

“Canst not confess, Ahsahgunushk—and where- 
fore—wherefore—what crime couldst thou have 
done so terrible that thou must needs despair.”’ 

‘Not that,” she faltered—‘ not that, father. I 
could—I could perhaps confess but—not—not—m 
short, not to thee !” 

“Not to me!”’ exclaimed the Father Borromeo 
starting backward, ‘‘and wherefore, I prithee, not 
tome. Why it is to me that you came for admis- 
sion to the fold of Christ the Saviour! It is I, who 
prepared you for your first sacrament, I who have 
absolved you ever of your failings and errors, for 
hitherto your sins have been but venial—and, even 
now, I trust that I shall not lack the power to con- 
sole you, and absolve you of this your evil doing, be 
it what it may. Only come, come, command you, 
as you would save your soul alive, come to the con- 
fessional to-morrow morning.”’ 

And with the words he turned on his heel, with- 
out uttering another word, and strode away silent 
and austere, to robe himself in clerical vestments, 
put on above his forest costume, in order to minister 
at the altar, the only altar to the true God in thou- 
sand miles of breadth of wilderness, and lake and 
river. 

The maiden followed him silently, with her large 
dark eyes swimming in tears, yet fixed upon his 
commanding form, like pure stars shining through 
the mists which may dim, but cannot obliterate their 
spiritual lustre. Passing beneath the arch into the 
corridor of the Mission-house, she turned short to 
the right, and stood within the precincts of the 
chapel, a large rustic building erected, it is true, 
from the perishable materials of the forest only, but 
in the pointed Gothic style, the groined arches being 
composed of the gnarled and fantastic knees of gi- 
gantic oaks, and the columns of knotted shafts of 
heaven aspiring pines, all wearing the natural colors 
of the timber, unpainted and aspiring to no decora- 
tion beyond the ruggedly symmetrical forms in 
which they had been arranged by the master-hand 
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of one, who had not studied architecture for mean 
ends or little purpose. At the entrance stood a ves- 
sel containing holy water, and at the farther end was 
an altar, with an ascent of six broad steps, and a 
wooden railing, above which was seen the scanty 
sacramental! plate, duly arranged on the board, and 
several tall candelabra furnished with candles manu- 
factured from the wax of the wild-bee by the hands 
of the fathers themselves within the walls of the 
Mission. Not far from the altar stood a pulpit of 
form so grac2ful, that it atoned for the simplicity and 
rudeness of the material, and above the sacramental- 
table towered on a huge cross of ebony, the sem- 
blance of Him crucified, exquisitely carved in ivory ; 
this sacred efligy, together with the sacramental- 
plate, being the only articles of foreign character 
discoverable in that foreign sanctuary. 

Within its humble walls were associated all the 
members of the order, and most of the Christian In- 
dians, for it was the usage of the fathers to com- 
mence every day with a brief service, at which 
they required the presence of all the neophytes, un- 
less for especial reasons shown wherefore they 
should absent themselves, and morning after morn- 
ing, whether the burning sun of July was scourging 
the tree tops with his intolerable lustre, or the deep 
snows of December lay spotless over miles and 
miles of untrodden wilderness, the sounds of their 
matin-bell, hailing the advent of the happy dawn, 
and summoning the artless worshipers to greet the 
Giver of ali good with their unpretending orisons. 
Nearly a hundred Indians were collected, mostly 
old men, or girls and women, for the chiefs were 
principally absent fishing for the great salmon of the 
lakes, and the delicious white-fish, which were be- 
ginning to run in toward the shores and shallows 
about the river mouths, and on which the commu- 
nity in a great degree depended for their winter sub- 
sistence. And orderly they sat and attentive, with 
their dark serious eyes fixed wistfully on the face of 
the ministering priests, accurately performing all the 
signs and ceremonials of the ritual, crossing them- 
selves and making the accustomed genuflexions, and 
even uplifting their sweet and silvery voices to join 
the chanted hymns and litanies, but of course unable 
to comprehend a word of the services, which were 
couched in an unknown tongue. The brief services 
were, however, soon completed, and then the Fa- 
ther Borromeo, ascending the pulpit, preached a 
short, lucid and eloquent, because fervent, direct and 
clearly comprehensible sermon, in the French lan- 
guage, to as attentive an audience as ever listened 
to the words of holy writ from the mouth of mortal 
man. 
unto me all ye that are heavy laden,’’ and his dis- 
course was not an apology for the use of the con- 
fessional, but a direct and forcible argument in behalf 
of its necessity, ending with a striking and almost 
sublime peroration, inviting, commanding, imploring 
all those who would not slight and impiously reject 
the gift inestimable of the dying Redeemer, even the 
gift of his own divine life, to draw near and confess, 
meekly kneeling upon their knees, the sins of which, 


He had iaken as his text the words—‘‘ Come | 
Oh! bon Dieu, aidez nous, sauvez nous, par- 








being human, they must necessarily have committed, 
and to receive that absolution and forgiveness which 
should fit them for eternal life. 

Many an eye of those who listened to his eager 
and solicitous appeal, for he appeared this morn- 
ing singularly and as it were personally earnest in 
enforcing his doctrines, was wet with tears of 
genuine and sincere penitence for slight and venial 
offenses, and many a heart was moved to an earnest 
renunciation of some familiar and favorite sin, for 
his words were of that order that pierce the sick 
heart through the ear, and speak with abiding force 
to all those who listen in humility, eager to be con- 
vinced, through faith, unto salvation. But there was 
one soul through the very depths of which every 
word, every accent of that deep voice thrilled with 
a strange and supernatural power; there was one 
eye, which, though downcast and humbly fixed on 
vacancy, discerned every change of the dark, ex- 
pressive features of the speaker, read the most secret 
thoughts of his heart, felt that his deep, calm, pene- 
trating eye was fixed upon herself, and knew that 
however he might be in appearance preaching to 
each and all of his little congregation, every word 
was, indeed, addressed to herself, every exhortation 
pointed at her, every thought suggested by the con- 
versation which they had held together but a little 
while before—that was the girl Ahsahgunushk 
Numamahtahseng, or the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind; 
and, indeed, like a very reed she was shaken and 
distracted by the contending winds of passion and 
devotion, of human wishes and holier aspirations. 
‘* And can it be,’’ she thought within herself, ‘ can 
it be that he believes me so sinful, or am I, indeed, 
sinful, and is this hopeless love, this settled, this de- 
voted, this unselfish, fixed affection, which never 
may be gratified; is this—is this, indeed, a sin. 
Oh! that he knew, oh! that he knew, once for all, 
that which is in this poor, faint heart of mine. For 
he is good, and he would pity—he is wise, and he 
could guide; and yet, and yet, how can I ever tell 
him—he can be so stern to the obstinately smful ; 
and oh! but this sad love of mine is very, very ob- 
stinate. How shall I ever tell him. ‘O mon bon 
Dieu,” she cried aloud, as her thoughts, her fears, 
her imagination overpowered her; ‘‘O mon bon 
Dieu, aidez moi, car je suis faible, car je suis faible, 
car jetombe. Oh, mon bon Dieu, aidez mot, sauvez 
moi, pardonnez mot, miserable que je suis!” 

And the deep voice of the preacher took up her 
words as she uttered them, seemingly unconscious 
that he had been interrupted, thus bringing it for the 
first time to her mind that she had cried out in the 
bitterness of her soul before the whole congregation. 


donnez nous, miserables quenous sommes, pecheurs, 
et indignes, pardonnez nous ; au nomdu fils bien 
cheri, au nom du Saint- Esprit, pardonnez, pardon- 
nez, et sauvez—Amen! Amen!” 

The words sunk deep into the wounded spirit of 
the girl, and she believed for a moment that he had 
penetrated her secret, that he had fathomed the 
abysses of her obstinate and rebellious heart, that 
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gently budding bosom, she knelt silently at his feet, 
laying her little offering of fish before him, and 
seeming to implore his blessing, although her lips 
could syllable no sounds to ask it. 

The cold face of the impassive churchman re- 
laxed not in the least, perhaps if any thing, it waxed 
graver, harder, and more solemn, and that deep, 
keen gray eye pierced deeper, deeper, as if it would 
penetrate her soul, that she fancied she could almost 
feel its penetration like that of a two-edged instru- 
ment of steel. 

At length, however, as if with something of an 
effort, he signed the cross over her brow, and then 
extending both hands with the palms deflected over 
her head—‘‘ Bless thee,’’ he said, in tones full of 
calm devotional affection, ‘‘ bless thee, my daughter, 
and may He bless thee, whose blessing only avails 
any thing, and keep thee to eternal life.”’ 

She rose slowly and gazed wistfully and gratefully 
into his eyes, and then turned as if to go toward the 
chapel, whither many of the Indians, as well as all 
the brothers and lay brothers of the company were 
flocking in from the fields, when his steady and har- 
monious voice arrested her. 

‘¢ Ahsahgunushk, whither goest thou ?”’ 

“To church, father,’’ she replied, speaking in sin- 
gularly pure French, with an accent hardly at all 
foreign or provincial. ‘‘I am almost too late, but I 
knew not the hour until I heard the bell, where I 
was fishing.”’ 

‘* Art thou prepared, Roseaw tremblante,’’ he asked 
again, addressing her now by the French translation 
of her Indian name; “art thou prepared to worship 
the Most High God, in penitence of heart and sin- 
cerity of spirit ?” 

‘¢ Father !’’ the girl replied with a tremulous hesi- 
tation, that was singularly touching, but she said no 
more. 

‘** Art thou prepared, I say daughter, to bow the 
knee of thy heart before the Lord of all mercies, and 
ask of him that forgiveness which he alone can grant, 
and then only to the true penitent ?”’ 

‘Father, I am prepared—I know my own un- 
worthiness.’’ 

‘* When didst thou confess thyself, my daughter ?”’ 

“On Easter-Sunday, father,’”? she replied, again 
hesitating, and casting down her eyes to the ground, 
and her cheeks now steeped with burning blushes. 

“Not since so long—and wherefore, Ahsahgu- 
nushk. Thou wert wont to be truly penitent, daugh- 
ter, even for small offendings. Wherefore not since 
so long ?”’ ” 

‘* Father,”’ returned the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind. 
‘*Father, it is that—that—I dare not.” 

“Dare not! you dare not to confess!” he replied 
severely, in his slowest and most solemn tones. 
** You dare not to confess, Ahsahgunushk? and how 
then shall you dare to die? and how know that this 
very day, nay but this very hour, He shall not re- 
quire your soul of you, to whom you dare not con- 
fess? Of what so great sins are you guilty, that you 
should not repent them and confess, and be for- 
given?” 





‘“‘Oh! very, very guilty. Pardon me, father, par- 
don me!”’ and she again knelt at his feet, and strove 
to clasp his knees, burying her head in her lap as 
she did so, and bursting into a flood of tears of hu- 
miliation, and an agony of self-abasement. 

‘« It is not for me to pardon—only to pronounce the 
pardon of Him who is in all, and through all, and 
over all, unto those who repent them truly of their 
sins past, and intend steadfastly to lead a new life.” 
And he drew back from her half-extended arms as 
he spoke, adding—‘‘ touch me not, daughter, for I 
fear that thou art corrupt of heart, and that thy touch 
is of pollution. But, hear me, go thy way into the 
church, and pray for strength and succor from above. 
To-morrow morning, which is Sunday, I shall be in 
the chair, and see thou come to confessional, so 
shall I set thee penance for thine ill-doings, if that 
they deserve it, and grant thee absolution of thy 
sins.”’ 

‘*Oh no, no, father! I cannot,’’ she exclaimed amid 
an agony of passionate weeping. Oh! no, no, no— 
I cannot—I cannot.” 

“Canst not confess, Ahsahgunushk—and where- 
fore—wherefore—what crime couldst thou have 
done so terrible that thou must needs despair.”’ 

‘Not that,’ she faltered—‘ not that, father. I 
could—I could perhaps confess but—not—not—m 
short, not to thee!” 

“Not to me!’ exclaimed the Father Borromeo 
starting backward, “‘and wherefore, I prithee, not 
tome. Why it isto me that you came for adinis- 
sion to the fold of Christ the Saviour! It is I, who 
prepared you for your first sacrament, I who have 
absolved you ever of your failings and errors, for 
hitherto your sins have been but venial—and, even 
now, I trust that I shall not lack the power to con- 
sole you, and absolve you of this your evil doing, be 
it what it may. Only come, come, I command you, 
as you would save your soul alive, come to the con- 
fessional to-morrow morning.” 

And with the words he turned on his heel, with- 
out uttering another word, and strode away silent 
and austere, to robe himself in clerical vestments, 
put on above his forest costume, in order to minister 
at the altar, the only altar to the true God in thou- 
sand miles of breadth of wilderness, and lake and 
river. 

The maiden followed him silently, with her large 
dark eyes swimming in tears, yet fixed upon his 
commanding form, like pure stars shining through 
the mists which may dim, but cannot obliterate their 
spiritual lustre. Passing beneath the arch into the 
corridor of the Mission-house, she turned short to 
the right, and stood within the precincts of the 
chapel, a large rustic building erected, it is true, 
from the perishable materials of the forest only, but 
in the pointed Gothic style, the groined arches being 
composed of the gnarled and fantastic knees of gi- 
gantic oaks, and the columns of knotted shafts of 
heaven aspiring pines, all wearing the natural colors 
of the timber, unpainted and aspiring to no decora- 
tion beyond the ruggedly symmetrical forms in 
which they had been arranged by the master-hand 
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of one, who had not studied architecture for mean 
ends or little purpose. At the entrance stood a ves- 
sel containing holy water, and at the farther end was 
an altar, with an ascent of six broad steps, and a 
wooden railing, above which was seen the scanty 
sacramental plate, duly arranged on the board, and 
several tall candelabra furnished with candles manu- 
factured from the wax of the wild-bee by the hands 
of the fathers themselves within the walls of the 
Mission. Not far from the altar stood a pulpit of 
form so grac2ful, that it atoned for the simplicity and 
rudeness of the material, and above the sacramental- 
table towered on a huge cross of ebony, the sem- 
blance of Him crucified, exquisitely carved in ivory ; 
this sacred effigy, together with the sacramental- 
plate, being the only articles of foreign character 
discoverable in that foreign sanctuary. 

Within its humble walls were associated all the 
members of the order, and most of the Christian In- 
dians, for it was the usage of the fathers to com- 
mence every day with a brief service, at which 
they required the presence of all the neophytes, un- 
less for especial reasons shown wherefore they 
should absent themselves, and morning after morn- 
ing, whether the burning sun of July was scourging 
the tree tops with his intolerable lustre, or the deep 
snows of December lay spotless over miles and 
miles of untrodden wilderness, the sounds of their 
matin-bell, hailing the advent of the happy dawn, 
and summoning the artless worshipers to greet the 
Giver of ali good with their unpretending orisons. 
Nearly a hundred Indians were collected, mostly 
old men, or girls and women, for the chiefs were 
principally absent fishing for the great salmon of the 
lakes, and the delicious white-fish, which were be- 
ginning to run in toward the shores and shallows 
about the river mouths, and on which the commu- 
nity in a great degree depended for their winter sub- 
sistence. And orderly they sat and attentive, with 
their dark serious eyes fixed wistfully on the face of 
the ministering priests, accurately performing all the 
signs and ceremonials of the ritual, crossing them- 
selves and making the accustomed genuflexions, and 
even uplifting their sweet and silvery voices to join 
the chanted hymns and litanies, but of course unable 
to comprehend a word of the services, which were 
couched in an unknown tongue. The brief services 
were, however, soon completed, and then the Fa- 
ther Borromeo, ascending the pulpit, preached a 
short, lucid and eloquent, because fervent, direct and 
clearly comprehensible sermon, in the French lan- 
guage, to as attentive an audience as ever listened 
to the words of holy writ from the mouth of mortal 
man. He had taken as his text the words—‘‘ Come 
unto me all ye that are heavy laden,’’ and his dis- 
course was not an apology for the use of the con- 
fessional, but a direct and forcible argument in behalf 
of its necessity, ending with a striking and almost 
sublime peroration, inviting, commanding, imploring 
all those who would not slight and impiously reject 
the gift inestimable of the dying Redeemer, even the 
gift of his own divine life, to draw near and confess, 
meekly kneeling upon their knees, the sins of which, 








being human, they must necessarily have committed, 
and to receive that absolution and forgiveness which 
should fit them for eternal life. 

Many an eye of those who listened to his eager 
and solicitous appeal, for he appeared this morn- 
ing singularly and as it were personally earnest in 
enforcing his doctrines, was wet with tears of 
genuine and sincere penitence for slight and venial 
offenses, and many a heart was moved to an earnest 
renunciation of some familiar and favorite sin, for 
his words were of that order that pierce the sick 
heart through the ear, and speak with abiding force 
to all those who listen in humility, eager to be con- 
vinced, through faith, unto salvation. But there was 
one soul through the very depths of which every 
word, every accent of that deep voice thrilled with 
a strange and supernatural power; there was one 
eye, which, though downcast and humbly fixed on 
vacancy, discerned every change of the dark, ex- 
pressive features of the speaker, read the most secret 
thoughts of his heart, felt that his deep, calm, pene- 
trating eye was fixed upon herself, and knew that 
however he might be in appearance preaching to 
each and all of his little congregation, every word 
was, indeed, addressed to herself, every exhortation 
pointed at her, every thought suggested by the con- 
versation which they had held together but a little 
while before—that was the girl Ahsahgunushk 
Numamahtahseng, or the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind ; 
and, indeed, like a very reed she was shaken and 
distracted by the contending winds of passion and 
devotion, of human wishes and holier aspirations. 
‘* And can it be,’? she thought within herself, ‘* can 
it be that he believes me so sinful, or am I, indeed, 
sinful, and is this hopeless love, this settled, this de- 
voted, this unselfish, fixed affection, which never 
may be gratified; is this—is this, indeed, a sin. 
Oh! that he knew, oh! that he knew, once for all, 
that which is in this poor, faint heart of mine. For 
he is good, and he would pity—he is wise, and he 
could guide; and yet, and yet, how can I ever tell 
him—he ean be so stern to the obstinately smful ; 
and oh! but this sad love of mine is very, very ob- 
stinate. How shall I ever tell him. ‘O mon bon 
Dieu,” she cried aloud, as her thoughts, her fears, 
her imagination overpowered her; ‘‘O mon bon 
Dieu, aidez moi, car je suis faible, car je suis faible, 
car jetombe. Oh, mon bon Dieu, aidez mot, sauvez 
mot, pardonnez mot, miserable que je suis |” 

And the deep voice of the preacher took up her 
words as she uttered them, seemingly unconscious 
that he had been interrupted, thus bringing it for the 
first time to her mind that she had cried out in the 
bitterness of her soul before the whole congregation. 


“Oh! bon Dieu, aidez nous, sauvez nous, par- 


donnez nous, miserables guenows sommes, pecheurs, 
et indignes, pardonnez nous ; au nom du fils bien 
cheri, au nom du Saint- Esprit, pardonnez, pardon- 
nez, et sauvez—Amen! Amen!” 

The words sunk deep into the wounded spirit of 
the girl, and she believed for a moment that he had 
penetrated her secret, that he had fathomed the 
abysses of her obstinate and rebellious heart, that 
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gently budding bosom, she knelt silently at his feet, 
laying her little offering of fish before him, and 
seeming to implore his blessing, although her lips 
could syllable no sounds to ask it. 

The cold face of the impassive churchman re- 
laxed not in the least, perhaps if any thing, it waxed 
graver, harder, and more solemn, and that deep, 
keen gray eye pierced deeper, deeper, as if it would 
penetrate her soul, that she fancied she could almost 
feel its penetration like that of a two-edged instru- 
ment of steel. 

At length, however, as if with something of an 
effort, he signed the cross over her brow, and then 
extending both hands with the palms deflected over 
her head—‘‘ Bless thee,’’ he said, in tones full of 
calm devotional affection, ‘‘ bless thee, my daughter, 
and may He bless thee, whose blessing only avails 
any thing, and keep thee to eternal life.” 

She rose slowly and gazed wistfully and gratefully 
into his eyes, and then turned as if to go toward the 
chapel, whither many of the Indians, as well as all 
the brothers and lay brothers of the company were 
flocking in from the fields, when his steady and har- 
monious voice arrested her. 

‘* Ahsahgunushk, whither goest thou?’ 

** To church, father,’’ she replied, speaking in sin- 
gularly pure French, with an accent hardly at all 
foreign or provincial. ‘‘I am almost too late, but I 
knew not the hour until I heard the bell, where I 
was fishing.” 

‘* Art thou prepared, Roseau tremblante,’’ he asked 
again, addressing her now by the French translation 
of her Indian name; “art thou prepared to worship 
the Most High God, in penitence of heart and sin- 
cerity of spirit ?”’ 

‘¢ Father!” the girl replied with a tremulous hesi- 
tation, that was singularly touching, but she said no 
more. 

‘* Art thou prepared, I say daughter, to bow the 
knee of thy heart before the Lord of all mercies, and 
ask of him that forgiveness which he alone can grant, 
and then only to the true penitent ?’’ 

“Father, I am prepared—I know my own un- 
worthiness.” 

‘¢ When didst thou confess thyself, my daughter ?”’ 

‘¢On Easter-Sunday, father,’’ she replied, again 
hesitating, and casting down her eyes to the ground, 
and her cheeks now steeped with burning blushes. 

‘“‘Not since so long—and wherefore, Ahsahgu- 
nushk. Thou wert wont to be truly penitent, daugh- 
ter, even for small offendings. W herefore not since 
so long ?”’ - 

‘‘ Father,” returned the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind. 
‘Father, it is that—that—I dare not.” 

‘““Dare not! you dare not to confess!’ he replied 
severely, in his slowest and most solemn tones. 
‘You dare not to confess, Ahsahgunushk ? and how 
then shall you dare to die? and how know that this 
very day, nay but this very hour, He shall not re- 
quire your soul of you, to whom you dare not con- 
fess? Of what so great sins are you guilty, that you 


should not repent them and confess, and be for- 
given?” 





‘*Oh! very, very guilty. Pardon me, father, par- 
don me!” and she again knelt at his feet, and strove 
to clasp his knees, burying her head in her lap as 
she did so, and bursting into a flood of tears of hu- 
miliation, and an agony of self-abasement. 

‘<It is not for me to pardon—only to pronounce the 
pardon of Him who is in all, and through all, and 
over all, unto those who repent them truly of their 
sins past, and intend steadfastly to lead a new life.” 
And he drew back from her half-extended arms as 
he spoke, adding—‘‘ touch me not, daughter, for I 
fear that thou art corrupt of heart, and that thy touch 
is of pollution, But, hear me, go thy way into the 
church, and pray for strength and succor from above. 
To-morrow morning, which is Sunday, I shall be in 
the chair, and see thou come to confessional, so 
shall I set thee penance for thine ill-doings, if that 
they deserve it, and grant thee absolution of thy 
sins.’’ 

** Ohno, no, father! I cannot,” she exclaimed amid 
an agony of passionate weeping. Oh! no, no, no— 
I cannot—I cannot.” 

‘*Canst not confess, Ahsahgunushk—and where- 
fore—wherefore—what crime couldst thou have 
done so terrible that thou must needs despair.” 

‘*Not that,’ she faltered—‘‘not that, father. I 
could—I could perhaps confess but—not—not—m 
short, not to thee !”’ 

“Not to me!’’ exclaimed the Father Borromeo 
starting backward, ‘“‘and wherefore, I prithee, not 
tome. Why it isto me that you came for admis- 
sion to the fold of Christ the Saviour! It is I, who 
prepared you for your first sacrament, I who have 
absolved you ever of your failings and errors, for 
hitherto your sins have been but venial—and, even 
now, I trust that I shall not lack the power to con- 
sole you, and absolve you of this your evil doing, be 
it what it may. Only come, come, I command you, 
as you would save your soul alive, come to the con- 
fessional to-morrow morning.” 

And with the words he turned on his heel, with- 
out uttering another word, and strode away silent 
and austere, to robe himself in clerical vestments, 
put on above his forest costume, in order to minister 
at the altar, the only altar to the true God in thou- 
sand miles of breadth of wilderness, and lake and 
river. 

The maiden followed him silently, with her large 
dark eyes swimming in tears, yet fixed upon his 
commanding form, like pure stars shining through 
the mists which may dim, but cannot obliterate their 
spiritual lustre. Passing beneath the arch into the 
corridor of the Mission-house, she turned short to 
the right, and stood within the precincts of the 
chapel, a large rustic building erected, it is true, 
from the perishable materials of the forest only, but 
in the pointed Gothic style, the groined arches being 
composed of the gnarled and fantastic knees of gi- 
gantic oaks, and the columns of knotted shafts of 
heaven aspiring pines, all wearing the natural colors 
of the timber, unpainted and aspiring to no decora- 
tion beyond the ruggedly symmetrical forms in 
which they had been arranged by the master-hand 
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of one, who had not studied architecture for mean 
ends or little purpose. At the entrance stood a ves- 
sel containing holy water, and at the farther end was 
an altar, with an ascent of six broad steps, and a 
wooden railing, above which was seen the scanty 
sacramental plate, duly arranged on the board, and 
several tall candelabra furnished with candles manu- 
factured from the wax of the wild-bee by the hands 
of the fathers themselves within the walls of the 
Mission. Not far from the altar stood a pulpit of 
form so grac2ful, that it atoned for the simplicity and 
rudeness of the material, and above the sacramental- 
table towered on a huge cross of ebony, the sem- 
blance of Him crucified, exquisitely carved in ivory ; 
this sacred efligy, together with the sacramental- 
plate, being the only articles of foreign character 
discoverable in that foreign sanctuary. 

Within its humble walls were associated all the 
members of the order, and most of the Christian In- 
dians, for it was the usage of the fathers to com- 
mence every day with a brief service, at which 
they required the presence of all the neophytes, un- 
less for especial reasons shown wherefore they 
should absent themselves, and morning after morn- 
ing, whether the burning sun of July was scourging 
the tree tops with his intolerable lustre, or the deep 
snows of December lay spotless over miles and 
miles of untrodden wilderness, the sounds of their 
matin-bell, hailing the advent of the happy dawn, 
and summoning the artless worshipers to greet the 
Giver of ali good with their unpretending orisons. 
Nearly a hundred Indians were collected, mostly 
old men, or girls and women, for the chiefs were 
principally absent fishing for the great salmon of the 
lakes, and the delicious white-fish, which were be- 
ginning to run in toward the shores and shallows 
about the river mouths, and on which the commu- 
nity in a great degree depended for their winter sub- 
sistence. And orderly they sat and attentive, with 
their dark serious eves fixed wistfully on the face of 
the ministering priests, accurately performing all the 
signs and ceremonials of the ritual, crossing them- 
selves and making the accustomed genuflexions, and 
even uplifting their sweet and silvery voices to join 
the chanted hymns and litanies, but of course unable 
to comprehend a word of the services, which were 
couched in an unknown tongue. The brief services 
were, however, soon completed, and then the Fa- 
ther Borromeo, ascending the pulpit, preached a 
short, lucid and eloquent, because fervent, direct and 
clearly comprehensible sermon, in the French lan- 
guage, to as attentive an audience as ever listened 
to the words of holy writ from the mouth of mortal 
man. He had taken as his text the words—‘‘ Come 


course was not an apology for the use of the con- 
fessional, but a direct and forcible argument in behalf 
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being human, they must necessarily have committed, 
and to receive that absolution and forgiveness which 
should fit them for eternal life. 

Many an eye of those who listened to his eager 
and solicitous appeal, for he appeared this morn- 
ing singularly and as it were personally earnest in 
enforcing his doctrines, was wet with tears of 
genuine and sincere penitence for slight and venial 
offenses, and many a heart was moved to an earnest 
renunciation of some familiar and favorite sin, for 
his words were of that order that pierce the sick 
heart through the ear, and speak with abiding force 
to all those who listen in humility, eager to be con- 
vinced, through faith, unto salvation. But there was 
one soul through the very depths of which every 
word, every accent of that deep voice thrilled with 
a strange and supernatural power; there was one 
eye, which, though downcast and humbly fixed on 
vacancy, discerned every change of the dark, ex- 
pressive features of the speaker, read the most secret 
thoughts of his heart, felt that his deep, calm, pene- 
trating eye was fixed upon herself, and knew that 
however he might be in appearance preaching to 
each and all of his little congregation, every word 
was, indeed, addressed to herself, every exhortation 
pointed at her, every thought suggested by the con- 
versation which they had held together but a little 
while before—that was the girl Ahsahgunushk 
Numamahtahseng, or the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind ; 
and, indeed, like a very reed she was shaken and 
distracted by the contending winds of passion and 
devotion, of human wishes and holier aspirations. 
‘‘ And can it be,’’ she thought within herself, ‘ can 
it be that he believes me so sinful, or am I, indeed, 
sinful, and is this hopeless love, this settled, this de- 
voted, this unselfish, fixed affection, which never 
may be gratified; is this—is this, indeed, a sin. 
Oh! that he knew, oh! that he knew, once for all, 
that which is in this poor, faint heart of mine. For 
he is good, and he would pity—he is wise, and he 
could guide; and yet, and yet, how can I ever tell 
him—he can be so stern to the obstinately smful ; 
and oh! but this sad love of mine is very, very ob- 
stinate. How shall I ever tell him. ‘O mon bon 
Dieu,” she cried aloud, as her thoughts, her fears, 
her imagination overpowered her; ‘‘O mon bon 
Dieu, aidez moi, car je suis faible, car je suis faible, 
car jetombe. Oh, mon bon Dieu, aidez mot, sauvez 
moi, pardonnez moi, miserable que je suis !” 

And the deep voice of the preacher took up her 
words as she uttered them, seemingly unconscious 
that he had been interrupted, thus bringing it for the 
first time to her mind that she had cried out in the 


| bitterness of her soul before the whole congregation. 
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of its necessity, ending with a striking and almost | 


sublime peroration, inviting, commanding, imploring 
all those who would not slight and impiously reject 
the gift inestimable of the dying Redeemer, even the 
gift of his own divine life, to draw near and confess, 
meekly kneeling upon their knees, the sins of which, 





unto me all ye that are heavy laden,” and his dis- | ‘ Oh! bon Dieu, aidez nous, sauvez nows, par- 


donnez nous, miserables que nous sommes, pecheurs, 
et indignes, pardonnez nous ; au nomdu fils bien 
cheri, au nom du Saint- Esprit, pardonnez, pardon- 
nez, et sauvez—Amen! Amen!” 

The words sunk deep into the wounded spirit of 
the girl, and she believed for a moment that he had 
penetrated her secret, that he had fathomed the 
abysses of her obstinate and rebellious heart, that 
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he understood, pitied, prayed for her. Yet never 
was she under the influence of a more unfounded 
fancy. She had been rather a favorite of the Jesuit 
from the first, her singular innocence and artlessness, 
the confidence with which she had accepted his 
ministry, her simple and ingenuous faith, and her 
remarkable readiness in acquiring the tongues of 
Europe, which she had literally caught on the wing 
as they fell from his fluent lips, had all attracted his 
attention and pleased his imagination. She was his 
first convert, too, of that wild tribe, so that he re- 
garded her not only as an innocent and spotless lamb 
rescued by his agency from the fangs of the devour- 
ing wolf, but felt toward her something of the feeling 
which dwells in the breast of a young mother to- 
ward a first-born child. 

Her rare beauty, too, though he was ignorant of 
its effect, and would have shrunk back in horror 
could he have even dreamed that the short-lived 
comeliness of flesh and blood could influence his 
imagination, or win any thing of his favor, had pro- 
bably not failed of its wonted uttraction ; and he con- 
fessed even to himself that her sweet, low voice—the 
voices of most Indian women, while young, are 
liquid and melodious, but Ahsahgunushk’s was so 
even to the wonder of the tribe—found a responsive 
chord in his memory, or his fancy—he would not 
admit even to himself that he had a heart—and 
transported him to days long past, and scenes long 
unvisited, but never to be forgotten. 

If, however, the maiden erred in supposing that 
the causes of her agitation, her absenting herself 
from the confessional, her tears and self-reproaches 
were understood or suspected by the father, she de- 
ceived herself yet more blindly when she supposed 
that they had escaped the eyes of another. And 
yet, when she arose from her knees at the conclu- 
sion of the service, and found the keen, hawk-like 
glance of the Bald Eagle riveted with a meaning ex- 
pression, half fierce, half fond, yet either way most 
repulsive, upon her shrinking form and conscious 
features, she shuddered with a sort of half prophetic 
terror, and endeavored so to mingle herself with the 
other girls, as to escape his notice. 

If such, however, was her intention, it was frus- 
trated, for as she passed out of the gateway into the 
garden, a hand was laid firmly, though not forcibly, 
upon her shoulder, and as she started, and instinc- 
tively endeavored to free herself from the grasp, the 
deep voice of the Indian, suppressed into its gentlest 
tones, fell upon her ear ungraciously, and conveying 
nothing either of confidence or of gratification on its 
tones. 

Be not frightened, Ahsahgunushk,” it said, ‘it 
is only I—the Bald Eagle of the Iroquois. I, who 
am your friend, and the son of your father”—for, 
when captured, almost in her infancy, from her own 
tribe, the Ojibwas, whom the whites call Chippewas, 
she had been adopted by the great war chief of the 
Hurons, the War Eagle, and had been brought up in 
his wigwam as if she had been his daughter. 
** Come this way,” he continued, waving his hand 
through the garden toward the ravine and the wood- 





land beyond it. ‘Come this way, the Bald Eagle 
would hold council with the Reed-shaken-by-the- 
wind.” 

The girl trembled with ill-repressed aversion, and 
could scarcely conceal her reluctance, although the 
Bald Eagle was both a well formed and handsome 
Indian, whom any girl of his tribe would have gladly 
enlisted among her admirers, and, besides being the 
oldest son of the great chief and the successor to all 
his hereditary honors, was celebrated as the best 
hunter and the bravest warrior of the Iroquois of the 
Lakes. He did not, therefore, suspect for a mo- 
ment that she could have any repugnance to himself 
unless as connected with a preference for another, and 
who that other was, he doubted if he did not actually 
suspect. He was a man, however, of violent pas- 
sions and strong impulses, of an energetic will, and 
of a resolute, unbending, and self-confident spirit. 
No one, therefore, could be less likely to yield his 
pretensions to an imaginary rival, or to shrink from 
the fanciful fear of meeting a repulse, from making his 
wishes known ‘0 one over whom in the vain auda- 
city of his soul he conceived that his slightest wish 
ought to have the influence of a law. 

The girl, however, who was only annoyed, and 
not in the least degree intimidated or overawed by 
one who could have no influence over such a mind 
as hers, except that which may be produced by the 
reality of physical superiority and the reputation of 
manly courage over the less active spirit of the wo- 
man, replied simply, “No, not that way. Let us 
take the canoe, we will speak in it, on the river, 
where no one shall hear what the Bald Eagle wishes 
with his sister.” 

“ Not sister !’’ replied the chief, abruptly. ‘Don’t 
say that. Not sister, I tell you. Ojibwa girl not 
sister to the Bald Eagle of the Iroquois. Sister— 
no, never. Wife sometime, maybe.” 

In the meantime, the girl had stepped down the 
bank, and taken her place in the stern of the canoe, 
paddle in hand, and, although she distinctly heard 
the last words which the youthful warrior uttered, 
she affected not to perceive or comprehend his 
meaning, but motioned him to take his seat facing 
her, near the head of theslight bark, and sent it out 
into the middle of the stream by a dexterous sweep 
of her paddle. 

Then turning her face full upon him, and fixing 
him with her full, bright, calm eyes, she asked him, 
in a steady voice, in the Iroquois tongue, 

‘*'W hat does the Bald Eagle wish?” 

“The Bald Eagle,” replied the young man, “is 
alone. His lodge is empty. The Bald Eagle has 
plenty of venison, plenty fish, plenty duck—the Bald 
Eagle is a great hunter, his arrow never misses, his 
spear is death to the salmon—he has plenty of skins, 
plenty cloth of the pale faces, plenty of wampum— 
but he has got no squaw. His lodge is very empty, 
his heart is very lonely—the Bald Eagle wishes 
a wife.” 

“ Why not take wife, then?” said the girl, blush- 
ing at his words, yet still affecting to misunderstand 
him. “ Plenty young Huron girl wish husband, 
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plenty good girl, plenty handsome. Why not take 
Iroquois girl for wife, Bald Eagle ?”’ 

‘¢ Troquois girl not good, not handsome,”’ answered 
the warrior. ‘ Ojibwa girl better. Ahsahgunushk 
Numamahtahseng, she wife good for Bald Eagle.” 

‘Not wife, only sister,” she replied, quietly. 
“Grow up with young chief in same lodge, they 
papoose together, children together. Brother, sister 
—not good marry sister. No, no, not wife, Bald 
Eagle, only sister.” 

Fire flashed from the dark eyes of the Iroquois 
chief, as he heard her reply, and he clinched his 
hands vehemently ; for he fully understood her mean- 
ing, and ‘almost as fully comprehended the inutility 
of contending against her gentle but assured will, or 
endeavoring to alter her purpose. But knowing 
that violence and rage would be only worse than use- 
less, he made a great effort, and subduing his fierce 
temper, replied in a voice as quiet as that in which 
he had commenced his wooing, 

‘** Not true,’’ he said. ‘One father, one mother 
make brother, make sister. My father, War Eagle, 
of the Iroquois, my mother, ‘Mist of the Lakes.’ 
Ahsahgunushk’s father, Chingwauk, of the Ojibwas, 
he call White Pine, great chief, too; mother, Ojibwa 
squaw, maybe. Not brother, not sister at all. [ 
say not sister. The Bald Eagle’s lodge waits for 
the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind. The Bald Eagle 
thinks of her when he is alone in the woods on the 
deer stand; he sees her face in the clear waters, 
when he should look for the hamaycush, the’ great 
salmon of the lakes; he hears her voice on the winds 
of heaven, when he should listen ‘“‘ Awunk’’ of 
the geese in the clouds; he dreams of her when he is 
alone in his wigwam by night. He loves Ahsah- 
gunushk Numamahtahseng more than all the girls 
of the Iroquois, more than all the daughters of the 
pale faces down at the Isle Jesus.* Ojibwa girl 
best of all, handsomest, most loved. Ojibwa girl be 
the wife of the Bald Eagle.” 

‘‘ Bald Eagle,”’ answered the maiden, calmly and 
kindly, “‘I have heard your words and marked 
them. Now hear mine, and believe them, for they 
are true.”’ 

*Good,”’ replied the chief. ‘Will hear—will 
believe—only say ‘yes;’ will love, and take to 
wigwam.”’ 

‘The Bald Eagle is a great warrior, a great chief. 
His arm is very strong in the chase, very strong in 
the battle. He can bend his enemies for his pride, 
he can bend the wild beasts of the forest for his sport, 
he can bend the trees of the wood for his pleasure, 
but he cannot bend the heart of a young girl, he can 
only break it. Hark you, Bald Eagle, a great chief 
and warrior should not lead an unwilling bride to his 
wigwam. <A bride’s eyes should look forward 
always, never look backward. A bride’s eyes 
should be blind to the face of her father, her ears 
should be deaf to the calling of her mother. She 
should see nothing, hear nothing, think of nothing 
but her husband. Bald Eagle, the eyes of Ahsah- 
gunushk look back always, look forward not at all. 

* Montreal. 





She sees only gray hairs—only the gray hairs of 
Chingwauk, the great chief of the Ojibwas She 
hears only a thin voice, only a thin, old, sorrowfui 
voice; it is the voice of her mother calling the 
Reed-shaken-by-the-wind—calling to her to return 
to the hunting ground of the Ojibwas. Bald Eagle, 
her eyes are so full of the past that she cannot see 
the present, cannot see the future. Her eyes are so 
full of tears,’ and in truth they did fill and over- 
flow as she uttered the words, ‘so full of tears that 
she cannot see the face of the young warrior—her 
ears are stopped up by the calling of her mother, that 
she cannot hear the voice of the young brave. His 
form may be comely to the sight of others, but it is 
not comely to the sight of Ahsahgunushk. His voice 
may sound pleasant to the hearing of others, but it is 
not pleasant to the ears of Ahsahgunushk. She 
cannot be the wife of the Bald Eagle. I have 
spoken.’’ 

The young man glared at her with a vacant eye, 
and blank expression for a moment, as if he had not 
clearly comprehended what she said. But a minute 
afterward the blood came hotly and fiercely to his 
cheek, his lip curled scornfully, his eye flashed with 
a vengeful and malignant fire. 

“Tt is a lie!’ he said, not passionately but sul- 
lenly, resolutely ; and as he spoke his features again 
became impassive as they had been before he heard 
her. ‘I have heard a voice,”’ he continued, “ but it 
was a lying voice—a voice very bad, very forked, 
even as the tongue of the rattle-snake that lies among 
the rocks—a bad, lying voice. Her eyes do not look 
backward, they look forward. Her eyes do not see 
the face of Chingwauk, nor do her ears hear the 
voice of her Ojibwa mother. If her heart is not 
in the wigwam of the Bald Eagle, neither is it in 
the far away hunting grounds of the Ojibwa. If her 
eyes cannot see the form, neither her ears hear the 
voice of the Bald Eagle, neither are they blinded by 
tears for the Ojibwa, nor stopped up by the callings 
of her mother. Ifthe Bald Eagle be not comely to 
her sight, nor his voice pleasant to her ear, it is be- 
cause the face of another is dearer, and the voice of 
another sounds sweeter. If she will not enter the 
wigwam of the Bald Eagle, it is because she would 
enter the wooden house of the pale faces. If she 
will not be the wife of the Bald Eagle, it is because 
she would be the wite of the priest—the young priest 
of the pale faces.”’ 

As he uttered the last words in a deep, hissing, 
guttural voice, his face livid with disappointed pride 
and envious spite, and his fine form literally con- 
vulsed with fury, she met his fierce glare with a 
calm, equable, and unmoved look, nor did she even 
blush ; for the very intensity of her emotions acted 
to prevent the outward manifestation of them; and 
the shock which she experienced at discovering that 
the most sacred secret of her soul, unconfessed even 
to her own inmost thaughts, her silent, hopeless, 
passionless devotion, had escaped her custody, that 
it had been seen by profane eyes, and spoken of by 
lips unfriendly and unsanctified, acted upon her 
system with such violence as at the same time to 
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stun her nerves and to strengthen her moral courage, 
and she made answer in a calm voice, and with a 
firm and unmoved countenance. 

“Forbear! Priests have no wives. You speak 
with a false tongue. Why are you so bad—why 
are you so false—why are you so cruel? If she 
wished it, and he wished it likewise, the Reed- 
shaken-by-the-wind cowd not be the wife of the 
young priest of the pale faces.” 

“ And if she could, she should not,’’ retorted the 
vehement and enraged warrior. ‘She shall not! 
She shall not! while there is strength in the arm, 
and blood in the veins, and hatred in the heart of the 
Bald Eagle, she shall not be the wife of the lying 
priest. My heart is very hard, my will is very 
strong. I have spoken.” 

“Go, leave me. You are bad,” cried the girl, ac- 
tually shivering through her whole frame with an 
irrepressible motion of disgust and abhorrence. 
‘That not the way for chief to speak to girl. Do 
you think so to win heart, to get good thoughts, to 
buy love? I tell you not so, not so. That the way 
to make young girl fear—no, not fear! Ojibwa girl 
fears nothing—but hate, loathe, despise—yes, de- 
spise—make Ojibwa girl despise you—you, great, 
brave chief of the Iroquois—despise you, Bald 
Eagle.” 

‘‘ The Ojibwas are dogs,” answered the Huron 
warrior, savagely. ‘“‘ Their women are she-dogs. 
They are not fit to be the wives of warriors, or the 
mothers of braves. They are good only to hoe corn, 
and carry water for the pale faces. To sit upon the 
knees of pale priests by the fire, and to kiss their lips, 
and be their cast-aways. The Ojibwa gfrls are she- 
dogs, that whine for the dogs of the pale faces. Wagh! 
I spit upon them—they are unchaste she-dogs.”’ 





The maiden’s face flushed crimson at the insult, 
and her beautiful soft eyes seemed literally to flask 
living fire, as she turned short upon the taunter. 

‘You coward!” she exclaimed, with vehement 
and passionate indignation. ‘I say you coward, 
Bald Eagle, to speak such words to a good girl. 
You coward, not warrior—you liar, not chief. You 
Iroquois, I say, not Ojibwa. Go, go, Ojibwa girl 
hate now—Iroquois girl shall hate soon, when I tell 
them. All tribe shall hate—old chief, old squaw, 
young warriors, young girls, all shall hate all de- 
spise you?” 

Goaded almost to madness by her vehement and 
indignant reproaches, the Bald Eagle rose to his 
feet, and passing with a light and even foot down 
the canoe to the place where she sat, still swelling 
with violent emotion, and more beautiful for the 
very anger that warmed her into such impetuous 
life, and grasping her tightly by the slender wrist, 
raised his right hand and smote her with his open 
palm once, and again across the cheek so forcibly as 
to leave the score of his fingers impressed on the 
delicate and tender flesh. 

A loud shout from the bank whereon several of the 
lay brothers were assembled, and a yet shriller cry 
of indignation from the Huron girls on the opposite 
shore, evinced the indignation which his cowardly 
act had excited; but ere there was time to mark the 
effect on his mind, she cast him from her with such 
energy that he lost his balance, and as the fragile 
canoe*swayed with the motion, fell headlong over 
board in the deep water; while with a bitter, scorn- 
ful laugh, she dipped her paddle into the current. 
and steered swiftly back to the wharf of the Jesu.t 
mission, 

[Zo be continues. 
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ALPINE CROSS. 





BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 





BENIGHTED once where Alpine storms 
Have buried hosts of martial forms,— 
Halting with fear, benumbed with cold, 
While swift the avalanches rolled, 
Shouted our guide, with quivering breath, 
“ The path is lost, to move is death!” 


The savage snow cliffs seemed to frown, 
The howling winds came fiercer down,— 
Shrouded in such a dismal scene, 

No mortal aid whereon to lean, 

Think you what music ’t was to hear, 

© T see the cross, our way is clear!?? 


We looked, and there amid the snows 
A simple cross of wood uprose ; 





Firm in the tempest’s awful wrath 
1t stood to guide the traveler’s path, 
And point to where the valley lies 
Serene beneath the summer skies. 


One dear companion of that night 

Has passed away from mortal sight,— 
He reached his home to droop, and fade, 
And sleep within his native glade,— 
But, as his fluttering hand I took 
Betore he gave his farewell look, 

He whispered, from his bed of pain, 

-* The Alpine cross I see again !*? 

Then, smiling, sank to endless rest 
Upon his weeping mother’s breast. 





LIZZIE LAWRENCE. 





BY ENNA DUVAL. 





Thou hast a charméd cup, O Fame! 
A draught that mantles high 
And seems to lift this earthly frame 
Above mortality— 
Away! to me—a woman—bring 
Sweet water from affection’s spring. HEMANs. 


No one suffers more from ridicule, than a woman 
who is known to be the victim of an unrequited love. 
The sneering laugh goes lightly round, as if there 
were no truth in such love; and even her own sex 
join in carelessly and heartlessly, feeling no sym- 
pathy for what is called a miserable weakness, 
Even though they laugh, however, it is none the 
less a sad reality—and few women are so happy as to 
pass through girlhood and womanhood, without 
suffering this life-agony. 

One might suppose very reasonably, however, 
that with all the necessity for love that exists in a 
woman’s heart, the right of demanding and seeking 
it, would also be hers ; but this is given to the one 
who values it the least, needs it the least—to man; 
and so natural does this seem, that even woman 
herself establishes the law—love loses half its charm 
if she has to step out of her path and ask for it; she 
values love only as a free gift. Delicacy and re- 
serve are inherent qualities of a woman’s love, and 
if one be so unfortunate as to deliver herself up with 
all the earnestness of an undisciplined heart to an 
unrequited affection, her shame and sorrow fully 
atones for her weakness. Many a woman has 
suffered through a long life, patiently performing 
every duty and bearing uncomplainingly this weary 
burden of unasked, unreturned love. To some, 
however, the burden proves a blessing; for by it, 
they attain a higher, truer, nobler love—a love for 
all human kind. 

Thus J talked one morning, dear reader, to a 
young friend—a bright,’ beautiful summer morning 
in a shady wood, by a stream-side—a spot well 
fitted by nature for sweet converse, 


‘¢ A place of nestling green for poets made.’? 


We chatted earnestly, and the bright eyes of my 
dear companion glowed with enthusiastic sympathy 
as we dwelt with a sweet luxury of sadness on our 
sentimental subject. We were both women, and 
felt deeply our conversation, for one was young, 
with a rich, warm heart, that far exceeded in its 
wealth of lovingness, the rare beauty of her spark- 
ling countenance, and the other had lived long 
enough to bring to the converse, observation at 
least, if not experience. 

I had not been at the beautiful place I was then 
visiting, for four or five years—though the happiest 
hours of my girlhood had been spent there. During 
this visit, I had heard some reports of a dear friend 





of my childhood, which had pained me exceedingly. 
I had heard her laughed at as one of those silly 
victims of unrequited affection, and on this morning, 
when my cousin and I had wandered through the 
old wood down to the stream, my thoughts were 
filled with these gossiping stories, mingled with 
wonder that my cousin, Meta, who must know the 
whole truth of the affair, did not mention it to me. 

Our conversation continued for some time, but 
Meta said not a word of our dear friend, Lizzie, 
although her story, I felt, would come in so apropos. 
I confess, I had directed the conversation to this 
sentimental subject, purposely to give Metaa chance; 
but she evidently avoided the opportunity, and at 
last disappointed, I relapsed into silence, and for 
some moments sat on the bank, as if desirous of en- 
joying the delicious quiet of the scene. 

“Why are you so sad?” asked Meta, at last. 

“‘T am thinking of the past and the present,’ I 
replied. ‘* You know it has been a long while since 
my last visit here, and only one remains of my four 
dear friends. Mary Morrison, Ella Hall, and sweet 
little Fanny Wells, have been married in the mean- 
time, and one, our darling Fanny,’ lies under the 
green sod, with her baby on her breast.” 

**T do not wonder you are sad,”’ said Meta, wind- 
ing her arms tenderly around me. 

“ No dear,” I replied, “I am not sad about our 
darling Fanny, she is happier than the happiest of ts ; 
but I am sad about the only one left beside myself, 
of the little group who used to wander up and down 
this bank, so free from care, and she the youngest, 
and then, the happiest of all. Meta, tell me about 
Lizzie Lawrence—what is her trouble? The girls 
allude to it so freely, it cannot be a secret ; and, more- 
over, though few, even of our own sex, feel sym- 
pathy for a misplaced affection, I can, as you well 
know, make every allowance for our dear Lizzie.’’ 

‘“Oh!’? exclaimed Meta, in a tone of vexation, 
“ how unkind and unfeminine in the girls to tell you; 
for although you are a dear friend of Lizzie’s, there 
was no need of your knowing it—I did not want you 
to, for I wished Lizzie to have one friend at least 
that she could meet without a feeling of shame.” 

“‘ Then it is true,” I said, ‘ and she has been silly 
as well as weak—for they tell me she has not only 
avowed her love, but urges it.” 

** Now you shall know all,” replied my cousin, 
“ for as they have exaggerated the story, as gossips 
generally do, it is but doing justice to Lizzie, to tell 
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the whole truth, which will in some measure ex- 
tenuate her conduct. Alick Foster—for, of course, 
you have heard who the lover is—is partly to blame. 
He sought Lizzie’s society during his vacations— 
for you know she is older by three or four years 
than the rest ». us, and really superior in mind, 
therefore she was more agreeable to him, as she un- 
derstood all that he had to talk about. She read his 
favorite author’s with him; learned to admire Keats 
and Shelley and Tennyson; and at last, poor girl, 
learned to love him. About this time, two unfor- 
tunate things happened. If the whole matter had 
been left without interference, I have no doubt there 
would have been but little difficulty. It’s all use- 
less to meddle with lovers or married people—they 
must work out their own salvation.” 

“ Bravo, for you, little one!’ I exclaimed, laugh- 
ing at the earnestness of my blushing little darling 
of acousin. ‘But tell me, what were these two 
sad things ?” 

“One,” replied Meta, ‘‘ was the warning of a 
friend of Alick’s, who asked him one day if he was 
really in earnest, and intended to marry Lizzie 
Lawrence; the other, was the failure of Alick’s 
father in business. The warning startled Alick. 
He admired Lizzie, that is, he admired her appre- 
ctativeness of himself; but, alas! she did not quite 
come up to his ideal of a lady love; she was tall 
and not very graceful, and certainly not pretty, 
though sensible, gentle, and good; while on the con- 
trary, his ideal was a pretty, loving little fairy of 
a thing, one of those little stupid creations of namby 
pamby poets.” 

‘‘How do you know, saucy girl, what Alick’s 
ideal was ?’’ I asked, with a laugh. 

‘‘Oh,”’ replied my cousin, in a tone of vexation, 
‘* because all youths have such nonsensical notions. 
However that may be, the warning had this effect : 
he withdrew from Lizzie, rarely called to see her, 
never asked her, as he had been in the habit of doing, 
to take lovely long walks through these woods, and 
up and down this romantic bank—and when they did 
meet, he studiously avoided her. Poor, silly thing! 
she, with true woman’s generosity, attributed his 
change of manner to his altered circumstances, and 
knowing she was an heiress, fancied he was too 
proud and sensitive to do that which would appear 
mercenary. She has no mother, you know—and no 
wonder she acted like a fool.” 

“You do not pretend that she actually told him 
she loved him?’ I asked. 

“So they say,’”? answered my cousin, with a 
shrug of her pretty shoulders. 

“What a silly child; but how did he take the 
avowal?”? 

“Oh, of course, lke all Adonises, he fled still 
farther from his mistress. This, to be sure, mortified 
poor Lizzie. She had imprudently let every one 
know her “ fond imagining,” as the girls called it, 
and when she discovered her mistake, she did not 
rally under the: first shock, and fancying she had 
compromised herself forever, became hopeless, de- 
jected, and gloomy. It has affected her health, and 





her mind also, I sometimes fear, for she cannot meet 
him without evincing the deep interest: she feels 
in him.” 

** But why did he remain here ?’”’ I asked. “‘ Why 
did he not go elsewhere, when he first opened his 
office ?”” 

**Oh, because he had more friends here, he said, 
which would enable him to get into business sooner 
than elsewhere ; but I believe the conceited fellow 
staid to gratify his vanity; I think he actually de- 
lights in this weak display of Lizzie’s—it has grown 
to be a necessary food to him, although he professes 
to consider it a great annoyance.” 

“Oh, Meta!” I exclaimed, “you are giving 
Alick a sad character, which is particularly unkind 
in you, as he happens to be one of your admirers, 
on dit.”” 

‘One of my admirers,” repeated the pretty little 
creature, in a tone of contempt; ‘no, indeed, he 
says Miss Meta Duncan is too sharp for a woman, 
because I tell him the truth, and let him know I 
have no patience with conceited, vain young men.”’ 

“ But, Meta,” I said, ‘‘ Alick is no fool. If he is 
conceited, you must admit that he is intelligent, 
almost superior enough to be called a genius, and 
will certainly distinguish himself in his profession. 
He was a dear little fellow, I remember, when we 
were about fourteen or fifteen; for you know he is 
a year or two older than Lizzie—about my age. He 
was a handsome boy, and gallant and courteous, 
always ready to wait on us, entirely free from the 
oafish shyness so common in boys.”’ 

‘Oh, but he is spoiled now,” replied Meta. 
‘He got up a reputation at college for talent; was 
junior and senior orator, and since then, has written 
one or two really clever spirited reviews, which 
have been copied and noticed a great deal; this has 
turned his head, and made him, I assure you, quite 
insufferable. If he is not careful, his disagreeable 
manners will make him so unpopular among ladies, 
that he will be thankful for poor Lizzie’s love.” 

‘‘T wish that could happen,’’ was my reply ; “ but, 
unfortunately, my dear cousin, our sex are mot re- 
markable for just taste in such matters;*we are 
apt to admire the very one we ought not to 
admire.” 

And this was the sad story of my friend, Lizzie 
Lawrence. How I pitied and wished to counsel 
her; but, although intimate with me, loving me 
very dearly, she maintained a scrupulous silence on 
the subject; and I always fancied, whenever she 
was with me, she endeavored to rouse herself into 
something like her former spirits. I had no oppor- 
tunity of discovering whether her love still con- 


tinued or not, for Alick had gone off on a summer 


journey, and was not in V. during the whole of my 
stay there. 

An aunt of Lizzie’s was visiting V. also that sum- 
mer ; alovely woman, strong-minded, well informed, 
and had been a great deal in the world, which had 
given to her that charm which Addison calls “the 
eloquence of beauty—an easy mien.’’ She ‘was a 
widowed sister of Lizzie’s father ; possessing ample 
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means, and living very handsomely in one of our 
northern towns or ‘‘ cities,’”? as we Americans will 
persist in calling our towns—Mr. Cooper to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Mrs. Travers was a great 
acquisition to the little society of V. She entered, 
with all the spirit of a healthy, well disciplined 
character, into our simple amusements. We had 
but few beaux, but Mrs. Travers had sufficient 
energy to contrive all sorts of pleasures, and tocarry 
them through well; we were all fond of her, and 
could not walk, drive, ride, or go boating without 
her. She must have observed that something was 
the matter with Lizzie, for I heard her say repeat- 
edly that Lizzie needed change of scene; and one 
day she told her brother that Lizzie must return 
home with her. 

Mr. Lawrence was an indolent man, who rarely 
exerted himself to do more than walk from his 
library to the dining-room, or to his bed-room, and 
thought he accomplished a great labor, when once 
in three months he rode or drove over their large 
estate, and attended to the quarterly accounts, He 
felt he should miss Lizzie’s company and assist- 
ance at these same quarterly visitations, and de- 
murred to his sister’s proposal, saying, that her 
sister Maggie could not spare her. But Mrs. Tra- 
vers replied to this, that Maggie could be very well 
taken care of by old Aunt Susan, who had been mo- 
ther, nurse, and governess to the girls, and house- 
keeper to her nephew ever since Mrs. Lawrence’s 
death. Mr. Lawrence endeavored to raise other ob- 
jections ; but his sister Alice was a decided woman, 
and rarely gave up a point when bent upon carrying 
it; he yielded, and she bore Lizzie off in triumph. 
Lizzie did not want to go, I felt sure, for she dis- 
played but little alacrity in the matter, and when we 
left V. in the fall together—for I lived in the same 
town, and was returning at the same time—she 
looked sad and tearful enough to be going to a 
funeral. 

I do not know whether I have mentioned that Mrs. 
Travers was childless as well as widowed, there- 
fore she had nothing to do, but to devote herself to 
Lizzie’s mental improvement and strengthening, 
which she did with a mother’s patience and never 
wearying love. I spent a great part of my time with 
them, and was enabled to see all that was done. 
How kind she was to Lizzie. She induced her to 
study, read, and talked of their reading with her; 
and Lizzie, who had a great deal of natural taste, 
which had been but little cultivated, owing to the in- 
dolence of her father, became a different girl under 
these new influences, She remained two years with 
Mrs. Travers—two busy happy years: the winters 
were employed with studies, visiting in a pleasant 
circle of friends, and a moderate participation of 
public.amusements, and the summiers in traveling. 
An old acquaintance who had not seen her during 
those two years, would scarcely have known her I 
am sure, she was s6 much improved. She had so 
much style and elegance of manner, was bright and 
conversible, and seemed perfectly free from her old 
trouble. 





The third winter we all went to Washington, and 
hoped to have a merry visit, for we arrived in the 
height of the season. It was a new administration, 
and every one felt fresh, and seemed determined to 
make the most of the new régime. Cabinet balls, 
public assemblies, dinner parties, and even the Pre- 
sident’s levees, were sprightly and pleasant to us, 
for we were new ourselves there, and enjoyed what 
old stagers called stupid, with great gout. 

A few mornings after our arrival, as we were 
preparing to go to the capitol, to pay our first visit 
to the assembled Solons of our “great nation,” I 
said— 

“Did you know, Lizzie, that our old playmate 
and friend, Alick Foster, was elected to Congress 
last year, and is in the present House ?”’ 

I had never spoken of it before to her, and feared 
she might not know it, as she never heard from V., 
except through her father and Maggie, whose letters 
were always short accounts of domestic affairs. I 
knew she would hear it from some one however, 
and maybe might see him without warning, and al- 
though I felt almost sure she was quite over the 
old infatuation, still I did not know what little drop 
of weakness might be lurking in her woman’s 
heart. 

‘You do not say so,’ she answered in a light 
careless tone, as she turned toward the mirror, to 
arrange a refractory plume in her bonnet. ‘ I won- 
der pa never told me in his letters; however, he 
is no politician, and never knows who is elected.”’ 

“Tt is so, nevertheless,’ I said. “It seems 
strange, does it not?” 

‘Oh, no!” was her quick reply, and she continued 
without any embarrassment— Alick was always 
clever and ambitious ; he can be any thing he wishes, 
for he has energy and talent.”” And she passed out 
of the room, singing in a low sweet tone a little ca- 
denza in one of her songs that the night before had 
given her some trouble to accomplish. 

“What enigmas we women are even to each 
other !’’ I ejaculated to myself, as I followed her and 
Mrs. Travers to the carriage, and many times dur- 
ing that Washington visit I had occasion to repeat 
my ejaculation. 

Of course we met Alick frequently, for he was a 
popular man both in the House and in society. At 
first I imagined he avoided us, and felt provoked. 
We saw him first, one morning in the Congressional 
Library room. The Senate had gone into secret 
session, and but little was doing in the House, some 
prosy member was speaking to a mere point of or- 
der, and consequently the galleries of both chambers 
were cleared. Crowds of gay ladies with their 
gallént attendants filled the rotunda and the library. 
It was a warm day for the season, one of those deli- 
cious spring-like days so often enjoyed even in mid- 
winter, in the Washington climate. The long 
windows of the library were thrown up, and the 
soft air came swelling into the room, bringing fra- 
grant messages from the yet distant spring. Mrs. 
Travers had been in the habit of visiting Washing- 
ton frequently some years before, and of course had 
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many acquaintances there, and we were always ac- 
companied wherever we went with pleasant com- 
pany. The morning I speak of, we had a gay party 
with us, and among them two or three of what 
merry, saucy Kate Wilson, one of the young ladies 
of our little edigue, cailed ‘‘ face cards,’’ that is, men 
of distinguished position—a Southern senator, dis- 
tinguished for eloquence and high scholarly culture 
—a cabinet officer, who was a rara avis, for he was 
unmarried and wealthy, and a newly appointed fo- 
reign minister, who was just settmmg out on his 
mission. 

We were chatting away merrily, seated on one of 
the sofas which run on either side of the centre of 
the room. Some of the gentlemen had drawn tables 
from the book alcoves, and placed them in front of 
us with large books of beautiful engravings on them. 
Part were seated, and part were standing, all con- 
triving unconsciously to block up the pathway, 
leading from the rotunda entry door, and the oppo- 
site window. I stood near this door, in such a posi- 
tion as to face it, and while we were merrily laugh- 
ing and talking the door opened and closed heavily. 
1 looked up, and saw that one of the two gentlemen 
who had entered, and who were prevented by our 
party from passing around the room, was Alick 
Foster. 

Lizzie stood nearest him, but did not see him, or 
at least did not seem to, for she was listening in- 
tently to his excellency of the cabinet, and she and 
her companion stood particularly in Alick’s way. 
He recognized her instantly, for I saw his clear 
brow flush, and he turned as if about to leave the 
room, but his companion prevented him by touching 
Mr. , Lizzie’s honorable friend, on the arm, and 
speaking to him as an old acquaintance. Then 
Alick could not escape, and had to recognize both 
Lizzie and me. I stepped hastily up to him, leaving 
a young foreign attaché in the midst of a fine speech 
perfectly thunderstruck, I have no doubt, at my 
abruptness, which he of course attributed to Ameri- 
can provincial drusguerte, but I did not care, for 
I felt too anxious for Lizzie to heed any thing 
else, 

My anxiety however was not needed, for she 
greeted Alick frankly and friendlily, with a clear, 
bright face perfectly free from a flush of any con- 
cealed feeling, and a cordially extended hand. Poor 
Alick was taken aback, I am sure, for he crimsoned 
again, and spoke hesitatingly and with evident em- 
barrassment. I have no doubt he expected to find 
her the same love-lorn damsel he had been so an- 
noyed with three years before. I felt provoked 
with him and quite agreed with Cousin Meta’s harsh 
opinion of him. 

Well, as I have said, we met Alick at every gay 
place of resort, and somehow or other, I scarcely 
know how, he became one of our regular attend- 
ants. Mrs. Travers seemed to like him from the 
first, and he certainly admired her very much. 
Lizzie always greeted him ¢ordially, but the vainest, 
most-conceited man could not but have seen, that 
at least so far as manner was concerned, he was no 





more than the most common acquaintance. I can. 
not describe her manner exactly, but there was that 
m it which placed him at arm’s length from her. 
She was never cold to him—never distant—always 
ready to enter into conversation with him, but he 
must have seen as I saw, that no matter what Lizzie 
Lawrence in her heart might feel, so far as inter- 
course was concerned and outward seeming, he 
could never approach even so near as a new friend 
might. But what surprised me most of all was 
Alick’s own manner. 

‘Talk of the caprice of woman,’’ I often said to 
myself when noticing it—‘‘ the caprice of man far 
exceeds it.’’ For I feit sure that Alick was as hope- 
lessly in love with Lizzie as she used to be with 
him, and yet when he could have her love as a free 
gift he did not want it. I used to take great plea- 
sure in slyly watching him. Poor fellow, I have 
seen him stand beside her—near her for a whole 
evening, looking as stern and rebellious as though 
she had belonged to him, and some one had deprived 
him of his just rights; he would listen intently to 
every word she said, but if by chance she addressed 
her conversation to him, his face would flush, and 
his embarrassment would be evident to me, at least, 
and to Lizzie too, I am almost certain, for I fancied 
often I could detect a little provoking smile, lurking 
and playing around the corners of her full red lips. 
At last I felt sorry for him und wished I could put 
at end to the whole matter, but I remembered 
Cousin Meta’s remark, and resolved to let them 
work out their own salvation in the kingdom of 
earthly love. 

Poor Alick at last grew desperate, and sought 
every means to have an explanation with Lizzie: he 
called at unseasonable hours, followed her every 
where, but Lizzie as cooly and calmly as if uncon- 
scious of his wishes, interfered with all his mancu- 
vres. She received him always, never avoided 
him, but alone or in company her manner was so 
unembarrassed, and she was so chatty and full of 
conversation that even Alick’s confidence failed 
him. At last he came to me and told me the whole 
story. I remember the night well; it was at a ball 
given by our bachelor excellency, and Mrs. Travers 
and her two young ladies—Lizzie and I1—were al- 
most mistresses of ceremonies. Report was busily 
circulating about that this gentleman was Lizzie’s 
devoted lover; however that may have been, Alick 
believed it, and it made him miserable enough. He 
told me the whole affair, commencing at the gossip- 
ing story I had heard in V., and ending with his 
wild, mad love for her now, when she did not seem 
to care for him or his love. 

A month or two before I would have delighted in 
teazing him, but now my own little heart was dan- 
cing off like a silly thing after an ignis fatuus, and | 
felt sorry for him. 

‘Oh, how blind and crazy I have been, Miss 
Enna,” he exclaimed, over and again. ‘1 deserve 
all that I have suffered, I know; but surely-if she 
loved me once she might learn to love me again—do 
you not think so? Do give me some hope, I en- 
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treat of you, for I assure you positively, that if I 
find there is no hope for me, I will do what I have 
been repeatedly on the point of doing within the last 
two months—resign my seat and move out to the 
farthest west—there new connections and new asso- 
ciations will banish her forever from my mind.”’ 

“‘ Ah, ha!’ I said to myself, ‘‘ when she loved you 
you did not hesitate to place yourself right down 
near her home, where you could agonize her by 
your presence hourly. Oh! thou selfish man.’ But 
I did not tell him this, I tried to soothe him, and give 
him every hope I could safely. I knew he was in 
earnest about moving out West, wild as the idea 
would seem to many, for it was just like him, but I 
felt it would be a great pity, for he was one of the 
most prominent young men in the state, and a bril- 
liant political career was opening before him. We 
had been long enough in Washington to learn to take 
great interest in politics, and we gave full value to 
every thing like political position. Lizzie had be- 
come quite a politician, and used to discourse most 
eloquently with her excellency friend. I knew she 
was ambitious to a certain degree, and wishing to 
find out if she really cared for Alick, thought there 
would be no surer test than to tell her of his resolu- 
tion casually, and watch its effect. 

The next morning, after breakfast, as [ was talk- 
ing with Mrs. Travers and Lizzie in our private 
parlor, and we were looking over letters and papers, 
I turned the conversation on Alick. He had made 
a short clever speech in the House the day before, 
which had attracted some attention, and had been 
spoken highly of in political circles. 

‘« He will in time be one of the first men in the 
country, depend upon it, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Tra- 
vers tome. She liked Alick and was particularly 
proud of him because he was from her own native 
place. 

“Only think, Mrs. Travers,’ I replied, ‘Mr. 
Foster told me last evening—of course in confidence 
—that he had really thonght seriously of resigning 
his seat in Congress and moving out West, in order 
to commence life anew.” 

‘Is the man crazy?” exclaimed Mrs. Travers— 
‘‘oh, Enna, he must have been jesting.”’ 

‘‘No, indeed, he, was not,’’? I said. I watched 
Lizzie, she stood with her back toward me, pre- 
tending to look over a package of new books, but 
the opposite mirror told all I wished to know. She 
was deadly pale, and her fine white teeth were 
pressed as if in agony against her under-lip. I con- 
tinued. ‘The truth is, my dear madam, Alick 
Foster is unhappy, wretched about something or 
other, and I think he hopes by a complete change of 
scene and influences to obtain tranquillity.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Travers sadly, “‘ what 
a pity to have so fine a career blighted—and yet, 
Enna, now you speak of it, Alick Foster does not 
look like a happy man; there always seems to be 
something weighing upon him; his voice which is 
so touching, affects me because it is tender, and his 
beautiful eyes have a dark cloud of sadness hanging 
over them which makes them so very expressive. 





What can his trouble be? Can you tell, Lizzie? 
You used to know him in V., you were school-fel- 
lows he told me the other evening, and many a plea- 
sant long walk he has had with you through those 
dear old woods—has he any unfortunate connection 
there ?”” 

‘‘Enna,”’ said Lizzie, turning toward us as if she 
had not heard either the question or the conversa- 
tion, “here is ’snew poem that Mr. Ford spoke 
of to us last night, it appears to be a beautiful 
thing.” 

Just then the door opened, and the servant an- 
nounced Mr. Foster. I saw by Alick’s countenance 
that he was determined this morning to risk all. I 
took occasion to scribble on a card that I would 
manage that he should see Lizzie alone, and handed 
it to him in the course of conversation, in one of the 
new books, and soon after I excused myself by say- 
ing I had letters to write, and went to my own room. 
On my way upstairs, I told the servants not to admit 
any visiters to us during the morning, as we were all 
engaged, then when I reached my room, I sent our 
maid down to Mrs. Travers, with a message for her 
to be so kind as to come to me, I wished to consult 
her. 

‘* The whole secret, my dear Aunt Alice,’”’ I said 
to that lady when she came to me, ‘is that Alick 
Foster is hopelessly and foolishly in love with our 
dear Lizzie, and she is bent on punishing him for 
some past offences committed in boyish days. He 
has suffered enough now, I think, and I imagine she 
thinks so; at all events, he will find out this morn- 
ing if we give him a chance.”’ 

Now, my dear young lady reader, I am almost 
afraid to give you the denowement of my love story, 
for I have no doubt you would wish our friend 
Lizzie to bring the offending Alick to her feet, and 
then spurn him. This I know would be after the 
most approved sentimental fashion, but Lizzie did no 
such thing. 

Alick commenced awkwardly enough, so he told 
me, for with unpardonable want of tact he asked 
pardon for the past; to which Lizzie listened in si- 
lence, with her face turned steadily from him, but 
when he told her of his purposed removal from V. 
she turned quickly to him with eyes filled with 
tears, but a smile on her trembling lips and her hand 
extended toward him, and said: 

“ Indeed, Alick, you will do no such thing—you 
will stay in our dear old home, and marry your 
old discarded love, Lizzie Lawrence, who is just 
silly enough to love you as dearly as ever she 
did.” 

I could not help it, dear reader, Lizzie would act 
naturally, and I was very glad of it, and Mrs. Tra- 
vers the happiest of all. How the people of V. gos- 
siped, but Alick was so devoted and happy, and 
Lizzie so quiet and dignified, that the gossip at last 
died out, and people almost forgot the past. Indeed, 
when I look at her I can scarcely imagine that my 
stylish, elegant friend, Mrs. Foster, the happy wife 
of the distinguished senator from ——, was ever a 
love-lorn damsel—a victim to an unrequited love. 
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POE’S ULALUME. 





BY J. A. 
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My principal object in this article is to refer to 
the ortginal ideas from which, it is conceived, this 
poem of the late Edgar A. Poe is elaborated. Such 
an investigation, probably, may not be uninteresting, 
to the critical at least, if it can be made to throw 
any light on the erwctble of an intellect like that of 
Poe. The ratiocination which produced some of 
his splendid fabrics would be a curious thesis for a 
metaphysician. To him, every impulse by which 
the intellect is moved, was a known quantity—a dis- 
tinct character; and to bring about the intended im- 
pressions, he managed his imagery with mathe- 
matical accuracy—with the rigid consequence of a 
mathematical problem. F 

This poem, Ulalume, is in some respects a most 
remarkable production. This much may be inferred 
from the publication with which it has met—a pub- 
lication extensive throughout this country, and occa- 
sional m Europe. This, too, is a good index of 
public opinion, although it may not be of autorial 
skill or absolute merit—to a very full or definite 
extent. 

Hence, it may be conceived that there may be 
much more in any work of art than even this would 
indicate, and vice versa. This poem, as such a pro- 
duction, may well elicit the utmost admiration of 
the philologic and the poetical, and may be studied 
with profit. The artistic power displayed in the 
frame-work, in the management of the theatrical 
points, and in the combination of ‘the rythm, is 
entirely distinguishable—clear and palpable, and any 
thing of the kind equal to it in effect can scarcely 
be imagined. The wnity, too, is perfect at all 
points. In these particulars, and in philological 
finish, this poem is identified with, and referable 
alone to the genius of Poe. But aside from these 
accretions of genius, the absolute staple on which 
Ulalume is based, is very brief and tangible, and is 
not ortginal—at least the ideas clearly suggestive 
of every part may be found in Byron’s ‘ Manfred.’’ 
It is not designed by this to make a charge of 
plagiarism that would come within the harsher 
signification of that term. The suggestive points— 
probably only the suggestive—are in Manfred ; and 
these are so skillfully managed, so elaborated, and 
in fact so changed from the use Byron made of them, 
as to abate but little our admiration of the poem or 
the genius which produced it. 

We will now best proceed, probably, by giving 
the corresponding passages in both poems as they 
arise, ¢talictcing the immediate points of reference. 

First, as to Ulalume: The character introduced 


is a lover, filled with grief and melancholy for the 
dead-—his lost Ulalume. On a mght in October, im- 





pelled by these feelings, he wanders alone ‘by the 
dim lake of Auber,” or as Poe has it, “‘‘with Psyche 
my soul ;:” 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir— 


It.was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Here once, through an alley Titanic 
Of cypress, I roamed with my soul, 
Of cypress, with Psyche my soul. 
with thought and memory so palsied with grief as 
to lose all sentience of time and place : 


For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the night of the year, 


We remembered not the dank tarn of Auber. 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Wier. 


The idea in all this is exactly true of Manfred. He 
is introduced, overpowered with the same morbid 
feelings, and for a like cause—the dead—his, As- 
tarte. And subsequently, driven by the same deep 
despair—remorse for Astarte—holding no commu- 
nion but with the memory of her he loved; and the 
immortal spirits whom he evokes to reproach with 
his misery—he wanders alone among the misty 
crags of the Jungfrau mountain. But we may 
be more particular and refer even to the scenic de- 
scriptions here introduced : 


Man. To be thus— 
Gray-haired with anguish, like these blasted pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless— 


The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury. 


The reader will recollect that the scene here is 
among the central Alps, and how far the ideas sug- 
gest ‘“‘ My heart grew ashen and sober as the leaves 
that were crisped and sere,” ‘“‘ The misty mid region 
of Weir,’”’ and “* Sulphurous currents that roll down 
Mount Yaanck,’’ he can judge. 

The next stanza of Ulalume reveals the first point, 
so to speak, in the poem: 

And now, as the night was senescent, 
And star-dials pointed to morn — 
As the star-dials hinted of morn 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

Herein consist the beauty and interest of the poem. 
The typification of the dead Ulalume by the star, 
Astarte, which his love imagines has come to point 
them, ‘‘To the Lethean peace of the skies,’’—ab- 
sorbed in its ‘ beams of Hope and Beauty,’’ it leads 
them, all unawares, to her tomb—the tomb of the 
lost “ Ulalume.’”? But let us see how all this 1s 


| paralleled n Manfred. At the close “ 30 evocation 
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of the Spirits of the Elements in the 1st act, we have, 
‘stage directions. 

(‘A star ts seen at the darker end of the gallery: 
it is stationary, and a voice is heard singing.’’) 
This is certainly the “‘ star at the end of our path.” 
But again, in the continuation of the same scene: 

Man. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 
As music on the bier wget and I see 


The steady aspect of a clear, large star; 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye are. 


Seventh Spirit. Nas oro in the shape of a beau- 
tiful female figure.) Behold! 
Man. Oh God! if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery 
I yet might be most happy. I will clasp thee, 
And we again shall be— 


And in the 2d Act, at the request of Manfred, 
Nemesis calls up Astarte : 

(‘‘ The phantom of Astarte rises and stands in the 
midst,’’) 

It will be recollected that the Seventh Spirit, 
which here appears ‘in the shape of a female’’ was 
the Spirit of the star ‘‘ at the end of the gallery” in 
the first instance—the star Astarte, of course—as the 
form which the Seventh Spirit here assumes is that 
of Astarte. This is precisely what Poe does, only 
the star, Astarte, turns out to be Ulalume—or some- 
thing, if you choose—instead of Astarte. To the 
curious, this will probably define what Poe means, 
where he says he used to say to Henry B. Hirst, 
“Steal, dear Endymion, but be cautious and steal 
with an air.” 

The second stanza of Ulalume from the one last 
quoted, is, omitting two lines: 

But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 


Said, ‘‘ Lady, this star I mistrust— 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust :”? 


In terror she spoke, letting her 
Wings till they trailed in the dust— 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed in the dust— 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 


In the 2d Act of Manfred, on the appearance of 


the Phantom of Astarte, before alluded to, Manfred 


exclaims : 
Can this be death ! there ’s bloom upon her cheek ! 
But now I see it is no living hue, 
But a strange hectic—like the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perished leaf. 
It is the same! Oh God! that I should dread 
To look upon the same—Astarte. 


Considering the coincidence of the scene here in 
each poem, this is beyond a doubt, the “ Pallor I 
strangely mistrust,’’ and the “In terror she spoke,” 
etc. I have also read a description in Buchanan 
Read’s “ Christine,’’ which has lett a similar im- 
pression on my mind to the idea in the latter part 
of this stanza, and in fact similar to “I roamed with 
my soul with Psyche my soul.” I have not the 
poem at hand, and may not quote it exactly : 

Then my weary soul went from me, and it walled the 
world alone, . ‘ 

Through a wide and brazen desert in a hot ani brazen 

There ‘it 'walked and trailed its pinions—slowly trailed 
them in the sands, 


“= n hopeless eyes uplifted, and its hopeless folded 
ands. 


9 





very much like “I roamed with my soul,” and 
“ Letting sink her wings till they trailed in the 
dust.” 

Omitting a stanza here, before alluded to, Ula- 
lume proceeds : 


And we passed to the end of the vista, 
And were stopped by the door of a tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb ; 

And I said, ‘‘ What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb ?”? 

She replied—U lalume—U lalume ; 

?T is the vault of thy lost Ulalume! 


Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere, 
As the leaves that were withering and sere, 
And I cried, ‘‘ It was surely October, 
On this very night of last year, 
That 1 journeyed—I journeyed down here— 
That I brought a dread burden down here. 


Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir ; 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


The impression made by the gloomy burial of 
Ulalume, here shadowed forth, is precisely similar 
to that made by the dim allusions to the mysterious 
death of Astarte. The impression only is similar. 
Manfred says: “*I loved her, and destroyed her! 

- Not with my hand, but heart—which broke 
her heart. . . I have shed blood, but not hers— 
and yet her blood was shed, I saw, and could not 
staunch it !” 

And in the last Act, in reference to the same event, 
and the sudden remembrance of the same circum- 
stances, we have: 

Herman. If have heard thee darkly speak of an event 

Which happened, hereabouts, by this same tower. 

Manuel. That was a night indeed; I do remember 

*T was twilight, as it may be now, and such 

Another evening ! Yon red cloud which rests 

On Eigher’s pinnacle, so rested then— 

So like that it might be the same. . . . 

Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower— 

How occupied we knew not, but with him 

The sole companion of his wanderings 

And watchings—her, whom of all earthly things 


That lived the only thing he seemed tolove . . 
The, Lady Astarte, his— 


By this dark and almost terrible shadow in re- 
ference to Astarte, Byron intended, and has im- 
pressed, the love of Manfred on the mind with more 
awe and power than a more distinct drawing could 
have done. The relation of this idea with “J 
brought a dread burden down here. On this night 
of all nights in the year,’’ is peculiar, and the Ame- 
rican poet, in regard to the power here in requisi- 
tion, does not suffer in comparison with the “ lord 
of the English lyre !”’ 

The next and last stanza of Ulalume supposes 
that the Ghouls, which are fancied to inhabit that 
place, had, “to bar up the way,”’ ‘‘from the secret 
that hes in these wolds,” called up, as a spell, of 
course, this planet or star, Astarte : 

Had drawn up this spectre of a planet 
From the limbo of lunary souls— 


This sinfully scintillant planet 
From the Hell of planetary souls. 


In Manfred’s evocation of the Spirits of the Ele 
ments we have a similar idea: 
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Man. By a power 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant spell, 
Which had its birth-place in a star condemned, 
The burning wreck of a demolished world, 
A wandering Hell in the eternal space ; 
I do compel ye to my will. Appear! 


And to make the coincidence more apparent, the 
Seventh Spirit, which here appears as a star, and 
afterward, Astarte, before referred to, answers this 
adjuration as having descended, or come from: 


A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
A pathless comet, and a curse, 
The menace of the universe ; 
Still rolling on with innate force 
Without a sphere, without a course, 
A bright deformity on high 
The monster of the upper sky ! 


The difference may be observed here, that the 


tin 





Ghouls, instead of Manfred, are supposed to “ call 
up” the planet or star Astarte; true, but they call it 
up from precisely the self-same point, which, after 
all, is not as definitely located as might be wished ; 
and Poe, probably, like Headley, forgetting to ask 
the Universe, didn’t feel quite competent to per- 
form it himself, and therefore he put it upon the 
Ghouls—the “ pitiful Ghouls.” 

The subject of Ulalume is the same which Poe 
treats in ‘“‘The Raven’’—the death of a beautiful 
woman lamented by her lover, and which in his 
opinion, as he elsewhere informs us, is ‘ unques- 
tionably the most poetical topic in the world.” 
Lord Byron has so managed this same subject as to 
make Manfred, in the judgment of Lord Jeffrey, the 
most powerful and poetical of all his productions. 





THE CHANDOS PICTURE. 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


Tux bell far off beats midnight ;—in the dark 
The sounds have lost their way and wander slowly ; 
Through the dead air, beside me, things cry, “ hark !”’ 
And whisper tales unholy. 


A hand, as soft as velvet, taps my cheek; 
These gusts are from the wings of unseen Vampires— 
How the thick dust on that last tome doth speak 
Its themes—dead kings and empires! 


This is the chamber—ruined, waste, forlorn ; 
Shred of its old-time gilding, paint, and splendor— 
And is there none its dim decay to mourn, 
In mystic strains and tender ? 


Why waits no harper gray, with elfin hand, 
On tuneless chords to harshly hail the stranger ; 
Who treads the brink of an enchanted strand 
In mist and midnight danger ? 


I watch, and am not weary ; all night long 
The stars look shimmering through the yawning 
casement, 
And the low ring of their unvarying song 
I hear without amazement. 


How the hours pass—with that low murmur blent 
That is a part of time, yet thrills us only 
When all beside is silent, and, close pent, 
The heart is chilled and lonely. 


I watch, and am not weary; I have heard 
Light steps and whispers pass me all undaunted ; 
Have seen pale spectres glide where nothing stirs it— 
Because the place is haunted ! 


And wherefore watch I fearless? Wherefore come 
These things with windy garments wavering round 


me? 
Whence are the tongues, the tones, the stifled hum, 
That welcomed and have bound me ? 


Lo! on the wall, in mist and gloom high reared, 
A luminous Face adorns the structure hoary ; 
Light bearded, hazel-eyed, and auburn-haired, 
And bright with a strange glory. 


*T is but the semblance of a long dead one— 
A light that shines and is not—clouds are o’er it; 





Yet in the realm of thought it beams a sun, 
And stars grow pale before it. 


There tend the tones; through that wan atmosphere 
Glide the faint spectres with a stately motion; 
Slowly, as cloudy ships to sunset steer 
Along the airy ocean 


Shades of the great, but unremembered, dead 
Mourn there, and moaning ever restless wander ; 
For in the presence of that pictured head 
Their waning shapes grow grander. 


And here watch I, beneath those eyes sublime, 
A listing to the soft resounding numbers, 
That float like wind along the waves of time, 
And cheat me of my slumbers. 


But who shall calm the restless sprites that rove 
In the mute presence of that painted poet ? 
In vain their triumph in old wars or love— 
No future times shall know it! 


For, ‘‘ Oh!” they cry, ‘‘ his song has named us not; 
He stretched no hand to lift the pall flung o’er us.”’ 
And still they moan, and shriek, ‘‘ Forget! forget !’’ 
In faint and shivering chorus. 


Mightiest of all—my master! dare but I 
Touch the shrunk chords thy hand divine hath 
shaken, 
How would the heroes of the days gone by 
Throng round me and awaken ! 


Oh, many a heart the worthiest—many a heart— 
Cold now—but once an angel’s warm, bright 
dwelling, 
Waits but the minstrel-wizard’s hand, to start 
With life immortal swelling ! 


And thou, so missed—where art thou ? On what sphere 
Of nightless glory hast thou built thine altar? 
What shining hosts bow down thy song to hear— 
Thy heart the harp and psalter? 


Thy dust is mingled with thy native sod 
Exhaled like dew thy soul that ranged unbounded ; 
But who shall dare to tread where Shakspeare trod 
Or strike the harp he sounded ? 











BOKER’S BETROTHAL. 


Tuis drama, by our fellow citizen, G. H. Boker, 
Esq., has been performed with eminent success, both 
in this city and New York. In the latter metropolis, 
it was brought out while Jenny Lind and the Italian 
Opera were nightly attracting crowds; in spite of 
this disadvantage, however, and the circumstances, 
that time was not alluwed for the beautiful scenic 
arrangements which contributed to its popularity in 
Philadeiphia, “‘ The Betrothal’’ drew large and at- 
tentive audiences, and elicited the cordial praise 
of the best citizens. For ourselves, we confess to an 
honest pride, and no little sympathy in behalf of the 
young but gifted author of “The Betrothal.”” We 
have been satisfied for a considerable time, that he 
possesses the requisites for an effective dramatic au- 
thor; and we say this without any wish to exagge- 
rate his merits, or to conciliate public opinion. Our 
object is simply to urge upon our readers the duty 
and the pleasure of sustaining the efforts of a,really 
capable man, in a department of literature in which 
excellence is extremely rare, and around which clus- 
ter the proudest and most significant national associa- 
tions. There are signs of the times which indicate 
a revival of the drama. Our Anglo-Saxon tastes 
cannot subsist upon exotic amusements—and the 
opera retains its sway only by means of artificial ex- 
pedients. The debut of a true histrionic genius, at 
this moment, in England or America, would produce 
an unparalleled enthusiasm for dramatic entertain- 
ments ; and it behooves Americans to cherish any pro- 
mising candidate for the honors of authorship in this 
glorious art ;—why should we depend upon Knowles, 
Milman, and Bulwer for plays, if the genius exists in 
our midst to produce equally good at home? We 
are impatient at the perversity of enthusiasm which 
spares no expense to sustain foreign talent, which 
enacts a furor about every stranger, Whether voca- 
list, socialist, author or chieftain, that lands upon our 
shores, and fails to recognize the advent of remark- 
able worth or talent among our neighbors and friends ; 
the very objects of this far-reaching admiration do 
not hesitate to express their astonishment at such na- 
tional insensibility. But we are wandering from Mr. 
Boker, and The Betrothal. He is, however, a strik- 
ing example of the truth of our statement; for his 


first play, Calaynos, had a great run in London and | 


the English provinces, while it was scarcely known 
in America. We hope, now, that his countrymen 
have had a taste of his quality in ‘‘ The Betrothal,” 
that Calaynos will be brought out here ; and that some 
first-rate actress of the Siddons’ or Mrs. Kean’s 
school, will appear, to embody the fine conception of 
female character which he has depicted in Anne 
Boleyn. Meantime, we rejoice at the decidedly 
appreciative reception of his last play. It contains, 
indeed, all the elements, which, in the days when 
the drama was the only popular amusement, ensured 


success. In the first place, it is intelligible ; then the | 





ing the feelings; the language is after the genuine, 
old-fashioned dramatic style—that is, bold, emphatic, 
and earnest; again, there is just the right mingling 
of sentiment and humor, romance and reality, villany 
and virtue—and these lights and shadows alternate 
naturally. Finally, there is spirit in the action, and 
poetry in the dialogue. The plot is as follows: 
The scene is laid in Italy, in the fifteenth century ; 
but it is so applicable to other climes and modern 
ages, that we cannot fancy ourselves so far removed 
from the country which it is intended to represent. 
Tiburzzi, the head of a noble house, of ancient lineage, 
becomes indebted to Marsio, a wealthy, aged miser 
merchant; and otherwise broken in fortune, he is 
unable to sustain the accustomed splendor of his rank. 
The Marchioness, his wife, anxious to retrieve their 
fallen state, persuades her daughter, Costanza, to 
plight her troth to Marsio, whose power to save her 
father by his wealth is to her the only attraction he 
possesses. But no sooner has she given him her 
‘‘ betrothal,”’ than chance bring forth an interview 
between her and the youthful Count Juranio, a more 
suitable object of her love ; and, becoming captivated 
by his noble and generous disposition, and his pro- 
fessions of admiration, she repents the act which pre- 
cipitated her into an engagement with Marsio; but 
nevertheless, she feels bound in honor te fulfill it, and 
thus determines upon sacrificing her own happiness, n 
order to build up the broken fortunes of her father, 
who hates the merchant, and is kept in ignorance of 
the passive self-sacrifice of his child. In the mean- 
time, Marsio hears of Costanza’s new formed affec- 
tion for Juranio, and, fired by jealousy, he meditates 
revenge. Accordingly, he invites his rival, and his 
friend, Salvatore, to a banquet, with the intention 
of poisoning them, but through the agency of Pulti, 
servant to Marsio, the tables are turned, and the 
merchant himself imbibes an opiate, which, by Sai- 
vatore’s contrivance, is substituted for the draught 
the miser had prepared for his intended victims. 
The compound, however, does not prove fatal, but 
the revealings of the villany of Marsio bring about 
a happy issue. Costanza espouses the young Count 
Juranio, and the fortunes of her father are retrieved 
by his wealth. There is an under plot, in which 


Filippia aids Costanza to avoid the unmeet match 


with Marsio, and makes love, admirably herself, to 


Salvatore. 
Thus speaks Juranio to his beloved: 


Lady, from that small spring, the human heart, 
Arise a thousand swelling impulses, 

Each one a mystery to the sober brain; 

?T were vain to ask why we do thus and thus, 
Why crush that good intent and rear this wrong, 
While the poor reason, that would fain inquire, 
Is impotent to rule. *T’ was such an impulse, 
Drove me to what I did; which being done, 

I forge no false excuse, but simply beg 

Your gentlest censure. 


In his description of his kinsman, there is some- 


plot is ingenious—exciting anticipation and interest- ' what of the genial sprightliness of the old dramatists : 
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Signore Salvatore, 
A world-wide jester, a profess’d buffoon, 

The Globe’s his bauble; all mankind his mark— 
Each word of his a jest, or meant for such ; 

A cunning ferret after doubtful phrases ; 

A subtle reasoner upon groundless proofs ; 

A deep inquirer into shallowness ; 

A dangerous friend, a harmless enemy ; % 
His own best jest, oftener laughed at than with. 


And this portrait of Marsio is graphic : 


A man who ever thrusts his money forth 

As his best quality! A man, who feels 

No inward stir of man’s nobility, 

But like the poor ass, with his golden freight, 
Is worth just what he carries! Then, he has 
A wicked, subtle, consuming devil, 

Pent in the corners of his red-rimmed eyes, 
That ’s always dodging liké a serpent’s tongue, 
Angry, but fearful. 


Two of Costanza’s speeches will give our readers 
an idea of the poetical beauties and animated pic- 
turesqueness which distinguish Mr. Boker’s produc- 
tions; each brought down hearty applause in the 
delivery : 

Fit season for my visit? It was morn 
When first I met him; every leaf and flower 
Looked up and opened to increasing day ; 
Nature spread wide her arms in liberal joy, 
Yielding her flushing bosom to the sun; 
Even as a tardy flower my heart unclosed 
To revel in his presence; even as 
Rejoicing nature, my whole quickening frame 
Glowed into new existence. hile the sun 
Plunges in haste behind yon western clouds, 
To course dun night around his broad domain, 
The leaves and flowers may weep themselves to rest, 
Nature may cross her placid arms in sleep, 
And dream of morn beneath the merry stars; 
But, ah! to me there is no tearful rest, 
No gniet sleep, no dream of happiness, 
No star of comfort. In the middle heaven, 
Yet veiled and ominous, burns my sun of love, 
Never to set again. 

It chanced a beggar’s child— 
A pretty boy—one of those nimble oe 
That live by miracles ’twixt horses’ feet, 
And under carriage-wheels, became entangled 
In the unusual press, shrieked out for help, 
Then suddenly was still for very fear 
The whole crowd held its breath, and one great heart 
Beat through it all. Now there arose a cry, 
Yet while the silly people did but scream, 
Down from his charger leaped the Cavalier 
Dashed in the throng, and ere I cried ‘ God bless him,”? 
The boy was laughing in his mother’s arms. 

’T was agreat scene. The Duke stretched out his hand, 

And glorious in his dimmed and miry suit, 

The hero mounted lightly on his horse. 

Some nobles laughed, some sneered, some looked askance, 
But all the people raised a mighty shout, 








si 


And the great sun, bursting a heavy cloud, 
Shone round Juranio like a halo!”’ 


With two more passages we must content our- 
selves, for want of space to enter into a critical ana- 
lysis of this highly creditable dramatic effort :— 


JuRANIO, (Soliloquising). 
On! Count Juranio, what a fool art thou 
To waste thy manhood on a maid, who cares 
No atom for thy courtship! To lie hidden 
Hour after hour upon the dank, rough ground, 
Merely to catch the glimmer of a girl— 
A girl who casts the pear! of her affection 
Before the swinish usurer Marsio ! 
BY heaven, ’tis villainous—and were it not 
That I believe this marriage forced upon her 
By the parental usage of our land, 
I’d fly her as infectious. What! what! she 
To prop a selfish dotard’s crumbling house 
With the untimely ruins of her youth, 
To spin a few thin moments for his age , 
Out of her heart’s blood, suffer worse than death, 
That one old man may crawl down to his grave 
With a stuffed pocket! By the blessed saints, 
Blood has no claim upon her. She is mad, 
To nurse the childish folly of old age 
To such portentous bigness. Ha! once more 
Hide love and me; my sweet confederate. 
SaLvaTORE— 





Every thought’s astray ! 
Why all things are merely as we behold them, 
Taking such qualities, as we bestow.— 
One only looks at the bright side of things, 
And he’s your gull, the prey of all mankind.— 
Another gloats upon the darker side, 
Pleasing imself with self-inflicted pain, 
And he’s your misanthrope.—Another scans 
Both bright and dark with a calm equal eye— 
Lo! your Philosopher.—But then, now mark, 
Comes up the happy soul who looks at nothing, 
Yet turns whatever is to present pleasure, 
Tastes Fiascone in thin Pavian wine, 
Wallows in down upon a bed of straw— 
Smells roses in a swine-yard, hears sweet tones 
From the harsh grating rasps of puffing smiths, 
Beholds the sunshine glorify the flower, 
And a all nature to one merry hue, 
Beneath the duskest sky of bare December. 
Here’s your true liver, kinsman mine; a man 
Who neither fools, nor frowns, nor calculates, 
But dreams away this aching thing call’d life ; 
Make him your model. 





We trust the author of the Betrothal will feel en- 
couraged to pursue the career which nature and suc- 
cess unite to promote in him; and that he will fur- 
nish the American stage, and enrich A merican litera- 
ture with a series of dramas as felicitously conceived 
and as gracefully executed as those he has already 
produced. 













WueEn she thou lovest seems cold, ah do not chide! 
The frost of manner chill to thy desire 

Is like the light snow wreathing Hecla’s side, 
Beneath burns on the ever-living fire. 


Not to all gazers may her thought unroll, 
Like a gay pennon to the winds unfurled ; 
Nor the dear secret of her inmost soul 
By glance and. blush be flamed upon the world. 


Though veiled her glad eyes ’neath their lids’ eclipse 
At the near step which makes her heart rejoice, 
Though all unshaken are her rose-leaf lips 
By passion-gusts that sweep along thy voice ; 


Distrust thou not the calm of her high dreams— 
Slow and so still the stars above thee glide 


ASSURANCE. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 















’T is but the false lights glimmering down the streams 
That sway and tremble to the eddying tide. 









And turn thou not unsatisfied away, 
Albeit no sound thy thirsting ear hath heard, 
Save her hushed breath’s deep flowing, as she lay 
Becalmed upon thy heart and spoke no word. 


Ah! murmur not that she hath given naught 
To stay thy soul’s great hunger, though thou art 
Faint for the fond name and the honeyed thought 
Stored in the secret places of her heart. 


Thou ’st seen a rose, pale, drooping toward the ground, 
By showers of heaven too suddenly oppressed ; 

Thus droopeth she—the sweets of speech all drowned 
In the large love which overflows her breast. 



















THE CRUISE OF AUREANA. 


AN ALLEGORY. 





BY E. ANNA LEWIS. 


WHEN not a breath bespoke a gale, 
And fair and blithely blew the breeze, 
I weighed my anchor, trimmed my sail, 
And spread it for Elysian seas. 


Onward I sailed, by many a realm, 
And many a spicy-breathing isle, 
With Cupid only at the helm, 
My star and compass Psyche’s smile. 


The sea-maids by my shallop tripped, 
Drinking of my inebriate bliss, 

Old Neptune, rising briny-lipped, 
Upon my brow impressed a kiss. 

The warblers piped from hills and dells, 


To greet me as I neared the strands, 
The lilies rung their snowy bells, 


The wood-nymphs clapped their pearly hands. 


Around me hung th’ enamored hours— 
From airy rifts that oped above me, 

White fingers dropped celestial flowers— 
The very stars did seem to love me; 


And my ecstatic pulse did play 
To silvery feet of roseate blisses, 
That danced around my soul, which lay 
Feeding upon aérial kisses. 


Anon, a sound came out from under 
The wave, and smote my slumbering ear— 
A voice croaked out like muttering thunder— 
‘¢ Beware! thou helpless mariner.’? — 


Then up I started from my trance, 

And gazed about my sea-borne lodge— 
A cloud was in the blue expanse— 

A shadow on my horologue. 


I watched the sleepy waves awake— 
I watched the darkly gathering blast, 
And knew, too well, its wrath would break 
Upon my helpless head at last. 
I saw it deepening*dire and dark, 
Yet prayed to God its steps to stay, 
Till I could moor my struggling bark 
Within some fair adjacent bay; 


But swift the tempest strode the sky, 
And stretched its wings from pole to pole, 
Then bending low, with flashing eye, 
Hung o’er me, like an angry soul— 
Down bore it on me, fierce and fast—~ 
But still I trusted to my Pilot, 
To guide me safe before the blast, 
And land me on some happy islet. 
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I heard the breakers’ roar ahead— 
I felt my little vessel shudder— 
I called my pilot—he had sped— 
A fiend was standing at the rudder. 


‘¢ Fear not, thou trembling mariner,”’ 
With adder glance the demon said, 
‘¢?T is but the howling blast ye hear, 

The breakers they are far ahead. 


‘¢ Fear not, thou trembling mariner, 
Be not thy lip and cheek so pale, 
Thy shallop safely I will steer, 
And we shall soon outride the gale. 


‘* Fear not—these moorings well I ’ve tried, 
And many a frail, dismasted bark 

Have guided safely o’er this tide, 
*Mid mist and murk—by day and dark.” 


Then, loud as trump of time, I heard 
The storm-fiend ring his awfal larum ; 
And then a whirlpool’s jaws we neared— 
It was the Maré Tenebrearum. 


Dark rocks on rocks lay piled to heaven, 
Midway their front an archway yawned, 
Through which the struggling waves were driven 
Into the boiling hell beyond. 


Black as Plutonian midnight, there 
Stood Fate, the dread portcullis lifting 

And downward many a ruin rare— 
Heart-freighted argosy went drifting. 


Virtue, with snowy pinions brailed— 
Envy, with rankling venom bloated— 

Beauty, with all her charms unveiled, 
Like drift-wood down the rapid floated 


Now round and round my shallop whirled— 
Then struggling lay as in a spasm— 
I shrieked—the gloating demon curled 
His lip, and pointed to the chasm. 


I grasped the helm—and though too late, 
Spurned back the fiend’s exulting glance— 

I called on Heaven—I called on Fate— 
They silent left me to my chance. 


And now my bark, like frightened steed, 
Back from the hissing portal wheeled— 
Now forward leaped, with lightning speed— 
Now downward, like a drunkard, reeled. 


Gasping it lay—with ruthless arm 

The whirlpool clove its side asunder— 
An angel clasped my sinking form— 

The demon and the boat went under! 
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MILTON AND JEREMY TAYLOR. 


BY HENRY C. MOORHEAD. 


No other writers have carried the Figurative Styte 
so far, or employed it so successfully as Milton (in 
his Prose Works,) and Jeremy Taylor. “We will 
venture to assert,” says Lord Jeffrey, “‘ that there is 
in any one of the prose folios of Jeremy Taylor, 
more fine fancy and original imagery—more brilliant 
conceptions and glowing expressions,—more new 
figures and new applications of old figures,—more in 
short, of the body and the soul of poetry, than in all 
the odes and the epics that have since been produced 
in Europe.’? And in the words of another critic, 
‘** Milton has a style of his own: one fit to express 
the astonishing sublimity of his thoughts, the mighty 
vigor of his spirit, and that copia of invention, that 
redundancy of imagination which no writer before 
or since hath equaled.” 

But though both deal profusely in ornament, their 
manner of using it is essentially different; and as 
this difference involves a distinction of the utmost 
importance, but not much regarded, in the use of 
metaphor it seems to me worthy of careful atten- 
tion. 

It will be found, I think, that Milton deals more in 
Figures of Words, Taylor more in Figures of 
Thought ; and hence chiefly arises the singular dif- 
ference (of which every reader of their works must 
be sensible,) in the effect of their embellishments ; 
for whilst Taylor’s ornament frequently has the ap- 
pearance of having been “laid on,’’ that of Milton 
is almost always woven into the texture of his dis- 
course. Taylor veneers with it; Milton builds with 
it. Taylor employs his figures to illustrate his argu- 
ment; Milton makes his figures argue for him.— 
Whilst the figures of Taylor, therefore, serve only 
to adorn and perfume his style, those of Milton at 
the same time act as sinews of strength. 

I do not pretend to say that this distinction is 
always kept up throughout their writings. Taylor 
sometimes uses luminous words, and Milton some- 
times draws out formal comparisons. Both wear 
the robes of an Eastern King, and scatter their jew- 
els * thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
in Vallombrosa.’? Every variety of embellishment 
is employed by both. But I speak of their prevail- 
ing characteristics, and a few examples will best 
illustrate the remarkable distinction to which I have 
referred. The following is from one of Taylor’s 
Sermons. 

‘‘ Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of 
our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat 
of meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm 
of our tempest; prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, 
of untroubled thoughts, it is the daughter of Charity, 
and the sister of Meekness; and he that prays to 
God with an angry thought, is with a troubled and 
discomposed spirit, like him that retires into a bot- 
tle to meditate, and sets up his closet in the out 
quarters of anenemy. Anger isa perfect alienation 
of the mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary 





to that attention, which presents our prayers ina 
right line toGod. For so have I seen a lark rising 
from his bed of grass, and soaring upward singing 
as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb 
o’er the clouds; but the poor bird was beaten back 
with the land sighing of an eastern wind and his mo- 
tion made irregular and unconstant, descending more 
at every breath of the tempest, than it could recover 
by the vibration and frequent weighing of his wings ; 
till the little creature was forced to sit down and 
pant, and stay till the storm was over, and then it 
made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing as if 
it had learned music and motion from an angel, etc.” 

This is surely very beautiful ; but it is to be ob- 
served that the illustration may be detached without 
at all impairing the argument. Let us now observe 


the manner of Milton. 


** And now the time in special is, by privilege to 

write and speak what may help to the further dis- 
cussing of matters in agitation. The temple of 
Janus with his two controversial faces might now 
not unsignificantly be set open. And though all 
the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously 
by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple : who ever knew truth 
put to the worse in a free and open encounter? Her 
confuting is the best and surest suppressing. 
When a man hath been laboring the hardest labor in 
the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished out his 
findings in all their equipage, drawn forth his reasons 
as it were, a battle ranged, scattcred and defeated all 
objections in his way, calls out his adversary into 
the plain, offers him the advantage of wind and sun, 
if he please, only that he may try the matter by dint 
of argument: for his opponents then to skulk, to lay 
ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of licensing 
where the challenger should pass, though it be valor 
enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cow- 
ardice in the wars of truth. For who knows not 
that truth is strong next to the Almighty? She 
needs no policies nor stratagems, etc.’’—[ Speech in 
defense of unlicensed Printing. 

Here almost every word is luminous with bor- 
rowed light: the vein of metaphor runs through the 
argument like a golden strand inacable. The fol- 
lowing is from Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying.” 

“Tt is a mighty change that is made by the death 
of every person, and it is visible to us who are alive. 
Reckon but from the sprightfulness of youth and the 
fair cheeks and the full eyes of childhood, from the 
vigorousness and strong flexure of the juints of five- 
and-twenty to the hollowness and dead paleness, to 
the loathsomeness and horror of a three days’ burial, 
and we shall perceive the distance to be very great 
and very strange. But so have I seen a rose newly 
springing from the clefts of its hood, and at first it 
was fair as the morning, and full with the dew of 
heaven, as a lamb’s fleece: but when a ruder breath 
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had forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
its too youthful and unripe retirements, it began to 
put on darkness, and to decline to softness and the 
symptoms of a sleepy age; it bowed the head, and 
broke its stalk ; and at night, having lost some of its 
leaves and all its beauty, it fell, etc.’ 

This beautiful flower, also, may be plucked away 
without the slightest injury to the main stalk. But 
it is not so with the flowers of Milton. I quote now 
from his ‘‘ Reformation in England.” 

“But to dwell no longer in characterizing the de- 
pravities of the Church, and how they sprung, and 
how they took increase ; when I recall to mind at 
last, after so many dark ages, wherein the huge over- 
shadowing train of error had almost swept all the 
stars out of the firmament of the church; how the 
bright and blissful reformation (by divine power) 
struck through the black and settled night of igno- 
rance and antichristian tyranny, methinks a sovereign 
and reviving joy must needs rush into the bosom of 
him that readg or hears; and the sweet odor of the 
returning gospel imbathe his soul with the fragrancy 
of heaven. Then was the sacred Bible sought out 





of the dusty corners where profane falsehood and 
negleet had thrown it, the schools opened, divine 
and human learning raked out of the embers of for- 
gotten tongues, the princes and cities trooping apace 
to the new-erected banner of salvation ; the martyrs, 
with the unresistable might of weakness, shaking 
the powers of darkness, and scorning the fiery rage 
of the old red dragon.” 

I might go on citing passages without end to illus- 
trate the same distinction : but no one can read half- 
a-dozen pages of each without finding abundant 
proofs of ft; and he will find, too, as he reads on, that 
the sweets of Taylor soon cloy the appetite, whilst 
those of Milton never cease to gratify. In reading 
Taylor we seem to be sauntering in a lonely garden, 
and stopping at every turn to pluck a flower: but 
Milton rolls us through a magnificent landscape, in 
a triumphal car. Green fields, and blooming groves, 
and murmuring streams, and bold promontories, and 
dashing water-falls are all around us ; yet we never 
stop. to gaze on them, and but for the elevation of 
our thoughts, and the buoyancy of our spirits, would 
hardly be conscious of their presence. 





MY HEART IS WITH THEE. 


BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 





WHEN dewy eve closes 
Her flowers with a sigh, 

And sunset’s bright roses 
Grow pale in the sky, 

When Spirits seem stooping 
O’er Day in his grave, 

Their solemn wings drooping 
Afar o’er the wave, 

When the love-star is keeping 
Her watch o’er the sea, 

My warm heart is leaping, 
Sweet spirit, to thee. 


When the breeze with a whisper 
Steals soft through the grove, 

A sweet, earnest lisper 
Of music and love, 

When its gentle caressings 
Away charm each sigh, 

And the still dews, like blessings, 
Descend from the sky, 

When a deep spell is lying 
On hill, vale and lea, 

My warm heart is flying, 
Sweet spirit, to thee. 


When stars like sky-blossoms 
Above seem to blow, 
And waves like young bosoms 
Are swelling below, 
When the voice of the river 
Floats mournfully past, 
And the forest’s low shiver 
Is borne on the blast, 
When wild tones are swelling 
From earth, air, and sea, 
My warm heart is dwelling, 
Sweet spirit with thee. 





When the night-clouds are riding, 
Like ghosts, on the gale, 

And the young moon is gliding 
Sweet, lonely and pale, 

When the ocean is sobbing 
In ceaseless unrest, 

And its great heart is throbbing 
All wild in its breast, 

When the strong wind is wrestling 
With billow and tree, 

My warm heart is nestling, 
Sweet spirit, with thee. 


When the song-birds are dreaming 
Of blossoms and love, 

And the green leaves are gleaming 
In moonlight above, 

When Silence leans listening 
From heaven’s blue steep, 

And the shot-star is glistening 
Above the blue deep, 

When love seems upspringing 
Bright, boundless and free, 

My warm heart is clinging, 
Sweet spirit, to thee. 


When in slumber thy fancies 
In loveliness gleam, 

And a thousand romances 
Are bright in thy dream, 

When visions of brightness 
Like young angels start 

In beautiful brightness 
All wild from thy heart, 

When thy calm sleep Is giving 
Thy dream-wings to thee, 

Oh, say, art thou living, 
Sweet spirit, with me ? 
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Tue numberless musical criticisms upon Mdlle. Lind’s 
style of singing and character of voice which fill the pa- 
pers of the day, set every one to thinking of the different 
vocalists they have heard, and to drawing comparisons 
between them and her. ‘‘ She does not affect me,’ says 
one, ‘‘ in the same manner that Laborde did. Laborde’s 
passages of vocalization were like glittering cascades; 
they seemed to go dancing and sparkling along in the 
air, without touching any deep chords of feeling it is 
true, but they made me tremble with delight.’? 

Our friend is clever, and we asked in what manner 
Malle. Lind did affect him. ‘Why, I cannot exactly 
tell, as I am no musician,”’ was the reply. ‘ That is, I 
cannot express myself musically; but may be you will 
understand me, when I say, that although she did not 
cause tears to flow from my eyes, nor make me tremble, 
her singing made me happy and encouraged me.’ 

And we did understand our friend; his naive descrip- 
tion to our mind gave a clearer idea of the Swedish 
singer’s voice, than all the elaborate criticisms, clothed 
in musical technicalities, which have met our eyes in 
every newspaper since the advent of the ‘ Nightin- 
gale.”? 

Mdlle. Lind’s singing is not the kind that causes the 
heart to throb more quickly, and the hands to tremble 
and grow cold, but it is strengthening, invigorating 
music, that has a healthy, hearty home sound in it, and 
this we think is the great secret of her popularity; but, 
good reader, we will take mercy on you, and not inflict 
upon you our impressions and imaginary opinions of this 
estimable and distinguished woman—it is now a worn- 
out subject, hackneyed and wearisome ; we would rather 
do as the conversationalists in the private musical cote- 
ries, when they find their audiences forgetting to be lis- 
teners, and imagining they also have an opinion—start a 
new subject, or if that be wanting, take up an old one, 
and tell what ‘‘we have heard before the ‘ Lind’ 
arrival.’? 

We will commence with Laborde. She deserves the 
priority with us, though she does not belong to ‘our 
school.’? She paid a pretty compliment to our opera- 
going public and her ‘‘ stock went up’’ of course. She 
said—for what ’s a compliment worth if we can’t tell it? 
—that she liked a Philadelphia audience, for their ap- 
plause was judicious and well-timed. Her voice was a 
hard one, possessing little melody, but if it lacked rich- 
ness and softness, it was nicely and neatly cultivated. 
She was a genuine artiste of the French school. Since 
her visit to this country she has been very successful in 
Paris, and received that which is the height of almost 
every modern prima -donna’s ambition, an engagement at 
the Grand Opera in Paris. Her singing in Les Hugue- 
nots was received by the fastidious Parisians with great 
approbation, 

But though we liked Laborde’s discriminating compli- 
ment we did not like her style, which, however, is the 
style of the school to which she belongs. Her cavatinas 
did not seem part and parcel of the character she might 
be personating, but platforms upon which she executed 
“tours de force’? and gave specimens of those feats of 
vocalization which seem like tight-rope performances. 
According to the opinion of the old Italian school in the 
days of old Porpora, such feats would be as unartistic as 





Jenny Lind’s ventriloquial exhibitions seem to the mo- 
dern critics. 

Madame Anna Bishop is a singer of the same order. 
Her voice is a voce di velleto, or veiled voice, and in 
English ballads, combined with her cockney pronuncia- 
tion, is intolerable. We know of no greater infliction in 
music than her singing of ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer.’’ 
But in operatic music she is a modern artiste giving evi- 
dence of careful culture. Her chromatic scales and 
trills, especially trills diminuendo, are marvelous, and her 
‘¢ musical punctuation,’’ as Lablache, it is, we think calls 
it, is admirable. We have listened with surprise and a 
sort of pleasure to her wonderful rifioramenti, with 
rapid chromatics ascending and descending, and sharp 
cutting arpeggios, closing when we felt almost out of 
breath with only listening, with a long, crisp, close trill, 
or a passage of them, that trembled and quivered in her 
throat with bird-like clearness, and mechanical pre- 
cision. In operatic music Madame Bishop’s voice is 
metallic in its clearness, and keen and piercing in 
its tone. This style of music is indeed wonderful, and 
produces a certain kind of pleasure, as we have said, 
but it does not touch the heart as does the tender im- 
passioned Italian style; expression seems sacrificed for 
the sake of execution; though the melody may be a dia- 
mond of the first-water, it is ruthlessly chipped to make 
room for the filagree adornments of the setting. It is a 
style of singing that makes one shiver, and the rifiora- 
menti come pouring out like sparkling, freezing drops of 
water on marble. Art seems sacrificed to artifice, and 
feeling to mere vocalization. It reminds us of the ironi- 
cal description in Consuelo of the Professor Mellifiore’s 
manner of training the voice, who ‘‘ from roulade to ca- 
dence, from trillgs to grupetti, brought to perfect develop- 
ment his pupil’s brilliant voice.”’ 

It is with more-pleasure we recall the Italians, Truffi 
and Tedesco. Every one will remember Tedesco, the 
former idol of the Havana public. Three years ago she 
first sang in our town. She was a fine, dashing-looking 
girl then, of eighteen or twenty apparently; a Roman 
by birth, with full, plump figure, glowing face, and 
bright expression of countenance. Her voice was rich, 
and full of melody, but it wanted more culture, more 
feeling. There was great inequality in its tone, and 
she executed carelessly, but she had much physical 
strength, and readiness, and tact, which is a sort of 
genius, and this combined with her hearty health- 
manner and appearance, rendered her as it always does 
—popular. 

Then after Tedesco came the beautiful queen-like 
Truffi. Truffi is a fine actress, as well as an accom- 
plished vocalist. 

Surely her ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia’’ and Eloisa in ‘‘ Guira~- 
mento’? equal, in acting, any thing we have ever had in 
the Poetical Drama on our stage. In Lucrezia, the hor- 
rible story so revolting to good taste, is constantly strug- 
gling up, but there are in this opera so many opportuni- 


‘ties for producing fine thrilling effects, that with every 


singer possessing histrionic talent this melo-dramatic 
musical tragedy will always be a favorite. The love 
which Lucrezia displays for the chivalric, manly Gen- 
naro redeems much that is horrible in her character, and 
when we see the tender earnestness of her maternal love, 
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shielding and hovering over him, we feel excused to our- 
selves for tolerating her, and we exclaim inwardly— 
‘¢ She was not all bad.’? One of the most effective scenes 
in this opera is at the close of the second act, where Lu- 
crezia informs Gennaro he has drank poison, and after, 
with difficulty prevailing upon him to take an antidote, 
conceals him from the duke. Every one as they recall 
this great passage will remember with pleasure the duet 
sung by Benedetti and Truffi at this place, ‘ Infelice 
weleno bevesti.’? 

In ‘‘ Giuramento’’ Eloisa loves Viscardo, who un- 
known to her, loves her friend Bianca. Bianca is be- 
trothed to a Count Manfredi, who sooner than yield her 
up to Viscardo, would see her dead. Eloisa undertakes 
the office of murderess, but in the place of poison substi- 
tutes a powerful narcotic; and after Bianca’s apparent 
death, she has the body removed to her own house, 
where Viscardo.comes to seek her, and in his agony at 
the supposed crime he stabs Eloisa. This is but a 
meagre outline of the complicated plot of this opera, it 
suffices however to lead us to Truffi’s chef d’a@uvre in it. 
Her death-song equals Edgardo’s ‘‘ Bell’ alma inamo- 
rata’? in Lucia. She was beautiful through this whole 
scene, and one point never failed to touch the audience. 
After she has received her death-blow Bianca revives, 
and Viscardo in affright asks, ‘* Who has saved Bianca ??? 
Truffi’s utterance of the reply ‘“‘ Da me per te,’? was ex- 
pressive of the deepest devotion—her wavering voice 
sang it in tones of the most touching nature—then the 
closing cadenza of her finale, if cadenza it can be called, 
did not seem like an ornament, but was part and parcel 
of the character itself, the very burst required by true 
feeling, and as she gazed earnestly in her lover’s face 
with her dying eyes, her voice sounded like the trem- 
bling ery wrung from suffering nature—a true utterance 
of real passion. 

Truffi’s voice has one great defect—it has one inces- 
sant tremble; she never seems to take a firm hold of a 
note—she never sings false, but that constant wavering 
in her voice reminds one of the restless, fluttering mo- 
tion of the humming-bird. This peculiarity of her voice 
we have heard was admired by one of our best musical 
critics, who said, we have been told, that in some parts 
of her acting it produced a good effect; that it had a po- 
sitive significance and seemed as much the true ,utter- 
ance of passion as is the trembling of the hand in ges- 
tures expressive of earnestness and emotion. It certainly 
does heighten the effect of the finale in Giuramento, and 
shows how true talent can even turn a defect into an 
advantage. ’ 

Thus, good reader, you have listened patiently to our 
chatting upon Laborde and Bishop, Tedesco and Truffi, 
and we fear you will think we wished to evade the Lind 
question; and it may be we did, for we dared to be dis- 
appointed in Mdlle. Lind, but scarcely dared to own it. 
Not disappointed in the tone and volume of her voice; 
no, that far exceeded our expectations, but we had ex- 
pected a Consuelo, a plain, rigid singer of the old Italian 
school, and we went to listen to her with imaginary re- 
collections of the pupils trained by old Porpora ; this we 
did not find; but we found a singer of the German in- 
strumental school, that made an imitative organ of the 
voice—the notes of the bird, the tones of the flute, all 
were poured into our ears with wonderful exactness, 
that astonished but did not touch us. 

Jenny Lind’s Swedish melodies are her best things. In 
singing them she seems a different creature. We have been 
told that she has an impulsive excitable nature, and that 
her statuesque coldness is assumed. We believe it, for 
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in her national ballads she seems transformed. She con- 
veyed to us the idea of a healthy, happy mountain-girl, 
breathing pure air and listening to the shrill, clear song 
of the birds, until her young heart was filled to over- 
flowing with an unaccountable joy. Poetical culture, 
nor the refinements of education, have not taught her to 
appreciate the exquisite beauties of Nature that surround 
her, but her fine flow of animal spirits, and hearty, heal- 
thy nature cause her to rejoice as if with thanksgiving, 
for the blessed gifts of Life—for Life’s food, light and air. 

She also produced the same effect upon us that Frede- 
rika Bremer’s books did when we first read them years 
ago. The wild bursts and hearty joyfulness of those 
rude Swedish songs, made us think of Bear’s dear little 
wife F ranzizka ; of the strong energetic girl in ‘‘ Brothers 
and Sisters,’? who came to America with her brother to 
give concerts; of Adelan—of all those fine warm-hearted 
charecters Miss Bremer has so well described in her ex- 
cellent works. 

Jenny Lind’s singing cannot be called spiritual nor 
intellectual; it is in some parts high, almost religious, 
and certainly makes one feel contented with Life—this 
present state of existence. So might a young ancient 
Greek maiden have sung, or a daughter of Israel before 
the Babylonish captivity. Schlegel, in contrasting the 
poetry and artistic productions of the ancient Greeks 
with the moderns, says that theirs was the poetry of 
enjoyment, and had its foundation in the Present; that 
the moderns, influenced by a religion which loses every 
thing finite and mortal, in the contemplation of infinity, 
have for the key-note of their songs the sad minor; no 
matter how much of happiness may be described, the 
voice of melancholy is always heard, as if the soul 
while tarrying under the willows of this life—‘ trauer- 
weiden der. verbannung,’’ the willows of banishment or 
exile—breathed out a longing for its distant home. The 
old religion of the senses, however, sought no higher 
pleasure than this sunny waking life. 

Every great actress or actor has some particular 
character, and every great singer some peculiar style 
of music which they make their own, and which for one 
generation at least, lies in the grave with them after they 
have left “‘life’s stage.’? Jenny Lind’s Swedish melo- 
dies are hers peculiarly—no other singer can equal her 
there, and her right is even greater than such rights 
generally are—for it is a style of singing she is the ori- 
ginator of; she is fully entitled to her success, and 
truly her success has been great. Emerson, or Carlyle, 
says every age has its oracle or mouth-piece—Jenny 
Lind’s national song's are a type of the Judaic success- 
seeking present race of mankind, and they applaud their 
own key-note. It is such music that would lighten the 
daily toil of the laborer or the drudging work of the 
country-girl—cheering bursts of song that bespeak a 
merry happy heart, that knows no sentimental languors, 
no tender poetical dreams, but lives and breathes only in 
bright noon-day light of Reality 

One benefit has resulted from the Lind mania, it has 
roused up the musical taste of the community. An opera 
started at any other season in our sober town, would not 
have met with the ready encouragement Maretzek’s 
operatic scheme has. We hope soon, good reader, to 
have a talk with you on this same Maretzek troupe, and 
if we had not already chatted so long, we would speak 
of Pasta’s favorite, the Parodi, and express our thank- 
fulness for having heard in the freshness of her youth, a 
singer whose wonderful gifts place her almost, if not 
quite, in the first rank of operatic artistes. But this plea- 
sant subject must for the present, at least, be deferred. 
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Andante 
con 






Espression. 


! let me strike my — 





lary a-gain, In tune- ful mel -0- dy; And breathe in mea-sured, mu - sic strain, My 








ou! LET ME STRIKE MY HARP aGain! 
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py days, When I 


Pil sing 


have roam’d with thee! 


lived with-in the daz - - ling rays Of eyes that beam’d 


SECOND VERSE. 


Days have gone, and years have fled, 
Since we've together met; 

Think not my love so cold and dead, 
That I could thee forget. 

Ah, no! it burns within my breast 
As purely and as bright 

As doth the shining, silver crest 
Upon each star of night. 


aan nant sats 


THIRD VERSE. 


Farewell! I go to wander far 
Away from thee, my love! 

But thou shalt be my guiding star, 
Where’er o’er earth I rove! 

Then let me strike my Harp once more, 
My lay of love to tell ; 

And with its sweetest, dying strain, 
Breathe forth my last farewell! 
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wards console ourselves with the thought that it is not 
fair to judge of the taste of our wide-spread, young, 
growing country, by the crude works of almost provin- 
cial writers. Mrs. Butler may be right with regard to 
England—but America is not the daughter of England— 
she speaks the tongue of England it is true, and has 
English blood, but through her veins is madly careering 
the warm bright blood of middle and southern Europe 
also, and in time when her national taste comes really 
and truly into existence, she may prove that she does 
possess that ‘‘ higher sense’’ of divine melody. 


Czerny’s ‘Method for the Piano-Forte. Boston: Elias 
Howe, No. 11 Cornhill. Edward L. Walker, Agent, 
160 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This is an excellent abridgment of probably the best 
‘Instruction Book for the Piano-Forte ever published. 
The “ Piana-F orte School’? of Carl Czerny, is regarded 
by professors as an invaluable work. But it isa bulky 
work und moreover a costly one, and teachers, particu- 
larly in this country, rarely give their pupils the entire 
book ; selections are made from it, exercises chosen out, 
and thus the book is almost universally used in detached 
passages by good teuchers of the Piano-F orte. 

The original work is in three volumes, and makes a 
long and tedious study for some pupils. In the olden 
times, when our fathers were willing to go at a more 
leisurely pace through education and life, being more 
humble than their ambitious children, pupils could be 
made to labor with patient docility through volumes 
upon volumes of elaborate exercises. We have held 
our breath when looking over old Italian and German 
instruction books, both for the voice and piano-forte, 
Clementis® ‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum,’’ though compara- 
tively a modern work when comparea with those we al- 
lude to, is a fai¢ specimen of the ‘“‘ pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties,’? but an excellent work it is, and one 
we would recommend to piano-forte compilers. A very 
good companion to Mr. White’s Abridgment of Czerny, 
would be a volume of selections from the ‘* Etudes’’ of 
different piano-forte writers, commencing with Cle- 
menti, that good old father of piano-forte music, and 
going through Cramer, Hummel and Kalkbrenner, with 


others, giving specimens of the different styles, closing | 


with one or two selections from Thalberg’s beautiful 
Etudes, not omitting his ‘‘ Etude en la Mineur,’’ of 
course. 

But to return to Mr. White’s Abridgment: this is a 
beok which has been very much needed. The other 
abridgments and selections we have seen have been too 
sinall; this one is comprehensive and satisfactory, 
and used under the direction of a judicious teacher, 
will prove a very useful book. Indeed, we are sure 
Mr. White merits the thanks of teachers for giving 
them so great a help in their, many times, wearisome 
business. Czerny’s excellent directions for fingering 
are faithfully given, and altogether the work deserves 
great success. 

One objection, however, we must make. We would 
rather Mr. White had been a little more explicit in his 
explanation of the Major and Minor. We have lately 
had our attention directed to this subject, and in looking 
over different Piano-Forte Instructors, we have not 
found one sufficiently clear upon it; the consequence is, 
this very necessary portion of musical rudiments is slur- 
red over by many teachers and pupils most shamefully. 
It is a pity a subject that can be so readily explained by 
a true artist, should remain such a stumbling-block to 
young and inexperienced musicians. They all have itis 





true an indefinite knowledge, if knowledge it ¢an be 
called, of the difference between the Major and Minor 
Third which floats mistily through their mind, but 
scarcely any young pianist who has not been tanght 
Counter-point—as few of our young pianists are—will 
give a correct answer to the question, of what key a 
new piece of music may be in: for instance, if the piece 
be in Do Sharp Minor, there is every chance of their an- 
swering that it is in the Relative Major Key of Mi, un- 
less they turn to their ear for assistance—their eyes nor 
their minds do not tell them, for many of them have not 
been taught the rule to decide the question. As Mr. 
White’s book is intended for young inexperienced 
teachers as well as pupils, we hope he will enhance the 
value of his excellent work by attending to this ne- 
glected part in his next edition. 


True Stories from History and Biography. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 
1 vol. 16mo 


This work consists of two parts—‘‘ Grandfather’s 
Chair,’’ and ‘‘ Biographical Stories,’’ and the purpose 
of both is to enlighten and amuse young readers. 
‘‘ Grandfather’s Chair’? is devoted to a delightful con- 
versational narrative of the principal events in the his- 
tory of New England, and the exquisite simpucity of 
the style is the beautiful medium of exciting incidents, 
characteristic portraiture, and just reflections. The 
‘* Biographical Stories’”’ are devoted to Benjamin West, 
Newton, Johnson, Cromwell, Franklin and Queen 
Christina; and in producing the highest effects of bio- 
graphy are much superior to many “ lives’’ of more pre- 
tension. The genius of Hawthorne is visible throughout 
the book, and its ductility is evinced in the ease with 
which it is accommodated to the comprehension of young 
readers. In a simple, cosy, conversational roanner he 
conveys the result of much study, thought, and imagi- 
native life in the past; historical characters are so re- 
presented that they have the reality of actual men and 
women ; and the heroic and romantic in their natures are 
delineated so completely in the narrative of their ac- 
tions, that the reader unconsciously builds up their 
characters in his own imagination, and finds at the end 
that he has living and distinct ideas of persons, who 
were before mere names and shadowy abstractions. 
Every boy and girl in the land should have a copy of 
this delightful book, and to children of a larger growth 
it will be found full of instruction and entertainment. 


Success in Life. The Mechanic. By Mrs. L. C. Tui- 
hill. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mrs. Tuthill has great good-nature, cheerfulness and 
good sense, a memory retentive of biographical anec- 
dotes, and a pleasant, gossiping style, injured by an oc- 
casional tendency to bombast. 

‘The Mechanic”? like the ‘*‘ Merchant,” is practical 
in its object, and is well calculated to enforce the im- 
portant commonplaces on which ‘ success in life’ so 
much depends. 


Alton Locke, Taylor and Poet. An Autobiagraphy. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This novel is evidently the production of a proud and 
powerful nature, soured by the contemplation and en- 
durance of wrong, and giving burning utterance to dis- 


tempered feelings. The style curresponds in audacity 
to the spirit animating the incidents and characters, and 
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the reader is whirled rapidly through the book, with a 
mingled emotion of pleasure and dislike. It gives a vivid 
representation of the state of feeling and thinking among 
large masses of the English people, generally compre- 
hended under the name of Chartists, and indicates very 
forcibly the naturalness of red republicanism under cer- 
tain political conditions. The writer has not the healthi- 
ness of mind to do this with exact justice, or to recon- 
cile it with the principles of art, but he has produced an 
exceedingly brilliant political pamphlet, cast in a nar- 
rative and romantic form. An American cannot read the 
book without feeling that it could not have proceeded 
from any mind which had grown up under the influences 
of American society and institutions. The Satanic de- 
mocracy of Europe is engendered by its Satanic aristo- 
cracy, and such books as these are bitter satires on the 
community which produces them, indicating an organized 
injustice which finds its fit result in anarchical resist- 
ance. 


History and Geography of the Middle Ages. For Col- 
leges and Schools. By George Washington Greene. 
Part I. History. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 
vol. 12mo. 


This is but one of many valuable books which Profes- 
sor Green has prepared and the Appleton’s published, 
the tendency of which is to raise the standard of educa- 
tion in our schools and colleges. The present work con- 
tains the results of late historical discoveries, and com- 
prehends matter which is scattered through many 
extensive foreign works, most of which will never be 
translated into English. Every page is a treasury of im- 
portant knowledge or valuable thought. 


Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, with a Memoir 
of his Life. By Mrs. Follen. Boston: James Monroe § 
Co. 1vol.12mo. 


This is the sixth edition of an admirable work, con- 
taining choice selections from the holiest of Roman Ca- 
tholic divines. The various pieces are admirably trans- 
lated, and Mrs. Follen’s introductory remarks are 
beautiful both in style and spirit. The original publica- 
tion of the book was the occasion of Dr. Channing’s 
celebrated article on Fenelon in the Christian Examiner, 


The Country Year Book; or, The Field, the Forest, and 
the Fireside. By William Howitt. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


William Howitt is a man of genius, somewhat embit- 
tered by misfortune, and somewhat rancorous in his po- 
litical creed, bnt gifted equally with imagination, humor 
and sweetness of feeling, in his descriptions of nature 
and character. The present volume develops the best 
qualities of his mind, and should be carefully read by 
every man who desires to obtain accurate pictures of 
English country life. Some of the delineations of cha- 
racter are deliciously genial and acute. 


A General View of the Fine Arts, Critical and Historical. 
With an Introduction by D. Huntingdon, A. M. New 
York: George P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A comprehensive manual of the Fine Arts, has long 
been wanted, and we cordially welcome the appearance 
of one so generally reliable as the present. Without 
any pretension to high criticism founded on original ana- 
lysis, it well deserves the raise which the accomplished 
editor awards to it, of being a work carefully compiled, 
displaying both patient investigation and discriminating 
taste, and combining a vast mass of confused material 
into a complete whole. 





The Life of John Randolph,of Roanoke. By Hugh A. 
Garland. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Mr. Garland in spite of the elaborate turgidity of his 
style, has laid the public under great obligations in this 
work, and we trust its snecess wiil reward his careful 
research. It contains Randolph’s private correspon- 
dence and diaries, copious extracts from his character- 
istic speeches, curious auecdotes of his eccentricities, 
and a large amount of valuable information, in connec- 
tion, we must add, with a great deal of prejudice. The 
volumes are so replete with raciness, that we hope to be 
able to refer to them again. 





Annals of the Queen of Spain. By Anita George. Vol.2. 
New York: Baker § Scribner. 12mo. 


The present volume of this promising work is devoted 
altogether to the life of Isabel, the Catholic, known to 
every reader of Prescott as the greatest of Spanish 
queens. Mrs. George has given the best and most com- 
plete view of Isabel that can be found in any modern 
historian, and, though herself of Spanish origin, has sub- 
jected Isabel’s faults to the most relentless analysis. 
The volume evidences extensive research, accurate 
judgment, and felicitous narrative power. 





Phillips, Sampson § Co., have published, *‘ A Peep at 
the Pilgrims in 1676. a Tale of Olden Times. By Mrs. 
A. V. Cheney. 

The title indicates the character of this novel, which 
is a well written exhibition of the men and women of 
Puritan New England, colored and made more vivid by 
romance. The same publishers have issued an import- 
ant work, relating to the same subject. It is the first 
part of the third volume of the ‘‘ Transactions and Collec- 
tions of the American Antiquarian Society, and contains 
a well written historical introduction, devoted to the 
origin of the Company of Massachusetts Bay, followed 
by the records of the Company from 1628 to 1641. 


Numa Pompilius. By M. de Florian. Translated by 
John Alexander Ferris. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § 
Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Ferris has, in this volume, given a good transla- 
tion of a delightful French moral romance; and appears 
so impressed with the magnitude and importance of the 
work, that he soberly dedicates it to the President and 
People of the United States. 


Lyrics of Spain and Erin. By Edward Maturin, Author 
of ** Montezuma,’’ etc. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § 
Fields. 1 vol. 12mo, 

There is much vigorous and stirring ballad poetry in 
this collection of lyrics. Mr. Maturin has both poetic 
feeling and poetic power. In addition to the ballads 
there are a few miscellaneous pieces in the volume, and 
among these ‘‘ The Sea,’ ‘‘ The Woods,’’ and ‘‘ Napo- 
leon,’’ are especially excellent. 


al 


Treasured Thoughts, from favorite Authors. By Caro- 
line May. Philadelphia; Lindsay and Blackiston, 
1851. 

This is a very pretty volume of judicious selections 
trom the best authors, bound in very good style, and 
printed on excellent paper. 


—— 
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GRACE GREENWOOD,.* 


Tne dedication of this beautiful volume to the 
mother of the authoress, goes directly to the reader’s 
heart, aad makes him at once her champion rather 
than critic. “On your heart,’’—the dedication runs 
—‘‘my beloved mother, I would lay this offering; 
because from the inflowing of your nature all poetry 
of mine has its source, so tMat these lays, whether 
embodying the light, sweet dreams of the girl, or 
the fervor and aspiration of the woman, are, in spirit 
more yours than my own ;—because from you came 
my joy in the beautiful, and my faith in the good ;— 
because in your great love, I have found the strength 
and repose and the fullness of life. I say this in sim- 
ple words and few,—for the reason that heart-throbs 
can hardly be set to music, and that I could not well 
say more, were all my soul poured out in song.’”’— 
T he seventy or eighty poems which succeed this dedi- 
cation, have the sincerity, genuineness, and free, 
fearless expression of emotion, which might be ex- 
pected from such a commencement. They are re- 
presentative of various moods of mind and changes 
of feeling, and the sentiment of some clashes with 
that of others, but each is a bold and powerful em- 
bodiment of something in thought and feeling which 
was true and genuine at the period it was sung.— 
Though one strong individuality is impressed on all 
the poems of the volume, it is a versatile individu- 
ality, admitting of a wide variety of expression, 
observing, fanciful, witty, tender, thoughtful, melo- 
dious and impassioned. Several of the best pieces, 
such as “ Ariadne,”’ “‘ Pygmalion,” ‘“‘ War Song of 
the Magyars,’’ “To One Afar,” and “ L’Envoi,” 
have much intensity of thought as well as feeling, 
and indicate a capacity for thinking close to the heart 
of things, and clutching those magical words and 
images which flash objects upon the mind in the in- 
stant. Generally, however, her style obeys the in- 
spiration of her sensibility, and the thoughts and 
images bound joyously along on a stream of feeling, 
and have occasionally something of the obviousness 

* Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 





as well as gladness and abounding fertility of pas- 
sionate expression. Indeed, this breadth and fullness 
of emotion, though the source of the freshness, 
brightness, and animating movement of her style, 
would seem to regnire some check from her judg- 
ment, in order th it the shaping and realizing power 
of her mind should have time and space to act with 
requisite intensity. Her nature appears to be so 
quick and sensitive, and has such an instinct to leap 
out in rapturous celebration: of all grand and gene- 
rous sentiments, that she is liable to desert the con- 
crete for the abstract, the individual for the general, 
the impassioned for the passionate, and to substitute 
beautiful exaggerations of the generalities of emo- 
tion for idealizations of individual sentiment. This 
would seem to be a tendency of her nature, though 
the present volume proves that it is but partly a fact, 
for many of her poems exhibit her genius in what 
we consider its most felicitous manifestation—strong, 
daring imaginative thought, penetrated, heated and 
condensed by deep and excited feeling. There isa 
popular fallacy, apt to delude even powerful minds, 
that what is done easiest is done best; whereas in 
truth a poet should be sceptical of his improvisa- 
tions, and reject every thing which comes in a 
thronging rush of words and images, unless the fer- 
tility proceeds directly from long previous thought 
and experience. 

We cannot now attempt a criticism on this vol- 
ume, or give its merits that space they might rightly 
demand. It is certainly the best work of the author- 
ess, and in addition to positive excellencies of splen- 
did, impressive and melodious verse, is rich in pro- 
mise, The sparkling freshness of her mind is visi- 
ble throughout, and the best poems seem to come 
from a fountain of song, as exhaustless as it is glad 
and glittering. It has besides, one quality which is 
very rare, even in collections of excellent occasional 
poems, and that is its exceeding readableness. It 
fastens attention from the first, and rewards it to the 
last. E. P. W. 





TO A BACKWARD LOVER. 


BY R. T. CONRAD. 


A Truce with this puling, this fearing and fooling ! 
This ague-struck awe, boy, is none of love’s schooling. 
No blushing and flying, no languishing, sighing : 

eShe wants a stout-wooer, not one that is dying. 
Be colder or bolder, your love or fear smother ; 
Be saint or be sinner, and leave her or win her; 
Yes, leave her and let her be won by another! 

But why should you lack her? You know nota fairer. 
Attend her, attack her; and win her, and wear her. 
When your passion you name, give it language of flame, 
But let her in dreamy faith know not your aim. 

But still breathe your wo, in a voice soft and low, 
For thus the heart’s nearest drops ever outflow. 
Be the tones of your prayer—she can never fefuse it— 





Like the harp’s of the air, when the fond zephyr woos it 
And look in her eyes, they are love’s truest book, 
As star upon star, in their skyey love, look. 
Press her hand to your lip, and let your arm haste 
Unnoticed to slip round her delicate waist; 
Then your cheek touches hers, how it crimsons its tint! 
And if lips do not mingle, the demon is in ’t! 

But if she’s resistful, why turn you then tristful ; 
Woman for sorrow is willful and wistful. 
Weep you an ocean, I warrant ’t will move her, 
For earth has no spell like the tears of a lover. 

If she still spurn thee, relentless and bitter, 
Why swear she ’s a Hecate, and Jaugh at and quit her! 
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Béranger. Two Hundred of his Lyrical Poems, done into 
English Verse. By William Young. New York: 
George P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Putnam has published two editions of this capti- 
vating work, one cheap edition in duodecimo, and an 
illustrated one in octavo. The latter is profusely adorned 
with French engravings, in the highest style of art—is 
enriched with the most life-portrait of Béranger we 
have ever seen—and in the tasteful splendor of its gene- 
ral execution, would do credit to the enterprise of any 
publisher at home or abroad. 

A translation of Béranger’s Lyrics, no matter how 
well executed, must of course fall short of the delicacy, 
the elusive grace of expression; the chirping sweetness 
and subtilty of sentiment; the light, sharp fancy; the 
fine, tingling, lightning-like wit, which charm and as- 
tonish us in the original. Mr. Young has translated, but 
not transfused Béranger into English. To achieve the 
latter miracle might tax the imagination of a lyrist as 
great as the original himself. His work, however, will 
be found very delightful and refreshing to all who are 
not masters of the French language, and the rare mental 
lineaments of Béranger occasionally peep through the 
translation in all their sly and mirthful beauty, in all 
their manly and impassioned vigor. Mr. Young displays 
powers in the volume which we hope will not be con- 
fined to translation. 


The Home: Or Family Cares and Family Joys. By 
Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. The 
Author’s Edition. New York: George P. Putnam. 
1 vol. 12mo, 


This is the second volume of Putnam’s elegant edition 
of Miss Bremer’s novels, revised by herself. ‘‘ The 
Home’’ we have always considered the author’s master- 
piece, and its circulation is calculated to do immense 
good. Miss Bremer’s warm affections, shrewd observa- 
tion, and pictorial fancy, are visible on every page. The 
poetical power of her mind is exhibited in ‘‘ The Home’? 
to better advantage than in any of her other works. 


Sketches of Reforms and Reformers of Great Britain and 
Treland. By Henry B. Stanton. New York: Baker § 
Scribner. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Stanton has given us in this volume fiashing 
sketches of the political history of the British Empire, 
from the breaking out of the first French Revolution to 
the present time, including dashing and confident judg- 
ments on Fox, Pitt, Erskine, Eldon, Sheridan, Burke, 
Canning, Castlereagh, Bentham, Mackintosh, Brougham, 
Grattan, Romilly, O’Connell, Earl Grey, Cobbett, and 
fifty others. The book is full of spice, with an occa- 
sional touch of saltpetre, and cannot fail to interest the 
reader. Many of the opinions expressed of public men 
are of course one-sided, and we think that in others the 
brilliant author has exaggerated minor points, while he 
has missed essential characteristics of the men he 
judges; but on the whole he has succeeded as well, in 
respect to accuracy, as a man looking at political history 
from a partisan position can be expected to do. In re- 
spect to animation and vigor of style and sentiment, 





there can be no doubt of his success. His volume is 
very readable, and contains much new information, the 
result of personal acquaintance with several of his he- 
roes. The vice of the author’s style and judgments is 
exaggeration. He here and there substitutes vehement 
denunciation for analysis, and under the illusion of par- 
tisan enthusiasm, does injustice to individuals. Taken 
altogether, however, his work deserves the success it 
has obtained, and we hope to meet Mr. Stanton again on 
the same high horse of rhetoric he has ridden so cava- 
lierly in the present volume. 


Cantica Laudis, or the American Book of Church Music. 
By Lowell Mason and George James Webb. 

The Melodist. A Collection of Popular and Social Songs. 
By George James Webb and William Mason, New 
York: Published by Mason § Law. Boston: Tappan, 
Whittemore § Mason. 


Every year it seems to us is painfully prolific in books 
like the above. We have in our possession several; 
one we remember particularly, published in Boston 
twenty years ago and professing, like the ‘‘ Cantica 
Laudis,’’ to be compiled “ principally from the works of 
the old masters ;’? and poor Pergolese, and Sacchini, and 
Beethoven are there rendered in a way that would have 
set those good old masters wild. We feel this partieu- 
larly, because we have had to endure on many a warm, 
close, midsummer Sunday morning, when all out-door 
Nature was filled with the sweetest melody, the vile 
singing of country choirs trained by just such books, and 
the innocent human choristers—not the sweet birds— 
singing with all their might and main, horrifying cars, 
rendered somewhat fastidious, it is true, under the 
teachings of good old Maestro Trajetta, were fancying 
ali the while in their blissful ignorance that they were 
singing ‘‘ classical music.’? 

However, we suppose all this must be endured until 


we are ‘‘a little older in the Arts.’? But we confess we 


sometimes feel discouraged when we see how little we 
have progressed in such works, and feel tempted to echo 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s saucy declaration, which we re- 
member provoked us not a little when we first read it. 

‘‘England alone—England and her descendant Ame- 
rica, seem to have been denied a sense, to want a capa- 
city, to have been stinted of a faculty, to the possession 
of which she vainly aspires. The rich spirit of Italian 
music, the solemn sound of German melody, the wild, 
free Euterpe of the Cantons, have in vain been sum- 
moned by turns ‘ to teach her how to listen—’tis all in 
vain—she does listen—painfully. She has learnt by dint 
of time and much endurance the technicalities of musical 
science ; she pays regally her instructors in the divine 
pleasure—but all in vain, the spirit of melody is not in 
her, and in spite of hosts of foreign musicians, in spite 
of the king’s theatre, in spite of Pasta, in spite of music 
masters paid like ministers of state, in spite of singing 
and playing young ladies and criticizing young gentle- 
men, England to the last day of her life will be u dunce 
in music, for she hath it not in her; neither—or I am 
much mistaken—hath hor daughter.’? 

Thus writes Mrs. Butler, and though in our dissatis- 
fied moods we feel disposed to agree weer) we after- 
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wards console ourselves with the thought that it is not 
fair to judge of the taste of our wide-spread, young, 
growing country, by the crude works of almost. provin- 
cial writers. Mrs. Butler may be right with regard to 
England—but America is not the daughter of England— 
she speaks the tongue of England it is true, and has 
English blood, but through her veins is madly careering 
the warm bright blood of middle and southern Europe 
also, and in time when her national taste comes really 
and truly into existence, she may prove that she does 
possess that ‘‘ higher sense’’ of divine melody. 


Czerny’s Method for the Piano-Forte. Boston: Elias 
Howe, No. 11 Cornhill. Edward L. Walker, Agent, 
160 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This is an excellent abridgment of probably the best 
‘Instruction Book for the Piano-Forte ever published. 
The “ Piana-F orte School’ of Carl Czerny, is regarded 
by professors as an invaluable work. But it is a bulky 
work und moreover a costly one, and teachers, particu- 
larly in this country, rarely give their pupils the entire 
book ; selections are made from it, exercises chosen out, 
and thus the book is almost universally used in detached 
passages by good teuchers of the Piano-F orte. 

The original work is in three volumes, and makes a 
long and tedious study for some pupils. In the olden 
times, when our fathers were willing to go at a more 
leisurely pace through education and life, being more 
humble than their ambitious children, pupils could be 
made to labor with patient docility through volumes 
upon volumes of elaborate exercises. We have held 
our breath when looking over old Italian and German 
instruction books, both for the voice and piano-forte, 
Clementis* ‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum,’’ though compara- 
tively a modern work when comparea with those we al- 
lude to, is a fait specimen of the *‘ pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties,’? but an excellent work it is, and one 
we would recommend to piano-forte compilers. A very 
good companion to Mr. White’s Abridgment of Czerny, 
would be a volume of selections from the ‘‘ Etudes’ of 
different piano-forte writers, commencing with Cle- 
menti, that good old father of piano-forte music, and 
going through Cramer, Hummel and Kalkbrenner, with 


others, giving specimens of the different styles, closing | 


with one or two selections from Thalberg’s beautiful 
Etudes, not omitting his ‘‘ Etude en la Mineur,’’ of 
course. 

But to return to Mr. White’s Abridgment: this is a 
book which has been very much needed. The other 
abridgments and selections we have seen have been too 
small; this one is comprehensive and satisfactory, 
and used under the direction of a judicious teacher, 
will prove a very useful book. Indeed, we are sure 
Mr. White merits the thanks of teachers for giving 
them so great a help in their, many times, wearisome 
business. Czerny’s excellent directions for fingering 
are faithfully given, and altogether the work deserves 
great success. 

One objection, however, we must make. We would 
rather Mr. White had been a little more explicit in his 
explanation of the Major and Minor. We have lately 
had our attention directed to this subject, and in looking 
over different Piano-Forte Instructors, we have not 
found one sufficiently clear upon it; the consequence is, 
this very necessary portion of musical rudiments is slur- 
red over by many teachers and pupils most shamefully. 
It is a pity a subject that can be so readily explained by 
a true artist, should remain such a stumbling-block to 
young and inexperienced musicians. They all have itis 





true an indefinite knowledge, if knowledge it ¢an be 
called, of the difference between the Major and Minor 
Third which floats mistily through their mind, but 
scarcely any young pianist who has not been tanght 
Counter-point—as few of our young pianists are—will 
give a correct answer to the question, of what key a 
new piece of music may be in: for instance, if the piece 
be in Do Sharp Minor, there is every chance of their an- 
swering that it is in the Relative Major Key of Mi, un- 
less they turn to their ear for assistance—their eyes nor 
their minds do not tell them, for many of them have not 
been taught the rule to decide the question. As Mr. 
White’s book is intended for young inexperienced 
teachers as well as pupils, we hope he will enhance the 
value of his excellent work by attending to this ne- 
glected part in his next edition. 


True Stories from History and Biography. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 
1 vol. 16mo 


This work consists of two parts—‘‘ Grandfather’s 
Chair,’’ and “ Biographical Stories,’’ and the purpose 
of both is to enlighten and amuse young readers. 
‘¢ Grandfather’s Chair’? is devoted to a delightful con- 
versational narrative of the principal events iu the his- 
tory of New England, and the exquisite simpucity of 
the style is the beautiful medium of exciting incidents, 
characteristic portraiture, and just reflections. The 
‘¢ Biographical Stories’? are devoted to Benjamin West, 
Newton, Johnson, Cromwell, Franklin and Queen 
Christina; and in producing the highest effects of bio- 
graphy are much superior to many “ lives’’ of more pre- 
tension. The genius of Hawthorne is visible throughout 
the book, and its ductility is evinced in the ease with 
which it is accommodated to the comprehension of young 
readers. In a simple, cosy, conversational rnanner he 
conveys the result of much study, thought, and imagi- 
native life in the past; historical characters are so re- 
presented that they have the reality of actual men and 
women ; and the heroic and romantic in their natures are 
delineated so completely in the narrative of their ac- 
tions, that the reader unconsciously builds up their 
characters in his own imagination, and finds at the end 
that he has living and distinct ideas of persons, who 
were before mere names and shadowy abstractions. 
Every boy and girl in the land should have a copy of 
this delightful book, and to children of a larger growth 
it will be found full of instruction and entertainment, 


Success in Life. The Mechanic. By Mrs. L. C. Tut- 
hill, New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mrs. Tuthill has great good-nature, cheerfulness and 
good sense, a memory retentive of biographical anec- 
dotes, and a pleasant, gossiping style, injured by an oc- 
casional tendency to bombast. 

‘©The Mechanic”? like the ** Merchant,’’ is practical 
in its object, and is well calculated to enforce the im- 
portant commonplaces on which ‘ success in life’? so 
much depends. 


Alton Locke, Taylor and Poet. An Autobiagraphy. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This novel is evidently the production of a proud and 
powerful nature, soured by the contemplation and en- 
durance of wrong, and giving burning utterance to-dis- 
tempered feelings. The style curresponds in audacity 
to the spirit animating the incidents and characters, and 
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the reader is whirled rapidly through the book, with a 
mingled emotion of pleasure and dislike. It givesa vivid 
representation of the state of feeling and thinking among 
large masses of the English people, generally compre- 
hended under the name of Chartists, and indicates very 
forcibly the naturalness of red republicanism under cer- 
tain political conditions. The writer has not the healthi- 
ness of mind to do this with exact justice, or to recon- 
cile it with the principles of art, but he has produced an 
exceedingly brilliant political pamphlet, cast in a nar- 
rative and romantic form. An American cannot read the 
book without feeling that it could not have proceeded 
from any mind which had grown up under the influences 
of American society and institutions. The Satanic de- 
mocracy of Europe is engendered by its Satanic aristo- 
cracy, and such books as these are bitter satires on the 
community which produces them, indicating an organized 
injustice which finds its fit result in anarchical resist- 
ance. 


History and Geography of the Middle Ages. For Col- 
leges and Schools. By George Washington Greene. 
Part I. History. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 
vol. 12mo. 


This is but one of many valuable books which Profes- 
sor Green has prepared and the Appleton’s published, 
the tendency of which is to raise the standard of educa- 
tion in our schools and colleges. The present work con- 
tains the results of late historical discoveries, and com- 
prehends matter which is scattered through many 
extensive foreign works, most of which will never be 
translated into English. Every page is a treasury of im- 
portant knowledge or valuable thought. 


Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, with a Memoir 
of his Life. By Mrs. Follen. Boston: James Monroe § 
Co. 1vol. 12mo. 


This is the sixth edition of an admirable work, con- 
taining choice selections from the holiest of Roman Ca- 
tholic divines. The various pieces are admirably trans- 
lated, and Mrs. Follen’s introductory remarks are 
beautiful both in style and spirit. The original publica- 
tion of the book was the occasion of Dr. Channing’s 
celebrated article on Fenelon in the Christian Examiner. 


The Country Year Book; or, The Field, the Forest, and 
the Fireside. By William Howitt. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


William Howitt is a man of genius, somewhat embit- 
tered by misfortune, and somewhat rancorous in his po- 
litical creed, bnt gifted equally with imagination, humor 
and sweetness of feeling, in his descriptions of nature 
and character. The present volume develops the best 
qualities of his mind, and should be carefully read by 
every man who desires to obtain accurate pictures of 
English country life. Some of the delineations of cha- 
racter are deliciously genial and acute. 


A General View of the Fine Arts, Critical and Historical. 
With an Introduction by D. Huntingdon, A. M. New 
York: George P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A comprehensive manual of the Fine Arts, has long 
been wanted, and we cordially welcome the appearance 
of one go generally reliable as the present. Without 
any pretension to high criticism founded on original ana- 
lysis, it well deserves the praise which the accomplished 
editor awards to it, of being a work carefully compiled, 
displaying both patient investigation and discriminating 
taste, and combining a vast mass of confused material 
into a complete whole. 





The Life of John Randolph,of Roanoke. By Hugh A. 
Garland. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Mr. Garland in spite of the elaborate turgidity of his 
style, has laid the public under great obligations in this 
work, and we trust its snecess wiil reward his careful 
research. It contains Randolph’s private correspon- 
dence and diaries, copious extracts from his character- 
istic speeches, curious auecdotes of his eccentricities, 
and a large amount of valuable information, in connec- 
tion, we must add, with a great deal of prejudice. The 
volumes are so replete with raciness, that we hope to be 
able to refer to them again. 


Annals of the Queen of Spain. By Anita George. Vol. 2. 
New York: Baker § Scribner. 12mo. 


The present volume of this promising work is devoted 
altogether to the life of Isabel, the Catholic, known to 
every reader of Prescott as the greatest of Spanish 
queens. Mrs. George has given the best and most com- 
plete view of Isabel that can be found in any modern 
historian, and, though herself of Spanish ofigin, has sub- 
jected Isabel’s faults to the most relentless analysis. 
The volume evidences extensive research, accurate 
judgment, and felicitous narrative power. 





Phillips, Sampson § Co., have published, ‘‘ A Peep at 
the Pilgrims in 1676. a Tale of Olden Times. By Mrs. 
A. V. Cheney. 

The title indicates the character of this novel, which 
is a well written exhibition of the men and women of 
Puritan New England, colored and made more vivid by 
romance. The same publishers have issued an import- 
ant work, relating to the same subject. It is the first 
part of the third volume of the ‘‘ Transactions and Collec- 
tions of the American Antiquarian Society, and contains 
a well written historical introduction, devoted to the 
origin of the Company of Massachusetts Bay, followed 
by the records of the Company from 1628 to 1641. 


Numa Pompilius. By M. de Florian. Translated by 
John Alexander Ferris. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § 
Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Ferris has, in this volume, given a good transla- 
tion of a delightful French moral romance ; and appears 
so impressed with the magnitude and importance of the 
work, that he soberly dedicates it to the President and 
People of the United States. 


Lyrics of Spain and Erin. By Edward Maturin, Author 
of ‘* Montezuma,” etc. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § 
Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 

There is much vigorous and stirring ballad poetry in 
this collection of lyrics. Mr. Maturin has both poetic 
feeling and poetic power. In addition to the ballads 
there are a few miscellaneous pieces in the volume, and 
among these ‘‘ The Sea,’’ ‘‘ The Woods,’’ and ‘‘ Napo- 
leon,’’ are especially excellent. 


Treasured Thoughts, from favorite Authors. By Caro- 
line May. Philadelphia; Lindsay and Blackiston, 
1851. 

This is a very pretty volume of judicious selections 
trom the best authors, bound in very good style, and 
printed on excellent paper. 
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PARIS LETTER. 


OUR FASHION PLATE. 


My pear “ Granam,’’—I had intended to send, when 
I last wrote you, some beautiful wedding dresses, but a 
new and very beautiful fabric will soon make its appear- 
ance, and it promises to be all the rage for bridal cos- 
tume and adornment. This I have had carefully copied 
by Lacauchie, in one of his most spirited designs, 
and you shall have a superb plate prepared for ay early 
number of ‘‘ Graham.’? 

The December number you were so kind as to mail me, 
November 4th, reached me safely, and in the salons of 
Paris has created quite a discussion. The French had 
no idea that America ever produced any thing so beau- 
tiful, and the surprise was enhanced by the return of 
their own fashion—the two in one number, simul- 
taneous with their appearance here. The plate of 
* Catskill Mountain House’’ is the wonder of all eyes, 
for really, I had no idea myself that America had such 
an artist as Mr. Smillie. No landscape engraver on this 
side of the water either in England or France, has ever 
excelled the delicacy and truthful force of the artistic 
points of that picture. In truth, there is no magazine 
in Europe, at all equal now to Graham’s. 

In my next I shall send you the very best in point of 
beauty, of all the fashion designs I have yet forwarded 
to you. It is the plate of WEDDING DRESSES, most ex- 
quisitely finished. I think the lady readers of ‘‘ Gra- 
ham’’ owe me their good wishes at least, and I take 
the liberty of sending the love of a young American 
bachelor to them all 





Description of the Plate of the Moniteur de la Mode. 


First Figure.—Ball Dress.—The head dress and trim- 
mings of the robe are composed of convolvolus flowers 
of variegated colors. The hair is dressed in waved ban- 
deaux. The head garland has light branches and clusters 
of flowers on either side, with sprays of dark and brown 
grasses. 

The under robe is of tulle tucked at different dis- 
tances. These tucks are 6 Centimétres deep, and placed 
at a distance of 8 Centimétres apart. The upper skirt is 
of rose colored silk pinked in scallops all around the 
lower part of the skirt, and at the left side, it is looped 
up by a cluster of convolyolus flowers and grasses. 

The body is pointed at the waist both before and be- 
hind, and trimmed in front with bouquets of convolvolus 
flowers, linked together with slender branches of fo- 
liage; from the upper bouquet some little sprays of the 
foliage extend along, forming a delicate border for the 
neck of the body. The under sleeves are of tucked tulle, 
the upper ones of silk, pinked in scallops and looped up 
with little clusters of convolvolus flowers and grasses. 

A similar toilette can be made by reversing the dresses, 
that is making the under robe of silk and the upper one 
of tulle, but this arrangement is not so new. 

Second Figure.—Home toilette —The cap is made ina 
point, of white blonde trimmed with red chenille ac- 
cording to the design; the point is placed on the front of 
the head, and loops of red velvet ribbon (No. 1.) fall on 
each side. 

The body is of plain velvet, embroidered in silk, and 
trimmed down the front, with net-work covered maca- 
rons or acorns. This body is a great favorite. It is 
fitted close to the figure. This same body can be made 
in cloth, trimmed with braid, and buttons, and makes a 
very pretty amazone. 
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The skirt is of moire antique, a heavy rich damask 
silk, brocaded in irregular designs. 

Third Figure.—A young girl of 10 or 12 years of age. 
The hair is separated in the middle, and plaited in two 
long plaits, which hang down at their full length. On 
the left side of the head, is placed a rosette of ribbon, 
and the ends of the plaits are fastened with simple tied 
bows of ribbon with floating ends. 

The robe is of silk; the. skirt is tucked, and above 
every tuck is a row of delicate embroidery in the same 
color of the robe. The body is made en coeur, cut quite 
low in the neck, almost in a point in front, and embroj- 
dered like the skirt. 

For a young girl this body is gathered from the waist 
to the scams on the shoulders. 

This style of robe is also made of white silk embroi- 
dered in colors but only for very full dress. It is pretty 
also in embroidered Organdi or Tarletanne, 

TaxE Your County Parpers—We hope that there is 
not a subscriber to ‘‘ Graham,’ who has overlooked the 
propriety and duty of sustaining by his subscription and 
advertising, the paper of his own county. This duty is 
the first, even before subscribing to ‘‘ Graham,’’ which 
is well worth the money it costs, and prior, as a matter 
of interest merely to a subscription to any Journal what- 
soever. The prosperity of the county in which you live 
—its thriving business character—active intelligence, 
and more than all, its very moral strength depends upon 
the liberal policy of each and every one of you, toward 
the central point of your greatness—youR own CounTY 
JOURNALS. 

Now think of this!—before you squander your dollar 
upon some ephemeral, trashy, and perhaps pernicious 
sheet of a distant city. The telegraph and rail-road, 
have brought the news early to your editor—earlier than 
you will get it from afar by due course of mail. Now, 
encourage his heart and strengthen his hands by a mzaly 
support, and let his sheet widen, lengthen and brighten, 
under the genial influence of a generous and proper esti- 
mate of his position. 

If you want literature, as well 4s news and general 
miscellany, he will give you ‘‘ Graham”? and his paper 
for, perhaps, $4—but, Granam himself does aot want 
you, unless you appreciate and support your own county 
newspapers—he has no just right to receive, or you to 
remit him $3, while this debt remains unpaid at home. 
Go to !—you are a dull fellow :—stupid !—and would not 
understand ws. Put your three dollars in a stocking and 
go to sleep Drowsy !-—enact Rip Van Winkle over 
again—but come not tous. GRAHAM wants subscribers 
that have brains, heart, soul—a quick eye to perceive a 
duty anda truth, and manly courage to meet and back 
them—now 


‘¢ Life’s first, best duty, always is at home.’’ 


Try our suggestion reader, and you will feel more like 
a man, the first day you take hold of the newspaper of 
your neighborhood, as a subscriber, who has paid his 
$2 and done a proper act of citizenship. 

We have some words to say to our brothers of the 
press, which, for the present we defer, as to the pro- 
per and effective use of their power, in driving from 
their borders, the locust-like literature which covers the 
land—carrying destruction on its wings, and leaving 
death inits wake. But, ®@ 


“¢ There ’s a good time acoming, boys”? . 
for true hearts—a wide field of labor for the bravest 
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